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Anew generation | 
takes Hart 


Mondaleand 
the forces of failure 








by Margaret Doris 


© ANCHESTER, NH — Ifit 
had all gone a little bit 
differently, primary night 
© atthe Gary Hart victory 

party might not have been all that 
different from primary night at the 
Ernest Hollings victory party, at 
which the candidate sat with his feet 
onthe bar and watched election 
returns as his supporters ate 
Polynesian spareribs, pulled the 
umbrellas out of their drinks, and 
danced to a medley of old Motown 
hits. But good parties are for those in 
the back of the pack. Before their 
second-place showing in Iowa, the 
Hart people were convinced there 
was still time for good parties. They 
thought their candidate could win 
the nomination, but they also 
thought it would take a while before 
anyone else agreed. They didn't 
anticipate the momentum with 
which they would leave Iowa, 
Continued on page 7 








by Marco Turbovich 


2 OLLYWOOD — The winds 
of cultural change bode ill 
for Walter Mondale. In New 
* Hampshire they rose to 
hurricane force. If the Mondale 
campaign does not change course, 
it runs the risk of being blown away. 
Only the night before the New 
Hampshire primary, a friend visiting 
from Massachusetts had asked what 
image Mondale was projecting to 
the general public. It was suggested 
he looked like the chief executive 
officer of a giant insurance 
company, the corporate face of the 
Democratic establishment. ‘Oh my 


| God,” my friend exclaimed. “CEOs 
| aren’‘t very popular these days.” 


More unpopular than we might 
have imagined, judging by Gary 
Hart’s stunning victory in New 
Hampshire. 

To see the wasted look in 


| Mondale’s eyes as he conceded 


Continued on page 6 
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HARD PRESSED 


These may, indeed, be hard times for daily 
newspapers, but those little suburban papers filled with 
home-town news — and facing no competition — are 
supposed to be veritable gold mines. Or are they? Three 
such papers, the Malden Evening News, the Melrose 
Evening News, and the Medford Mercury have been 
runnning into some serious financial difficulties of late. 
And a reliable source tells us that recently they even 
came perilously close to missing a couple of payrolls. 

However, David Brickman, the grizzled veteran editor 
and publisher (and president and treasurer) of these 
three newspapers, insists that this last report, at least, is 
untrue. ‘We have had cash-flow problems,” Brickman 
concedes, “but we're coming out of them.” And, he 
stressed, his staff of 90 employees continues to get paid. 
“One thing we don’t miss is payrolls,” he said. “The 
profits of doom are not on me.” 

But tough times aré. Brickman said that advertisers 
who once paid their bills within a month are now 
withholding payment for as long as six months. “If we’re 
in a position of difficulty, that’s one of the reasons why,” 
he said. ‘The other reasons are the obvious ones. Labor 
costs, paper costs, and printing costs.” 

These papers, however, are also printed out of a 
modern, $1.5-million offset plant that was constructed 
seven years ago. And Brickman said sometime later this 
year he plans to consolidate these three small-town 
papers into one larger daily paper to serve the entire 
readership. He wouldn't divulge the name of the new, 
combined paper, but did say, “It will be a combination of 
all the names. It shouldn't be hard to figure out.” 

So newspaper readers in Medford, Malden, and 
Melrose should watch out for the arrival of their all-new 
Mercury Evening News. 


THE GREATEST 


Amidst the general hullabaloo over the 20th 
anniversary of the Beatles’ arrival in America, another 
just as epochal event from 1964 went almost unnoticed. 
February 25 marks the 20th anniversary of Muhammed 
Ali's victory over Sonny Liston to become heavyweight 
champion of the world. Surely it is not overstating the 
case to contend that Ali’s role in popular culture matches 
that of the Fab Four. 

It is by now widely forgotten that Liston was an 
overwhelming favorite for that fight in Miami Beach, 
that he was considered one of the most terrifying boxers 
who ever lived. Some observers took Ali’s brash 
predictions of victory as a sign of mental instability. But 
Ali, the fastest heavyweight who ever lived, did just 
what he said he’d do. 

That, of course, was only the start of the Ali story, 
which, like that of the Beatles, is beyond retelling. The 
entire tone of American sports today is his legacy. Could 
public personas like Joe Namath, Reggie Jackson, or 
John McEnroe have existed had Ali not paved the way? 
It is difficult (and embarrassing) to recall the furor that 
erupted when young Cassius Clay changed to a Muslim 
name. That Kareem Abdul-Jabbar could do so scarcely a 














Ali: setting the tone 


decade later without provoking so much a grunt from 
the most reactionary parts of the sporting public speaks 
to the change Ali wrought. 

The cockiness, the controversy, the money, the entire 
grand bouffe of modern American sports, were 
embodied in Ali's career. After Ali, no matter what the 
rear guard might have wished, smart people in sports 
understood they were in the entertainment business, 
and the primary sin in that industry is to be dull. Yes, 
there can be boredom in excess glitter and braggadocio, 
but Ali had the innate humor to let on that much of his 
show was a shuck. Sports have been a lot less boring 
since Ali beat Liston, and for that we should all be 
grateful. 


DIRECTORY 
ASSISTANCE 


Depending on what end of the ring you're on, picking 
the right name from among a column of identical phone- 
book listings is either a matter of trying or a trying 
matter. And if the person whose number is in question is 
a celebrity of sorts, his namesakes can quickly grow 
weary of redirecting his calls. John A. (“Old John”) 
Kelley, who rates in the pantheon of Boston Marathon 
heroes, had that problem when he first moved to East 
Dennis. “The other John Kelleys were getting my calls 
from all over the country,” he says. One other John A. 
Kelley household was particularly plagued, Kelley says, 
and after those people were “dragged out of the shower 
a few times, it got pretty annoying.” 

Although it took awhile, he and the phone company 
solved the problem: the local legend's listing in the Cape 
Cod phone book now reads, ‘Kelley John A 
(Marathon).” 


DOUBLE REVERSE 


Venality comes in all varieties, especially in 
Somerville, the starting point for a federal corruption 
probe that seems certain to ruin many careers. Some of it 
has panache. Most of it is just downright sleazy. One 
particular tale, a footnote in the scheme of things as 
they’re unraveling, sets a standard for the latter. 

Two Somerville officials, one an assessor, the other an 
alderman, were contacted by Alderman Timothy 
Creedon, who had been implicated in a bribery scheme 
by John “Jackie” Collins, an undercover agent of the FBI 
who has been posing as an official of the East Bay 
Development Corporation, the company that was 
developing Assembly Square Mall. 

Creedon, who had agreed to work in the sting 
operation, proposed that he and the assessor and 
alderman shake down East Bay for $42,000 on the 
promise of lower taxes for the firm. Under such an 
arrangement, the three conspirators would each pocket 
$14,000. 

The assessor and alderman thought Creedon had a 
great idea there. The thing they didn’t know was that he 
was wired. After that meeting, the assessor and 
alderman came up with an even better idea: the two of 
them would carry out the shakedown themselves, 
without Creedon; that way they could divide his share 
of the bribery money as well. 

So it was that they asked for a meeting with an East 
Bay executive. That meeting took place at Polcari’s 
North End restaurant, where their proposal was 
presented. And recorded. In the effort to deal the wired 
Creedon out, they’d gone to Jackie Collins. 

FBI agents played tapes from the Creedon and Collins 
meeting to the assessor in his office in Somerville two 
weeks ago. The first tape showed him to be a would-be 
briber, the second a dirty double-crosser. He was very 
upset. 


SLEIGHT OF PAW 


The story had all the elements that can set a small 
town trembling. Just 48 hours before his scheduled 
execution, a death-row inmate convicted in the brutal 
murder of a helpless victim disappeared from the pen in 
a mysterious escape — even as his lawyers were filing a 
last, 11th-hour appeal to save his life. Suddenly his 
jailers found the cell empty, and, amidst rumors of 
inside help, police started a search. 

And yet Waterville, Maine, was treating the matter 
with a certain levity. Why? Well, Tucker, the escaped 
con, is a dog, a 140-pound bull mastiff. According to a 
recent Waterville Morning Sentinel (which ran the story 
on the front page, under the headline, ‘‘Dog-gone! Who 
swiped Tucker?’’), in August of 1982, Augusta District 
Court Judge Courtland D. Perry sentenced Tucker to 
death by lethal injection for killing a small poodle. Two 
higher courts have upheld the death sentence since it 
was originally imposed. 

The missing Tucker still hadn’t been located by late 
last week, according to the DA’s office — though one 
Waterville source said he thought a group had phoned in 
to take responsibility for the jailbreak. 





(Thanks this week go to Richard Gaines, Michael 
Gee, Dick Levitan, and Dave O'Brian.) 





ERIC ORNER 
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INSIDER 


BY ALAN LUPO 
T he issue is not Hymie. It never was. After all, none 











of us, not even Hymie, is perfect. We all have 

lapsed in our lifetimes and spoken of Hymies, 
kikes, wops, guineas, polacks, spics, dagos, hebes, 
niggers, micks, harps, greasers, bohunks, honkies, 
coons, spaghetti-benders, Jew-boys, rednecks, white 
trash, goyim, krauts, chinks, shvartzehs, squareheads, 
and crackers. 

So let us now put Hymie aside — go in good health, 
Hymie — and deal with the real issue, of which the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson's utterance is but a symbol. The 
issue is what appears to be Jackson's obsession with or 
paranoia about Jews, espoused in a veritable litany of 
Jacksonian comments and observations over the years. 
Jesse Jackson has said repeatedly that he is not an anti- 
Semite. The record suggests that if he isn’t, he has come 
damned close. 

From that record, one could select one, two, or three of 
Jackson's comments and conclude that he either was 
raising some legitimate issues or, as in the Hymie 
incident, was committing a faux pas, or two, or three. 

Jackson’s calls for US recognition of the PLO may or 
may not be foolish, but they are not, of themselves, 
indicative of Jew-baiting. Neither is his vocal opposition 
to Jewish leadership over the issue of affirmative-action 
quotas. 

But as one examines the record, much of it gathered 
together by the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) of B'nai 
B’rith before Jackson announced his candidacy, one 
senses an all-too-familiar pattern. Traditional anti- 
Semitism relies on stereotypes — the Jews as money- 
grubbing merchants; their secret influence on 
government; Jewish control of the media and banks. The 
role is that of scapegoat, and should the Jews object to it, 
the perpetrator will lash back (before an often 
sympathetic audience) that Jews think they have a 
monopoly on suffering. And should the Jews persist in 
complaining, they are warned, they will reap a backlash 
of anti-Semitism, and the clear implication is that they 
will have no one to blame but themselves. 

The ADL research staff did a 19-page review of 
Jackson’s statements on Jews and Israel, among other 
things. The statements were drawn from speeches, 
broadcasts, and newspaper and magazine reports. The 
report was released to ADL leaders in September. It was 
marked “confidential,” but by January it had been 
leaked to some reporters. 

The ADL seems to trace much of Jackson's obsession 
with Jews to August of 1979, when Andrew Young 
resigned from his job as US ambassador to the UN. The 
Carter administration had scolded the former civil-rights 
leader for having met with a PLO representative (the US 
says it will not deal with the PLO until the latter has 
recognized Israel, but US officials have nonetheless dealt 
quietly with the PLO). In remarks made at an August 15 
interview in Norfolk, Virginia, that was carried in both 
the Washington Post and the New York Times, and at an 
August 16 press conference in New York City (as 
reported by the New York Daily News), Jackson blamed 
Jewish pressure for Young's resignation, warned that a 
number of issues were separating blacks and Jews, and 
then called for black-Jewish reconciliation. 

To a reader of the ADL document and subsequent 
news stories, that appeared to set a pattern. Jackson 
would lash out at Jews or Israel, warn of bad times 

















ahead, and then call for black-Jewish reconciliation. And 

it seemed also that his concern over issues of legitimate 

disagreement blended with what, in one instance, the 

ADL called ‘an echo of anti-Semitic canards about 
alleged Jewish control of the media and the banks.” The 
report quoted Jackson as saying (in a September 16, 
1979, interview on CBS's 60 Minutes): “As we moved 
from sharing decency to sharing power, we found 
ourselves on different sides of the table. . . . In other 
words, with all of the talk of the black-Jewish alliance, 
we don’t own radio stations together, we don’t own TV 
stations together, we don’t own banks together, we do 
not share in the ownership of the industries they have 
begun to get some hold on together. . . .” 

It seems that Jackson began seeing dark Jewish 
presences in the shadows of power, men who exercised 
an inordinate amount of influence, to the detriment of 
the blacks, the poor, the needy. 

For example, in a speech in Fort Carson, Colorado (as 
reported in the April 12, 1973, issue of the Colorado 
Springs Sun), Jackson condemned President Nixon's 
insensitivity to the poor and charged that Nixon’s 
advisers were partly to blame. “Four out of five of 
them,” he asserted inaccurately, “are German Jews.” A 
few days later, in a Chicago television appearance, he 
said — again inaccurately — that John D. Ehrlichman 
and H.R. Haldeman were ‘German Jews.” (These errors 
were reminiscent of the anti-Semitic contention that 
FDR was in fact the Jew Franklin Rosenfeld.) 

And in a column for the Universal Press Syndicate 
that ran in the September 1, 1979, issue of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner, Jackson wrote, ‘The 
scheduled heavyweight fight between John Tate, a black 
American, and Gerrie Coetzee, the white South African 
champion, . . . represents humiliation to blacks and 
concerned whites around the world. It is sponsored by 
two Jews, Bob Arum in this country and Saul Kerznik of 
South Africa.”” Well, Jews had heard of the international 
Zionist banking conspiracy, and even the drink-the- 
Christian-kid’s-blood-on-Sabbath conspiracy, but the 
international boxing promoters’ conspiracy was a new 
one. 

More recently, on February 28 of this year, the Globe's 
Curtis Wilkie reported on a private meeting between 
Jackson and editors and writers at the Washington Post, 
which had broken the “Hymie” story. According to 
Wilkie, at one point Jackson asked Post executive editor 
Ben Bradlee whether he knew that Freeman Gosden was 
Jewish. Gosden was one of the white actors who created 
the Amos and Andy radio show, a caricature of black 
humor. Some regard the show as racist. 

So troubling to Jackson was Jewish influence that he 
— a vocal US champion of the rights of black South 
Africans — was quoted in the September 3, 1979, issue of 
the Newark Star-Ledger as saying: “Irish-Americans do 
not dictate policy to Washington. Neither do Mexican- 
Americans. The United States must be free of all ethnic 
influences in order to successfully resolve the problems 
in the Mideast and bring peace to that area of the world.” 
The hypocrisy of that statement is equaled only by its 
deviousness; the intent is to divide Jews from other 
ethnic Americans and to blame the Jewish lobby in the 
US for perpetuating the troubles in the Middle East. 

A month later, Jackson was on his now-famous 
Middle East tour, among the highlights of which were 
his affectionate embrace of Yasir Arafat and a cheering 
welcome by Palestinians, to whom he shouted, ‘We can 
win! We ought to win! We must win!” 

It was during this trip that Jackson was alleged to have 
uttered some of the most insensitive remarks that one 
could make about Jews. Two Jewish activists 
accompanying Jackson on his trip accused him of 
exploiting the Middle East conflict to serve his personal 
ambitions and to attract Arab money. (Coincidentally or 
otherwise, social-service organizations affiliated with 
Jackson subsequently received money from both the 
Arab League and Libya.) 

One of those Jews, the editor of a Los Angeles Jewish 
paper, quoted Jackson as saying, “I’m sick and tired of 
hearing about the Holocaust and having America being 
put in the position of a guilt trip. We have to get on with 
the issues of today and not talk about the Holocaust.” He 
also quoted Jackson as saying, “The Jews do not have a 
monopoly in suffering.” 

At the Yad Vashem Holocaust memorial in Jerusalem, 
Jackson is reported to have said that such genocide 
should “not be allowed to happen-to anyone, including 
the Palestinians.” Upon leaving, he said he understood 
better “the persecution complex the Jewish people 
have,” and added, ‘The suffering is atrocious, but really 
not unique to human history. It’s not exclusive. It’s 
tragic.” 

Indeed, suffering is not the particular province of any 
one nationality. The planned slaughter, however, of a 
whole race with a resulting death toll of anywhere from 
4.5 million to 6 million people is somewhat unique. But 
Jackson, if he was quoted correctly, touched a responsive 
chord, whether he intended to or not. A lot of people are 
tired of hearing about the Holocaust, and also tired of 
hearing about slavery. Yet one cannot understand Jews 
and Israel without understanding the Holocaust, any 
more than one can understand American blacks without 
understanding slavery. Jesse Jackson ought to 
understand that. 

When the Globe's Robert Jordan showed the ADL 
report to Jackson during a January interview, the 
candidate became angry and said, ‘People who are 
circulating this memo are polarizing blacks and the 
Jewish community. They would find open dialogue to be 
much more beneficial than back-room attacks and 
attempts to discredit our movement.” There was, 
Jackson said, “something sinister about every interview 
putting one’s opinion of Israeli strategy in the middle of 
my campaign.” But he “earnestly” regretted any 


Continued on page 12 























1 ON THE COVER 
Margaret Doris and Marco Turbovich report on the Hart and Mondale 
returns from New Hampshire. 


4 LETTERS 
8 NOBODY’S SWEETHEART by Michael Rezendes 


Flynn and Dukakis seem stuck with a deal arranged by the recently 
departed King administration to sell the Commonwealth Armory to 
BU. 











FACTS ON THE FAITHFUL by Alan MacRobert 


A report on what Moonies really believe. 


11 SOMETHING IN THE AIR? by Andrew Houlding 


What recent tests reveal about resource-recovery plants and dioxins. 


14 SPORTING EYE by Michael Gee 


Georgetown basketball fever and why youd feel better without it. 
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AIDS-RELATED COMPLEX by Neil Miller 


The investigation into a milder and more widespread form of AIDS. 
URBAN EYE by Sally Cragin and Robin Vaughan 
NO FADED VIOLET by Sarah Wright 


Arlene Violet, candidate for Rhode Island attorney general, may no 
longer be a nun, but she’s still fighting for her sisters 


ROADBLOCK RITES by Pippin Ross 


Driving drunk is wrong, but what are roadblock rights? 


FOOD py Ariel Swartley 
Penitential foods don't have to be bitter herbs to swallow 


PERSONAL FINANCE by Michael Silverstein 


It's time to take stock of options 


RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 


The Commons isn't dazzlingly different — it’s conservatively gourmet. 
THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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1 CLAMSHELL ALLIANCE py Arie! Swartley 
The serial novel hasn't exactly been a hot literary form (not since 
Dickens, at least), but local author Eric Kratt is on the sixth installment 
of his Peter Leroy series — and there’s no end in sight. A comic 
delight, the books so far have followed Peter from crib to fourth 
grade. 


3 THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON by Peter Guralnick 
The once and future King of Rock ‘n’ Soul, Solomon Burke has held 
court for almost 25 years. The second of two parts. 


4 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay joins Huck and Jim on the ratt of the ART’s Big River; 
Scott Rosenberg attends the BSC’s Sam and Tony Show. an unlikely 
union of Beckett and Chekhov; and Skip Ascheim sees a Miracle 
Worker that doesn't walk on water. 


6 FILM 
Henry Sheehan looks at both sides of Japanese film star Toshiro 
Mifune; Owen Gleiberman finds the corpus delicti of Hitchcock's The 
Trouble with Harry, plus ‘'Trailers.” 


7 MUSIC 
Milo Miles finds George Clinton a seat in the Parliament of his past 
glories; Lloyd Schwartz discovers a few bright spots in Sarah 
Caldwell’s Silver Anniversary Gala; plus ‘‘Records,’’ on page 8. 


18 HOT DOTS 32 PLAY BY PLAY 

18 AIRWAVES 33 OFF THE RECORD 

19 9 DAYS A WEEK 34 FILM LISTINGS 

20 ART LISTINGS 35 SUBURBAN CINEMAS 
21 LISTINGS 36 FILM STRIPS 








Our fourth section (you'll find it inside Lifestyle) is a special pullout on fitness. It includes features 


on corporate fitness, ergometers, and court tennis 


COMING NEXT WEEK eee 


In Lifestyle: a look at Boston's black churches, plus computer hackers and the law. In Arts 
Carolyn Clay on Plenty, and Tom Carson on Malcolm McLaren. Plus a special section on video 
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LETTERS 





We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





STAR QUALITY 


The one-star rating of the film E/ Norte 
in “Film strips” demonstrates a simplistic 
analysis of the film as well as a lack of 
understanding and sensitivity toward the 
reality of Central American refugees in 
this country. Granted, the film has its 
melodrama and awkwardness; yet, how 
easy it is for a reviewer with such high 
artistic standards to dismiss the film in its 
entirety. True, the film did not give us an 
analysis of US imperialism in Guatemala 
(nor did it probably intend to), yet the 
peasants were hardly stereotyped as 

‘passive,’ as the reviewer so sweepingly 
puts it. Trying to organize themselves 
against a bloodthirsty regime is not what 
I characterize as passive. 

The filmmakers should be 
congratulated for giving us a view from 
the inside of the refugee experience. 
Those of us working closely with the 
large Central American community in 
the Boston area know that it is an 
accurate reflection of their tortuous 
journeys here and efforts to survive once 
in the “Promised Land.” Every refugee 
with whom | have spoken after seeing 
the film has commented on how true a 
story it is, and has expressed hope that it 
will help open North American eyes to 
the Central American holocaust that is 
not only played out south of the border 
with US aid, but is here in our own 
neighborhoods. 

I'm not saying that the film shouldn't 
be criticized on its artistic merit, but that 
we need to support efforts to reveal a 
hidden reality, simply told, unadorned 
with Hollywood sensationalism, about 
courageous people who are victims of 
our government's misguided foreign 
policy. 

| hope readers will not be deterred by 
that one star from seeing a moving and 
important film. 

Kim Gerould 
Somerville 


POLL 


| read with interest Richard Gaines’s 
“Talking politics” article concerning a 
poll on the US Senate race (News, 
February 21) 

In the article, Gaines does what he 
describes as ‘an admittedly subjective 
analysis” of results from a poll of 278 
recently elected Democratic delegates. In 
my view, both the size of the sample 
interviewed and the unscientific nature 
of the poll (including a “‘six percent 


margin of error’) make the results 
questionable at best. 

The poll gives Secretary of State 
Michael Connolly two percent of the 
delegate support — a completely 
misleading, and I might add erroneous, 
figure given his broad base statewide, 
and his success in the February 11 
caucuses. As a result of those elections, 
Michael Connolly can claim over 300 
delegates in more than 60 cities and 
towns throughout Massachusetts; in fact, 
in Boston alone Secretary Connolly has 
won two percent of the delegates. 

As for any “trends” that this random 
sample might imdicate: at this early stage 
in the campaign, with so many issues and 
such a crowded field, and especially 
given the fact that some 60 percent of the 
delegates characterize themselves as 
“uncommitted,” it seems premature and 
unfair to assume who will get the needed 
15 percent by June. Michael Connolly is 
certainly no newcomer to statewide 
elections or conventions, and given that 
experience and his support, we as his 
supporters are confident he will have the 
delegates he needs in June. 

The race for the US Senate will be~ 
decided by the voters after hard work 
and commitment to the issues on the part 
of the candidates. A misleading poll such 
as this one does a disservice to the public, 
which we hope you will correct. 

Tara Votolato 
Boston 


PROCESS 


Sadly, Dave O’Brian’s comments on 
my February 12 Boston Globe Sunday 
magazine piece (News, February 21) 
missed the point entirely. Your readers 
could never guess that my focus was on 
the universal revolutionary process : the 
interplay of forces that determine a 
revolution’s direction and content. 

The article’s peg was Iran’s 
Revolutionary Guard Corps — a center 
of power ina revolutionary setting. My 
intended message was the same as 
Walter Lippmann’s caveat after the Bay 
of Pigs: in a revolutionary world, 
Americans are “morally and 
intellectually unprepared” to accept the 
reality of things. 

The unpreparedness is no accident. 
Last year, when photographer Randy 
Goodman left for Iran, a photo editor 
whose choice of pictures helps mold 
public opinion around the world told her 
bluntly that he’d be interested only in 
“good and barbaric” photos. 

Thus, with manipulated minds and 
one-sided mental images, Americans 
stick to a barren ritual: blanket 
condemnation of highly complex 
revolutions. A concrete example of one- 
sided reporting: from the war's start in 
1980 until February 11 of this year, under 
strict Islamic orders from Ruhollah 
Khomeini (Imam is his correct title, 
Dave), Iran’s armed forces refrained from 
bombing and shelling Iraq’s populated 
areas. During that period, Iran suffered 
civilian casualties of 4600 dead and 
22,000 wounded from constant Iraqi 
shellings of Iranian cities and towns 

Finally, on February 3, under 
tremendous popular pressure and 
pressure from the military, Tehran 
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announced that any further shellings of 
its population would trigger attacks on 
economic and military targets in Iraqi 
cities. On February 11, Iran began these 
attacks. There has been advance notice of 
the precise time of each shelling. 
Residents have evacuated. 

Our media have reported these Iranian 
attacks — but without pointing out that 
this is a new policy. Had the situation 
been reversed — if Iraq had shown the 
same self-imposed restraint while Iran 
had been using Soviet-supplied 
chemical-warfare weapons against Iraqi 
civilians — the columns of our righteous 
newspapers would have rung for 40 
months with praise for Saddam 
Hussien’s “humaneness” and curses for 
'mam Khomeini’s “barbarism.” 

O'Brian criticizes me for not 
“suggesting” that “the Khomeini 
government might not be all that popular 
these days.” That tired journalistic 
refrain crops up about every 
revolutionary movement or government 
out of US favor. For months the 
“imminent release” of the hostages was 
dangled before the American people. 
Our media assured us that the pro- 
Khomeini ‘militants’ who seized the US 
embassy were losing/had already 
lost/never actually enjoyed popular 
support in Iran. Ergo, Iran’s “chaotic” 
government would cave in to US 
pressure. The hostages would be back 
home any day. Problem solved by that 
miraculous “‘unpopular” label. 

Were O'Brian to go back to page 8, 
column 3 of the Phoenix of March 4, 
1980, he'd find in “Tehran diary” my 
criticism of the “totally misleading US 
press garbage about ‘imminent’ release 
of the hostages.” 

If Hannah Arendt was correct in 
saying that those who understand 
revolution understand the future, then 
the converse is equally true — witha 
nuclear bang. Piety and highly selective 
moral indignation won't save us from the 
devastating consequences of faulty 
analyses, self-deception, and what 
ancient Catholic theology calls 
“invincible ignorance.” 

William Worthy 
Boston 





NOTICE 


We are informed that a man claiming 
to be associated with the Phoenix has 
telephoned at least one woman in the 
Boston area, asking that she respond to 
questions for a “sex survey.” The man 
gave his name as John Carter. 

The Phoenix is not conducting any 
such survey, and we have no knowledge 
of any researcher or writer by that name. 
We urge anvone called by the supposed 
Mr. Carter to hang up on him. 

Obviously, Phoenix reporters do often 
telephone people who don't know them. 
Anyone who has doubts about the good 
faith of a telephone inquiry is invited to 
verify such a call by telephoning the 
Phoenix editorial department. No 
legitimate journalist will object to your 
doing so. 


OOPS 


The gremlins got into a section of 
Lloyd Schwartz's review of Monadnock 
Music’s The Marriage of Figaro Jast week. 
The passage, which began at the foot of 
the first column on page 11 of the Arts 
section, should have read: 

“Later in the program, she delivered a 
30-minute Handel cantata, Delirio 
Amoroso, with long sequences of trills, 
roulades, and held passages on 
phenomenal single breaths that were 
steadier and far more brilliant than the 
desperate obbligatos of violinist Gerald 
Tarack. I had found her a skilled 
comedienne in Sarah Caldwell's 
otherwise dismal touring Offenbach 
fiasco last year, but she did little to point 
the words or make sense of the changing 
moods in either the aria or the cantata, or 
in the sets of the 17th- and 18th-century 
Italian arias and late-19th-century 
chansons she sang a week later at her 
Charles River Concert recital (with 
superb assistance from pianist Gary 
Wedow).” 
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IT’S LIGHTS! — 
CAMERA! ACTION! _ 
as JM-Boston presents 
all the news in spring | 
fashion, plus a week of | 


exciting entertainment! 
Wednesday, March 7 

North Atlantic Ballet Company— 
contemporary ballet 

Jeannette Neill Dancers 

Boston Academy of Music 


Monday, March 5 

Boston Academy of Music—excerpts 
from Gilbert and Sullivan 

Jeannette Neill Dancers—a touch of 
Broadway with these nationally known 


| 
| 

| 

EE GONCONS | Thursday, March 8 
| 


5017 


HOME BOX OFFICE * - Sabi sighs Dance Company—ethnic Publick Theatre—performing scenes 
hath cage ceca from “A Day in Hollywood, A Night in 
Daniel Horne—renowned classical g 
pianist the Ukraine 

Institute for Contemporary Dance 
Dinosaur Dance Company 


@ Who do you want to be? What's your role? Be it bib 

‘n tuck crispness, the simplified shapes of now or the 
rugged looks of the wild, this is the place for ACTING | 
UP! All the parts are here... now! Come find the ones ; 
that say you! Our sultry duo, Michael Douglas and George Hurrell 
Kathleen Turner, stars of the forthcoming release, 


kal ‘ Tuesday, March 6 
FLASHBACK—female barbershop Friday, March 9 
quartet Dinosaur Annex Music Ensemble 
“Romancing the Stone”, appear on the cover of our Institute for Contemporary Institute for Contemporary Dance 
newest JM Magazine. Here’s a sampling of events: Dance—choreography by Diane Danny Sloan Dance Company 

sy Crawford Atlas 
H8O : : ‘ ; Total Eclipse—Boston’s best HOLLYWOOD ART EXHIBIT—Third Floor 
—porpsants oan ———e of eben i breakdancers See award winning drawings by 
attractions and features films. Fifth Floor. . : R gts 3 Daniel Horne—renowned classical | students from the Boston Public School 
—see costumes from upcoming HBO mini-series, “The j ae pianist | system 
Far Pavillions”, based on the novel by M.M. Kaye. ; 


First Floor. a Ms 4 

JM GALLERY—Fifth Floor. y , 

Special Exhibit of photographs by legendary 

Hollywood portrait photographer, George Hurrell. ill , 

Posters will be available for purchase. (Signed and : / 
unsigned). : ‘ the pact 
See and enjoy the following performers, plus more Wil ° 
from noon to 2:00 p.m. on our Second Floor Stage. Photographs shown are by George Hurrell 


Charge it! Use your Jordan Marsh. American Express* or Diners’ Club card. Remember. there is no annual fee for a Jordan Marsh creait card 
Boston store open Monday through Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. Jordan Marsh mma A Unit of Allied Stores 
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Mondale and 
the forces of failure 


by Marco Turbovich 








Continued from page 1 

defeat was to witness the disbelief of a seasoned CEO 
whose company has just been taken over by an upstart 
entrepreneur. By his lowa showing, Hart had trimmed 
the takeover competition to a figurative one on one. In 
New Hampshire, George McGovern and John Glenn 
inadvertently became his allies. Glenn with potent 
negative advertising described him as a captive to big- ' 
spending special interest, while McGovern challenged 
voters to make a statement of conscience at the polls. 
Ten days before the election, Mondale insiders in- 
dicated that they had hit a ceiling of the 20 percent of 
the public that could be characterized as “hard-core” 
Mondale voters. This turned out to be his base: low- 
income voters and people over 60 years old. Or, as one 
sagacious Mondale voter put it, “The residue of the 
1980 Kennedy constituency.” 

Mondale was supposed to have received broader 
support across the Democratic spectrum. He didn't. In 
short, the Democratic establishment's calculus proved as 
mistaken as its leaders’ promises to deliver their 
constituencies. Labor was most notable among the 
forces of failure, for labor leaders compounded the 
miscalculation by loudly proclaiming their power and 
their allegiance throughout the preprimary season. But 
labor should not bear an unfair burden of blame simply 
because of its high visibility. The elected officials and 
party leaders who flooded the airwaves in an endless 
stream of endorsements deserve their fair share as well. 
The Democratic establishment declared itself king of the 
hill and invited Mondale to the top. “The Mondale 
campaign suffered brain death the day Kennedy got out 
of the race,” said a Massachusetts observer. “They did 
nothing but try to wrap up endorsements.” 

The trouble for Mondale is that endorsements don’t 
win elections — voters do. And Gary Hart won labor 
households by a healthy 37-to-32-percent margin. And 
this was only a hint of the powerful forces at. work. He 
won overwhelmingly among voters under 44, and the 
union voting patterns mirrored this trend, with many 
older union households voting against Hart. The 
numbers also reflect the experience one has these days 
on a regular basis: baby boomers in their 40s bucking an 
older generation to the seats of power, whether in 
business, government, or politics. 

Nonetheless, labor’s visibility did its damage — with a 
lot of help from Mondale’s adversaries. Fully 59 percent 
of voters polled by ABC cited Gary Hart’s independence 
from special interests as the reason they supported his 
candidacy. Hart is clearly profiting from the perception 
that Mondale is dominated by organized labor. He can 
only continue to profit from this perception in the South, 
where John Glenn’s 12 percent in New Hampshire will 
keep the Ohioan in orbit long enough to continue his 
militaristic attack on Mondale. It will have a lot more 
appeal in the South, too. Jesse Jackson’s idealism will 
also be pulling away black votes. That could leave 
Mondale with less to work with than he had in New 
Hampshire, since anti-union sentiment is a deeply 
ingrained fact of cultural life in the South. And Hart 
could turn his ‘“New Ideas’ campaign into ‘New Ideas 
for Stronger Defense”; he is, after all, the architect of the 
only alternative defense strategy within the Democratic 
Party. Hart may get both black and white votes because 
many Southerners are more than demographic statistics; 
they are baby boomers, too. 

The heights to which Hart might rise with his 
“outsider’s’”’ campaign is an open question. The depths 
to which Walter Mondale might sink if he continues to 
be the personification of the Democratic establishment 
are less fathomable. 

For the Mondale people — a competent lot of a certain 
kind — the problem appears to be in failing to see that 
the forces of cultural change shape people’s political 
decisions, not the other way around. Among the nation’s 
pollsters, the two who understand this phenomenon 
best are Richard Wirthlin and Patrick Caddell. They are 
working for Ronald Reagan and Gary Hart, respectively. 

The Mondale campaign, according to its more 
heretical operatives, is admittedly at a loss to explain the 
American culture. The campaign leadership prides itself 
instead on understanding the intricacies of the political 
process. It is a campaign peopled by capital careerists. 
Anybody who has counseled them to look beyond 
Washington, DC, to the cultural changes taking place in 
the country has quickly become a pariah. Mondale 
pollster Peter Hart was recently quoted as saying that 
the campaign dismissed his admonition that you can’t 
understand America if you haven't seen Star Wars. 

Cultural myopia pervades the Mondale campaign. 
The central players in the Mondale drama may literally 
be prisoners of their Washington past. Mondale himself 
said on primary night, “I think my message is basically 
sound.” How he arrived at this conclusion in the face of 
such a thumping is anyone’s guess. And witha 
statement sadly reminiscent of his Hubert Humphrey 
“me-tooism,” Mondale added, ‘‘I think I’m exactly the 
same kind of leader” as Hart. 

Mondale’s campaign manager, James Johnson, 
followed suit by pledging more money and more 
organization to the struggle. Together, the candidate and 
his manager offered a diagnosis and a prescription that 
reflected the prediction made earlier in the evening by a 
disgruntled Mondale insider: “Instead of the Mondale 
people rationalizing his message, which should be the 
engine of his campaign, they will keep the car in first 
gear and hit the gas pedal all the harder. And it will 
explode. Both the message and the medium of the 
Mondale campaign is ‘More.’ ” 

If this analysis is correct, it strikes at the heart of voters’ 
disenchantment. Their grievances run from resentment 
of bureaucracy in general to a distaste for excessive 
political behavior in particular — regardless of ideology. 
“Excess” is the word that best describes voters’ 
Continued on page 28 























Continued from page 1 
momentum that built so rapidly pollsters despaired of 
tracking it accurately. 

Which is how Gary Hart’s New Hampshire supporters 
came to find themselves in a roped-off corner of a 
Chateau Restaurant function room, hassled by Secret 
Service men and trampled by the press. About two 
dozen television and still-cameramen staked out choice 
positions on the press risers almost three hours before 
the candidate was due to show, and the combined 
presence of klieg lights and body heat raised the 
temperature in the room a good 15 degrees. Those in 
need of a drink — either to revive or to celebrate — were 
soon out of luck. In anticipation of the candidate’s 
arrival, the Secret Service closed the bar. So it was here, 
without an egg roll or a Mai-Tai in sight, that Gary Hart’s 
campaign made the transition to the big time. That it 
happened at all is a tribute both to the candidate and to 
his organization. That it happened so fast is a tribute to 
the ineptitude of those who sought to prevent the 
emergence of a candidate like Hart. 

When the folks who gave us Walter Mondale — the 
members of the Democratic Party’s Hunt Commission 
— were drawing up the 1984 primary schedule, they had 
one objective in mind: creating a process that would 
work to the ultimate benefit of the frontrunner. To that 
end, they called in several pollsters for advice. If the goal 
is to maximize the impact of the Iowa results on New 
Hampshire voting, they asked, how far apart should the 
lowa caucuses and the New Hampshire primary be? 
Seven to 10 days, with the point of maximum impact 
falling on the eighth day, the experts replied. 

That is why, when party officials in lowa and New 
Hampshire announced that they were moving up the 
dates for their respective events, national party chairman 
Charles Manatt got more than a little upset. An uneasy 
peace was eventually negotiated, however. The two 
states went ahead and rescheduled, but that critical 
eight-day period was preserved. 

On February 20, frontrunner Walter Mondale handily 
won the lowa caucuses. The “surprise’”’ was Gary Hart's 
second-place finish. His showing was no freak of 
circumstance; it was the fruit of a carefully reasoned 
campaign strategy that focused on rural organizing 
while the media focused on Mondale and John Glenn. 

For more than a year, Hart strategists had predicted 
that second place in lowa would be within Hart's grasp. 
The fulfillment of that prophecy took the party overlords 
aback a bit. Still, they reasoned, they had nothing to fear. 
Hadn't they written the rules so that it would be almost 
impossible for a dark-horse candidacy to succeed? Hart 
might have had a chance in 1980, when there were 36 
days between Iowa and New Hampshire. But this time 
there was only a little more than a week. A week in 
which Walter Mondale would ride the crest of his lowa 
win into the Granite State. Eight days until, if the wave 
rose high enough, the quest for the 1984 Democratic 
presidential nomination would be all but over. 

And then, on the eighth day, Gary Hart hit the point of 
maximum impact. 

The myth of the Mondale Inevitability was of such 
proportions that it seemed unassailable. But it’s still 
amazing that men who thought themselves so clever as 
to design an entire party nominating structure so that it 
would further the interests of one candidate would 
completely overlook that structure’s major weakness. 
The eight-day span maximized the impact of the lowa 
caucuses, to be sure. But there was no way of 
guaranteeing what aspect of those caucus results would 
be maximized. It was arrogance that kept them from 
considering the alternatives, that led them to assume the 
beneficiary would be Mondale. 

Of course, a win of the magnitude of Hart’s in New 
Hampshire cannot simply be attributed to an ability to 
capitalize on someone else’s mistake. Nor was it simply 
a product of a good organization, though Hart clearly 
had a superior one. There are many among the pundits 
and pols who have invested so heavily in the Mondale 
myth that they find it difficult to see how Hart's victory 
could be due to anything but some combination of the 
two. Possibly, they rationalize, voters are a bit tired of 
Mondale — angry, perhaps, that his campaign appeared 
to be taking them for granted. But as anyone who spent 
any time talking with New Hampshire voters is aware, 
the bulk of the Hart vote in New Hampshire was clearly 
not a protest vote, not an anti- Mondale vote, and — 
most important — not a soft vote. Rather, it was a 
definite pro-Hart vote, from voters who feel they have a 
good idea of who their candidate is and what he stands 
for. Hart may be a stranger to most of the electorate (and 
to much of the press), but in New Hampshire, where he 
ran George McGovern’s grassroots campaign in 1972, 
and where he spent 60 days campaigning prior to last 
week’s primary, he is anything but. While still far down 
in the polls, Hart maintained a consistently high 
favorability rating, one that was second only to 
Mondale’s and that was more than five times Hart's 
overall percentage. And when it came time for the large 
number of undecided voters to make a choice, and for 
the “soft” supporters of Mondale to give their choice a 
second look, people chose Hart. For the Democratic 
Party overlords — who fielded their candidate solely on 
the basis of his “electability,” his ability to hug the 
middle of the road and remain all things to all people — 
that was ominous news indeed. 

The overlords have been operating on the assumption 
that these are cautious times, that the public wants the 
politics that have worked in the past: the old coalitions, 
the old programs and promises. But for some time now, 
there has been evidence that this perception is a 
misperception. Earlier in the campaign season, pollster 
Pat Caddell pitted a Senator Smith against candidates 
Mondale and Glenn. Smith, a populist-leaning legislator 
in his early ‘40s, has served in the Senate for a decade. 

Continued on page 22 
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need,” a designation legally re- 
quired before it can sell the 
armory, and one that indicates 
that the Dukakis administration 
wants the sale to go through. 
Now the city has until March 16 
to come up with a plan for the 
armory — and a way to finance 
that plan — if it’s to claim the site 
for its own. If the city can’t 
formulate a plan by then, a final 








sale agreement between BU and 
the state will be drawn. 

At the State House, members 
of both the House and Senate 
have filed legislation to repeal the 
armory sale. Two bills — one 
filed by Representative John 
Bussinger (D-Brookline) and the 
other by Senator Jack Backman 
(D-Brookline) — are scheduled to 
be heard by the Joint Committee 
on State Administration on 
March 14. Although it’s unclear 
how the committee will act on 
the legislation, most State House 
sources don’t think the repeal 








by Michael Rezendes 


eople in Boston neigh- 
P borhoods have a right to 

believe the era of the 
sweetheart deal is over. And 
there’s little doubt they want it 
that way. In 1982, a majority of 
voters here cast ballots for Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis, who'd 
promised to replace the corrupt 
and bungling administration of 
Ed King with one of integrity and 
fairness. A year later, the same 
voters sent Ray Flynn to City Hall 
with a mandate to shift the focus 
of city government from inside 
operators to the little guy in the 
neighborhoods. But in the case of 
the state-owned Commonwealth 
Armory in Brighton, the old ways 
die hard. 

The armory site — six buildings 
on 10 acres of land along Comm. 
Ave. — is about to be sold to 
Boston University for $2.5 million 


he Commonwealth Armory: for BU, $2.5 million 


Striking a deal 


Flynn, Dukakis, and the armory sale: 
New administrations, old arrangements 


— even though state appraisals 
of the property set its worth at 
between $4.6 million and $8.5 
million. The sale is notable not 
only because of the bargain- 
basement price, but also because 
the site was never placed on the 
open market. 

The deal to sell the site to BU is 
a leftover from the notorious 
“feeding frenzy” held at the State 
House in the final, lame-duck 
days of the King administration, a 
time best remembered for the 
orgy of special-interest legis- 
lation added to the Massachu- 
setts law books. Late one evéning 
during the close of the 1982 
legislative session, the bill grant- 
ing sale of the armory to BU was 
passed. Copies of the legislation 
were never printed, and many 
lawmakers now complain that 
they didn’t know that BU would 
















be cemented in as the buyer of 
the property. 

But the Dukakis administration 
seems unwilling to throw this 
leftover out with the other gar- 
bage from the King administra- 
tion; indeed, legislators and 
neighborhood activists in All- 
ston/Brighton and neighboring 
Brookline say that Administra- 
tion and Finance Secretary Frank 
Keefe is enthusiastically backing 
the armory sale to BU. And at 
City Hall, the Flynn administra- 
tion — despite vehement opposi- 
tion to the sale from the mayor — 
has been slow in acting to pre- 
vent consummation of the deal. 

Under the law, both ad- 
ministrations still have an op- 
portunity to nix the BU agree- 
ment, but time is running out. 
The state has already declared 
the property “surplus to state 


bills have much chance of pass- 
ing without support from the 
governor or the mayor. John 
DuBois, an aide to Representative 
Thomas Gallagher (D-Allston), 
said, “Is it possible? Yes. Is it 
realistic? Probably not.” The rea- 
son, DuBois said, is that the 
Dukakis administration ‘is 
strongly behind the existing legis- 
lation. They have no intention of 
supporting the repeal.” 

Speculation on why the Duka- 
kis administration is letting the 
sale proceed varies. The most 
frequently advanced theory is 
that the administration doesn’t 
want to pick a fight with the 
legislative leadership over what it 
considers a relatively minor issue. 
Representative William Galvin 
(D-Brighton) said, ““Dukie comes 
along here and he’s looking at 
MassBank and REAP [major rev- 
enue programs involving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars]. So 
when it comes to a piece of land 
that most people agree is surplus, 
and also agree that BU is a logical 
purchaser, the fight just doesn’t 
seem to be worth it.” 

That the Dukakis administra- 
tion would have to expend con- 
siderable political capital to bring 
about the repeal of the armory 
sale seems obvious. After all, it 
was the legislative leadership 
that arranged the deal in the first 
place. According to a September 





17, 1983, Boston Globe spotlight 
report, the legislation granting 
sale of the armory site to BU was 
put together by Senate Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman 
Chester Atkins (D-Concord). The 
Globe also reported that BU had 
retained former Senate President 
Kevin Harrington to help get the 
bill passed. (The former Senate 
president's role in the affair is 
nearly as controversial as the sale 
agreement itself. Lobbyists are 
required to register with the 
Secretary of State’s office, and to 
report their fees. Harrington’s 
fee, however, remains un- 
disclosed because he claims he 
was hired by BU as a consultant, 
not a lobbyist — though the 
Globe reported that Harrington 
discussed the bill with Atkins 
before it was_ passed.) 
Furthermore, House Speaker 
Thomas McGee (D-Lynn) is a BU 
alumnus, and also supports the 
legislation. 

Dukakis administration of- 
ficials were loath to discuss their 
support of the agreement with 
BU with the Phoenix. Tunney 
Lee, a deputy commissioner at 
the Division of Capital Planning 
and Operation, is marshaling the 
BU armory sale, and will oversee 
the final sale agreement with BU 
if the city of Boston fails to come 
up with its own plan for the 
armory. When asked to explain 
why the state had decided to 
allow BU to purchase the armory 
for only $2.5 million, Lee said to 
ask his boss, Secretary Keefe. 
Keefe, through a spokesman, 
declined to comment, though an 
official in the office of administra- 
tion and finance who asked not 
to be named defended the ad- 
ministration’s position, saying 
the agreement is consistent with 
discount sales of property to 
Tufts and Harvard Universities. 
Furthermore, the aide said the 
armory sale to BU “was the 
legislature’s decision. And we 
feel we're implementing the 
legislation in a responsible man- 
ner.” Meanwhile, a spokesman 
for BU president John Silber said 
the president was ‘‘not available” 
for comment. And Jon Westling, 
an assistant to Silber, did not 
return Phoenix calls. 

Dismay with the Dukakis ad- 
ministration is widespread 
among, liberal elected officials 
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representing neighborhoods sur- 
rounding the armory. Newly 
elected Allston/Brighton district 
City Councilor Brian McLaughlin 
said, “I’m pretty disappointed 
with the Dukakis administration. 
I just can’t understand why 
they’re moving so fast to get this 
accomplished.” And though state 
Senator George Bachrach (D- 
Watertown), who represents 
parts of Allston/Brighton, was a 
fervent Dukakis supporter in the 
1978 and 1982 contests against Ed 
King, he is also a fervent critic of 
the administration’s position on 
the sale agreement with BU. “The 
Dukakis administration - really 
dropped the ball on this one,” he 
said. “It really could have done 
more.” 

Bachrach isn’t necessarily op- 
posed to letting BU buy the 
armory site. He objects to the 
manner in which the sale was 
arranged, and says the state 
should have bargained harder 
with the university for money 
and concessions to nearby com- 
munities that are battling BU 
expansion. “I don’t think it’s 
entirely wrong for the armory to 
go to BU,” Bachrach explained. “I 
just think that the way it’s 
happening is wrong. Also, it 
seems to me that we can broaden 
the discussion here to include 
what BU might need from the 
state in 10 years, and what the 
neighborhoods may need for the 
next 10 years. The state might 
have said, ‘Either you grow more 
sensitive to the neighborhood, or 
we will not be sensitive to you.’ ” 

Members of several neighbor- 
hood organizations agreed with 
Bachrach’s assessment. Pat 
McGuigan, chairman of the All- 
ston/Brighton Community De- 
velopment Corporation’s board 
of directors, said, “Given the 
location of the property and some 
pretty expensive numbers on 
redevelopment of the property, it 
might be that the best thing is to 
let BU get the land and cut a 
better deal. But I don’t think the 
state is looking for that.” 
McGuigan said that his “wish 
list” of additional concessions 
from BU includes a higher price, 
community access to athletic fa- 
cilities the university might main- 
tain on the site, and an agreement 
with the university on a bound- 
ary beyond which it would prom- 
ise not to expand. 

Despite the Dukakis ad- 
ministration’s apparent hard line, 
at -least one state legislator be- 
lieves that Mayor Ray Flynn and 
the Boston City Council could 
push the Dukakis people into 
taking a closer look at the 
proposed repeal of the BU deal. 
According to Senator Backman, 
“If the city council and the mayor 
make a major thrust here, this is 
something the governor would 
have to listen to.” 

At City Hall, however, time is 
running out, and the new neigh- 
borhood mayor does not seem to 
have grasped the arguments be- 
ing made by Allston/Brighton 
neighborhood activists and area 
legislators. According to state 
regulations, by March 16 the city 
must present a detailed proposal 
for the armory and must also 
explain how its financially 
strapped treasury will fund the 
rehabilitation of the property. (A 
preliminary state estimate shows 
that at least $11.5 million would 
be required to renovate the site.) 
However, it was not until last 
Monday, less than three weeks 
before the deadline, that city 
department heads were being 
Officially informed that the 
armory was available and asked 
if their departments could use the 
facility. This even though Flynn 
had asked for and received a two- 
month extension of an original 
January 16 deadline. 

Furthermore, it seems that the 
mayor and his top aides have not 
held significant discussions on 
the issue. Neil Sullivan, the head 
of the city’s Office of Neighbor- 
hood Services, said the ad- 


ministration is considering op- 
posing the sale of the armory to 
and is also con- 


BU outright, 


templating a push for more con- 
cessions from the university. 
“We're tending to both posi- 
tions,” Sullivan said. “They’re 
both legitimate.” 

The mayor, however, is 
adamantly opposed to the sale of 
the armory to BU. “My last choice 
is to give this to BU,” he said. 
“I've indicated that clearly and 
unequivocally.” Flynn also said 
that at one time he'd believed the 
armory ought to be used as a 
shelter for homeless people, but 
that he’d been talked out of the 
idea by advocates for the home- 
less who said that housing them 
in the armory would amount to 
“warehousing.” Flynn didn’t 
mention the argument, put forth 
by Allston/Brighton residents, 
that BU might be an appropriate 
purchaser for the armory site if 
the city could only win some 
concessions for the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

Considerably more attention is 
being paid to the subject by the 
new city council, which for the 
first time in more than 30 years 
includes representatives elected 
by district. The offices of Coun- 
cilors McLaughlin and David 
Scondras, of the Fenway and the 
Back Bay, are the loci of several 
initiatives to thwart the armory 
sale. In a council order dated 
February 8, McLaughlin and 
Scondras requested an extension 
beyond the March 16 deadline to 
give the city more time to de- 
velop a plan to claim the armory 
site. The request for the addi- 
tional extension probably won’t 
be granted; DCPO Deputy Com- 
missioner Lee told the Phoenix 
he doesn’t “see a compelling 
reason to give them another 
one.” 

But the McLaughlin/Scondras 
initiatives also include public 
hearings on the issue. Scondras, 
who chairs the council’s Commit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Affairs, 
held the first such hearing on 
February 23. A second is planned 
for March 15, the day before the 
state-imposed deadline, and is 
scheduled to take place at the 
Ruggles Street Baptist Church, in 
the heart of a neighborhood 
battling BU expansion. 

Scondras and McLaughlin are 
also contemplating a suit against 
the state, and a request for a 
restraining order barring the sale 
of the armory until the council 
gets a chance to make its argu- 
ments against the BU deal in 
court. “I’m not saying I’m sure 
there’s going to be support for 
that in the council,” Scondras 
said. ‘But if the state doesn’t see 
fit to negotiate a project that will 
be to the public benefit and a 
process that reflects good sense, 
then I think it would be a good 
idea for the council to entertain a 
court suit and to ask for a 
restraining order holding up that 
sale.” According to Scondras, if 
the council decides to sue, it 
might argue that because the law 
awarding sale of the armory to 
BU is tied to legislation that calls 
for the construction of three new 
armories — which would require 
federal funds — the state must 
complete a federal environmen- 
tal-impact statement (EIS) before 
selling the Commonwealth 
Armory. (An EIS is a complicated 
project evaluation required in cer- 
tain circumstances under 
provisions of the National En- 
vironmental Protection Act.) 
Scondras said the council might 
also argue that passage of the BU 
legislation violates the home-rule 
provision of the state constitu- 
tion, which prohibits the state 
from enacting legislation that 
affects a single city or town. 
Finally, the council might decide 
to challenge the state on grounds 
that the legislation violates 
another constitutional provision 
that prohibits the state from 
giving money or property to 
churches or other charitable in- 
stitutions. Legal experts the 
Phoenix contacted said all three 
angles were long shots, but felt 
that the arguments could possi- 
bly win in court. 

Continued on page 12 
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Unification by fait 


The tenets of Sun Myung Moon revealed 


by Alan MacRobert 
nlike most religions, the 
i Unification Church tries 
to avoid telling prospec- 
tive members what it really be- 
lieves. 

This is probably a wise policy, 
if not an honest one. Many 
people react to the secret Moon 
doctrines, if they hear them 
unprepared, by bursting out 
laughing. To avoid this problem, 
the Moonies spend days, weeks, 
or months diverting a prospective 
recruit with side issues. Mean- 
while they probe for the person's 
weak points and try to work him 
into a state of emotional con- 
fusion and acceptance through a 
slowly escalating overload of 
friendship, emotion, pressure, 
and guilt. 

To save trouble for those who 
would like to know what Moon- 
ism actually is, but don’t want to 
go through dozens of hours of 
retreats and lectures in which the 
real stuff is always promised 
“very soon,” here it is straight. 
These are the central beliefs that 
drive every Moonie. 

God created the first humans, 
Adam and Eve, 6000 years ago. 
As perfect creations, they were 
supposed to populate the world 
with perfect people. But Satan, 
who had been expelled from 
Heaven for having sexual inter- 
course with an angel, had sex 
with Eve first. Hence all humans 
today have Satan’s blood in their 
ancestry, and so are prone to 
discord, strife, and disobedience. 

God wanted to start over with 
another perfect couple, but com- 
plex laws of numerology restrict 
what God can do. Thus he had to 
wait 4000 years before he could 
send the “Second Adam,” Jesus. 
As the second perfect man, Jesus 
was supposed to take a holy wife 
at age 40 (a holy number) and 
begin fathering the perfect race, 
which would reclaim the world 
from the fallen. But the Jews — 
people who believed only in the 
First Adam — killed Jesus at age 
33, before he could carry out 
God's plan. Jesus was a failure, 





Alan MacRobert is former edi- 
tor of the Vermont Vanguard 
Press. He has studied the Uni- 
fication Church for the past six 
vears, after being “terribly 
worked over emotionally but not 
quite brainwashed” at one of its 
indoctrination retreats. 


the crucifixion was a meaningless 
murder, and Jews are still paying 
“indemnity” as divine retribution 
for their crime, such as through 
their persecution under Hitler. 

God could not send a “Third 
Adam” for 2000 more years, but 
that time has finally arrived. The 
Third Adam is Sun Myung Moon. 

Moon was informed of his 
status directly by God. He is 
destined to succeed where the 
first two Adams failed, since 
God’s work happens in threes, 
another holy number. Moon mar- 
ried at age 40, on schedule, and 
has already fathered over a dozen 
perfect children. These are the 
core of the perfect race that will 
restore humanity to the Garden 
of Eden. Other people can be- 
come Moon’s “spiritual” children 
by following him as the Messiah, 
and eventually the can become 
his “physical” children as well by 
undergoing the ceremony of 
pikarume, or blood cleansing. At 
this time Moon removes the 
lineage of Satan from a person 
and places himself in the cor- 
responding position of ancestry. 
This explains his title in the 
church as the “One True Parent.” 

Just as Jews clung to an ob- 
solete religion after the arrival of 
Jesus, so do Christians today 
cling to an obsolete belief in the 
Second Adam. The Old Testa- 
ment of Judaism and the New 
Testament of Christianity have 
been superseded by the Com- 
pleted Testament, Moon’s own 
Divine Principle. This work 
describes at length why the Third 
Adam must be born in Korea 
around the year 1920 (Moon's 
year of birth) and must have a life 
that parallels Moon’s in most 
details. This great revelation that 
the Messiah is Moon is what the 
Unification Church’s lectures and 
retreats slowly work up to, inch 
by inch. 

The reason people cannot be 
told these facts immediately is 
because they have Satan’s 
lineage. Satan controls our minds 
— and he is desperately focusing 
his energies toward thwarting the 
Unification Church because only 
the Unification Church knows 
the truth about him. 
Furthermore, since Satan lied to 
Eve when he caused the fall of 
mankind, God’s forces must lie in 
winning mankind back; this is 
required by Moon’s law of in- 
demnity (spelled out in detail in 
the Divine Principle), a sort of 


cosmic rule of balance and repay- 
ment. This is why Moonies can 
constantly lie so sincerely and 
shamelessly to outsiders: their 
theology says they must. 

Today, Satan’s manifestation 
on the worldwide level is Com- 
munism. In fact the Communist 
system, as Moon perceives it, is 
nothing other than Satan’s imita- 
tion of the Unification Church! 
The difference is that the Moon- 
ies are God centered — but the 
internal administration and ex- 
ternal tactics are similar. Satan 
had to copy God’s system in 
setting up his own system be- 
cause Satan can only imitate, not 
create; this is one of his basic 
characteristics. 

On the individual level, Satan 
directs intense onslaughts against 
each Moonie and possible future 
Moonie. He tries to strike at a 
person’s weakest place, which is 
usually his loved ones. This is 
why parents, girlfriends, and 
boyfriends inexplicably become 
hysterical when you tell them 
you are at a Moonie retreat and 
won't be coming back for a while. 
Such violent reactions are proof 
that Satan’s voice is speaking 
through their mouths, since 
Satan’s essential characteristics 
are anger, discord, negativity, 
and an unwillingness to listen. 

God’s characteristics are har- 
mony, “positivity,” love, accep- 
tance, and obedience. A Moonie 
must hoid these feelings in mind 
at every moment, most especially 
when dealing with superiors in 
the hierarchy. Even a momentary 
intrusion of doubt or negativity is 
Satan gaining a foothold, and 
must instantly be stamped out of 
thought. Vigorous mental ex- 
ercises drill this habit into good 
members until it becomes almost 
effortless. 

Those who accept God and the 
Messiah must eventually make a 
total commitment to the Uni- 
fication Church's battle plan for 
wiping out Satan worldwide and 
restoring the Garden of Eden. In 
the war between absolute good 
and absolute evil, the very idea of 
half-measures is a trap planted 
by Satan. As soon as you are 
“positive” enough to be told this, 
you must give all of your money, 
and every bit of your time and 
energy, to the cause of Sun 
Myung Moon. The universe has 
never contained anything more 
important. 


So there it is. Any takers? O 
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The Saugus RESCO plant: yet to be tested 


Garbage and more garbage? 


Resource-recovery plants and the dioxin question 


by Andrew Houlding 


AUGUS — Are we breath- 
ing dioxins? 

A huge resource-re- 
covery plant here burns about 
1200 tons of garbage every day, 
solving the waste-disposal prob- 
lems of 13 communities and 
providing steam for the General 
Electric plant in Lynn. But new 
federal studies show that plants 
like this one emit carcinogenic 
dioxins and related toxins, 
dibenzofurans. Although the 
plant’s operators here say their 
in-house tests show the plant 
does not produce these hazards, 
it has never been tested by the 
Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, which has found the pollu- 
tants in similar smokestacks. 

The EPA began studies of 
dioxin emissions from resource- 
recovery plants about four years 
ago. Long Island’s $130-million 
Hempstead plant was then dis- 
covered to be pumping dioxins 
into the air, and local pressure 





(Andrew Houlding is an_in- 
vestigative reporter for WTNH- 
TV, Channel 8, in New Haven.) 


forced it to close and stay 
closed. It’s the only plant of its 
kind to be mothballed for this 
reason. 

EPA officials have sought to 
reassure the public that dioxin 
emissions from these facilities are 
minimal and that what dioxin is 
emitted quickly dissipates to con- 
centrations that do not pose an 
unacceptable health risk. Yet the 
EPA still hasn't established “ac 
ceptable’ emission levels for 
dioxins. Meanwhile, the agency's 
studies have continued. And last 
year it found significant dioxin 
emissions from incinerators in 
Hampton, Virginia, and Chicago. 

The testing procedures are 
complicated and expensive, and 
the dioxin issue is an unpopular 
one, especially considering the 
pressure to find a way to dispose 
of this country’s garbage. But as 
more and more communities de- 
cide to burn garbage in massive 
quantities to generate steam and 
other useful products, the dioxin 
issue becomes more pressing. 

The Saugus plant is owned and 
operated by the RESCO Corpo- 
ration, which is part of the Signal 


Companies, one of the country’s 
largest conglomerates. The plant 
burns garbage in ‘‘water-wall 
furnaces,” which use a magnetic 
process to remove ferrous metals 
That's the same basic 
used by the Northwest Waste-to 
Energy facility in Chicago 

\ RESCO spokesman says the 
Saugus plant, though never 
tested by either the EPA or the 
state Department of Environmen- 
tal Quality Engineering (DEQE), 
has been tested by the company 
Kevin Stickney, a RESCO mar- 
keting specialist, says the plant’s 
combustion process is “very effi- 
cient for the complete destruction 
of organic materials.” But that 
finding hasn’t been indepen- 
dently verified, and the recent 
EPA tests in Chicago are unset- 
tling. 

The EPA studied the Chicago 
facility as part of a pilot program 
aimed at developing standard- 
ized methods for sampling gas 
emissions in similar plants. A 
draft copy of the study shows 
that the most toxic isomer of 
dioxin — tetrachlorodibenzo-p- 
dioxin, or TCDD — was emitted 


process 











at the rate of about 20 milligrams 
an hour. That is not a_ large 
amount, considered at any one 
moment; indeed, it’s very small. 
But the plant operates 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, and at 
this rate it is pumping 175 grams 
into the air in the course of a year 

Perhaps more startling — and 
certainly something that alarmed 
the researchers was the find 
ing that some lesser-known rela- 
tives of the dioxin family, the 
dibenzofurans, were spewing out 
of the smokestack at about five 
times the rate of the dioxins. The 
most potent furan, TCDF 
(tetrachlorodibezofuran), was 
measured at an emission rate of 
up to 85 milligrams an hour. That 
works out to 745 grams a year. 
These figures reflect only the 
most dangerous known isomers 
of these compounds: _ total 
dibenzofuran emissions were as 
much as 960 milligrams an hour, 
a rate that equals 8410 grams a 
year. And the total dioxin emis- 
sion works out at about 1962 
grams a year. That's four pounds, 
five ounces of airborne dioxins, 
and 18.5 pounds of furans. 


Dioxins have become a house- 
hold word in the last few years; in 
Times Beach, Missouri, families 
had to leave their homes because 
of extensive dioxin contamina- 
tion of oil that was spread on 
road surfaces. Dioxin was one of 
the contaminants at Love Canal, 
and it’s the Agent Orange poison 
that many Vietnam veterans 
blame for their health problems 
and for those of their children. 

There is still some debate about 
dioxin’s danger; though it has 
been shown to produce tumors in 
rodents, industrial producers 
claim it isn’t nearly as hazardous 
as many fear. But environmental 
scientist Dr. Samuel Epstein, au- 
thor of The Politics of Cancer and 
Hazardous Waste in America 
this about TCDD in the 
latter book: “Less than three 
ounces ... could kill the entire 
population of New York City. At 
parts-per-billion levels, exposure 
to TCDD can result in chloracne 
an intractable and_ disabling 
chronic skin disease, and a wide 
range of other diseases and dis 
turbances in metabolic functions. 
TCDD is also the most potent 
known carcinogen and teratogen, 
producing these effects in ex- 
perimental animals at concentra 
tions as low as 10 to 100 parts per 
trillion.” 

There is little debate 
about dibenzofurans because lit- 
tle is known about them. Dr. Rick 
Kurtz, a toxic-waste specialist in 
EPA’s Washington office 
they are ‘structurally related to 
the dioxins but we know even 
less about them. TCDF is, like 
IT'CDD, also highly toxic And 
Dr. Epstein writes in Hazardous 
Wastes in America that ‘recent 
reports suggest that 
dibenzofurans have had a signifi 
cant effect in reducing the fertility 
of American males.” 

The EPA attempted in a De 
cember, 1983, memorandum to 
allay concerns about the health 
effects of dioxin emissions. The 
memo said that five municipal 
garbage-burning facilities sam- 
pled between 1980 and 1983 
produced results that the agency 
decided did not represent a ‘‘pub- 
lic health hazard for residents 
living in the immediate vicinity.” 
The memo continued, ‘The 
emissions of TCDD from the 
sixth plant [tested last year] were 
higher than had previously been 
found. We have nonetheless con- 
cluded that in light of con- 
servative assumptions the 
Agency does not believe that this 
most recently sampled plant rep- 
resents a significant health con- 
cern.”’ 

The sixth plant studied is a 
small, US government-owned fa- 
Continued on page 19 
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Armory 


Continued from page 9 

Like other opponents of the 
armory sale, Scondras says he is 
not necessarily against BU own- 
ership of the armory site. His 
interest, he says, is in finding 
ways to control the growth of tax- 
exempt institutions in the city, a 
phenomenon that continues to 
take valuable property off the 
city tax rolls. And there’s one 
more thing: “It’s the whole issue 
of sweetheart deals,” the coun- 
cilor said, “something we sup- 
posedly don’t do anymore.” O 


Insider 


Continued from page 3 
misunderstanding between the 
black and Jewish communities and 
called for meetings and reconcili- 
ation. Again the Jackson tech- 
nique: confront, parry, thrust, 
deny, avoid, counterattack, warn 
of insidious influences, and open 
arms graciously to reconciliation. 

It probably plays well in pub- 
lic, but as an American Jewish 
Committee spokesman has told 
the Phoenix, “There were a 
number of off-the-record meet- 
ings between Jewish leaders and 
Reverend Jackson over a period 
of months. When he says Jewish 
organizations don’t want to meet 
with him, that’s not so. A number 
of organizations have. And there 
was no mystery in those meet- 
ings as to what the Reverend 
Jackson was all about.” 

Jesse Jackson is “about” a lot of 
things, not the least of which is a 
long-running attempt to turn the 
attention of the often inattentive 
and insensitive public and _pri- 
vate sectors toward the plight of 
the poor, both here and abroad. 


At a time when the War on 
Poverty is but a distant memory, 
Jackson is a living reminder of an 
unfinished agenda. He has been 
an inspirational figure for those 
who crave both attention and 
self-confidence. But he apparent- 
ly is also “about” Jews. Why 
Jews? Why Jews in a nation 
whose public and private sectors 
are still largely controlled by 
white Protestants? Theories 
abound. 

One theory is, simply, that 
there are blacks and Jews who do 
not like each other, because no 
ethnic group is devoid of bigots. 
Blacks and Jews have argued over 
changing neighborhoods, over 
affirmative-action quotas, and, in 
New York City, over the control 
of district school boards. Another 
theory is that the concerns of 
Arab-Americans have been ig- 
nored. That's true. But one need 
not assault Jewish concerns to be 
fair to Arab-Americans. 

And there is the recent dis- 
closure by Jackson that his 
daughter was verbally harassed 
by a Jewish alumnus at her 
interview for admission to 
Harvard, but that the interview 
occurred after Jackson had made 
some of his most inflammatory 
remarks. 

Finally, Jackson’s pro-Palestin- 
ian stands, encouraged by at least 
two of his key aides, have 
brought him more than favor in 
Third World politics. They have 
won him clout — witness: his 
success in freeing the US fighter 
pilot in Syria — and, as suggested 
above, money for social-service 
agencies affiliated with him. 

Whatever his motives, Jesse 
Jackson seems obsessed with 
Jews, and the media did not 
create that obsession. 

“| categorically deny that | am 
an anti-Semite,”’ Jackson has said. 
And he has argued that his views 
on Israel have been’ mis- 
understood and that quotes at- 
tributed to him have been taken 


out of context. He has contended 
that he’s been the victim of a 
conspiracy, a suggestion that’s 
particularly distasteful to Jews, 
who, through history, have been 
targeted by anti-Semites as con- 
spiring for or against one thing or 
another. 

Jackson cites the ADL report as 
an example of how mainstream 
Jewish organizations try to smear 
him. He contends that the report 
has encouraged more militant 
elements, such as Jews Against 
Jackson, to demonstrate against 
him. 

Although Jews Against Jackson 
uses some of the information in 
the ADL report, the group would 
have demonstrated against the 
candidate even if there had been 
no such report. Jews Against 
Jackson is affiliated with the 
Jewish Defense League, and 
neither group has much use for 
the ADL or other establishment 
Jewish organizations, which both 
accuse of cowardice. 

For their part, those establish- 
ment Jewish groups have criti- 
cized Jews Against Jackson from 
the time the latter announced 
itself — on November 11, 1983, in 
a New York Times advertisement 


showing Jackson embracing 
Arafat. Established Jewish or- 
ganizations worry that Jews 


Against Jackson will create the 
racial strife that most blacks and 
Jews wish to avoid. 

In November of 1983, when 
Jackson announced his candidacy 
in Washington, a few protesters 
identified as Jewish Defense 
League members tried to shout 
him down and were manhandled 
out of the hall. 

And when four local members 
of Jews Against Jackson showed 
up at a February 20 Jackson rally 
in Boston, there was a_ brief 
scuffle as Jackson supporters 
blocked the four from TV 
cameras. Ruth Page of WFNX-FM 
witnessed the kind of confronta- 
tion that is troubling to those 


worried about tensions between 
the two minority groups. 

According to Page, a middle- 
aged black woman defended 
Arafat as “one of our kind .. . he’s 
one of us.” A demonstrator 
countered, “Arafat is a murderer 
of Jews. ... He’s the next Adolf 
Hitler.” The woman snapped 
back repeatedly, “Go back to 
Europe.... Go back to Eu- 
rope.... Let the Germans take 
care of them.” 

Later that day, this reporter 
watched about 10 members of 
Jews Against Jackson demon- 
strate in front of the candidate’s 
Boylston Street headquarters. 
Jackson later would claim that 
the demonstrators barricaded the 
doors and that two men entered 
the headquarters and intimidated 
Jackson workers. This reporter 
was not inside and cannot con- 
firm or deny that report firsthand, 
but at no time out front did he see 
any attempt by anyone to bar- 
ricade doors. 

What's worrisome here is the 
danger of escalation. Jackson, a 
brilliant orator with a grand flair 
for the dramatic, is not tied to 
facts and can adjust reality to fit 
the speech of the moment. Even 
before the media weighed in on 
the “Hymie’” remark, Jackson 
cast aspersions against Jews for 
harassing him. He has attacked 
Jewish organizations for not re- 
buking the extremists. 


Rabbi Alexander Schindler, 
president of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congrega- 


tions, has responded that Jewish 
organizations had indeed re- 
buked Jews Against Jackson and 
added, ‘If we have been timid, it 
is rather in our failure to force- 
fully repudiate Jesse Jackson's 
inimical views, lest we fan the 
flames of a black-Jewish confron- 
tation on the American scene. We 
desire no such group conflict. We 
react rather to an_ individual 
candidate who happens to be 
black, but. whose expressed 





words and deeds are injurious 
and offensive to us.” 

Some Jews are angry that the 
other presidential candidates did 
not criticize Jackson for his in- 
sensitivity. The candidates would 
just as soon avoid alienating 
either blacks or Jews. “American 
Jews have consistently, and with- 
out exception, opposed every 
major candidacy for elected office 
by anyone whose words or ac- 
tions smacked of anti-black ra- 
cism,” the American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee says. “Yet 
today, when Jews are being 
slurred, there is only silence from 
long-time friends and allies. It is a 
disturbing spectacle, and a dis- 
quieting one.” 

On February 26, when Jackson 
finally admitted in a Manchester, 
New Hampshire, synagogue that 
he indeed had used the word 
“Hymie,” he prompted the 
American Jewish Committee to 
welcome his remarks and to urge 
him to “re-evaluate” his other 
statements. Jackson was to have 
an opportunity to do so this 
Sunday, March 4, when he was 
scheduled to address the Fram- 
ingham chapter of B’nai B'rith 
and submit to questions from a 
panel. Certain elements in the 
organized Jewish community 
tried to get that forum canceled, 
but common sense prevailed. 
Here was an opportunity for both 
parties to confront their mutual 
obsessions face to face. 

Only by owning up to his 
remarks can Jackson breathe life 
into the words he used in a 
speech last November before the 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mittee: ‘Black people and white 
people, and Hispanics, and 
Arabs, and Jews, and Moslems, 
and Hindus, and men, and 
women, and young people, and 
old people — all people must 
come together and learn to live 
together as brothers and sisters. 
It’s time to call a truce. That’s our 
challenge.” O 
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porting eye 


Hoya paranoia: 
The spirit of Georgetown 


by Michael Gee 
wy PRINGFIELD — John Thompson, 


the pompous ass who coaches 

Georgetown basketball, was wax- 
ing wroth. “I want to make it very clear,” 
he announced. “I’m going to do what I 
want. I'm going to do what I think is best. 
If you want to be treated as professionals, 
treat me and my staff as professionals. | 
don’t want anybody holding my staff up 
to ridicule and laughing at them. None of 
vou supervise kids. I’m responsible for 15 
kids.” 

The group Thompson was berating 
was the media, few of whom had any 
idea what he was talking about. It turned 
out the coach was peeved because Lesley 
Visser of the Boston Globe and John 
Feinstein of the Washington Post had 
had the audacity to laugh at Mary 
Fenlon, his team’s academic adviser. 

The most celebrated kid Thompson 
supervises, Patrick Ewing, was, as usual, 
a glum presence in the locker room. He 
had demonstrated once again that he is 
the finest college-basketball player in the 
land, scoring 25 points without missing a 
shot (10 for 10 from the field, five for five 
from the line), grabbing eight rebounds, 
and blocking five shots, one so forcefully 
that it landed at midcourt. But Ewing 
wasn't eager to discuss his performance. 


Some of it he wouldn't discuss at all. “I 
have nothing to say about that,” he 
murmured, “I don’t want to talk about 
it.’ The “that” and ‘it’ referred to the 


late-game brawl in which Ewing made 
vigorous efforts to dismember Boston 
College's Michael Adams, who’s a mere 
15 inches shorter than the Hoya center. 
The ugly incident ruined the game 
(which Georgetown won, 83-70) for 
Ewing and everyone else present. This 
reporter has never attended an event 
where the score meant less. 

Georgetown basketball fever. If you 
want a truly depressing experience, catch 
it. 

Oh, you'll see some great basketball. 
That 24-3 record is no fluke. The Hoyas 
are a legitimate Final Four contender, the 
team with the most pure talent in the 
country. Thompson's main _ coaching 
problem during games is equitably divid- 
ing the playing time among his. breath- 
taking array of quality performers. David 
Wingate, a jump-shooting forward you 
could build a program around, only gets 
about 20 minutes a game because Bill 
Martin is performing equally well off the 
bench. Reggie Williams, last year’s high- 
school player of the year, got only 14 
minutes against BC, none during crucial 
stretches. If Ewing plays as well in the 
NCAA tournament as he did against BC 
last Saturday, Georgetown will win the 
national championship. Period. 

But that isn’t the important 
Georgetown story. What's distinctive 
and discouraging about these human 
beings is how they choose to appear to 
the outside world, and how the outside 
world evidently appears to them. Every- 
thing outside the cherished program is 
something to be feared, something that 
at all times is out to get you. The way to 
deal with that animosity is to lash out, to 
return hatred for hatred — usually before 
hatred is given, or even implied. 

“Hoya paranoia” has been an 
acknowledged fact of college basketball 
for some years. It almost seems a waste to 
write about the unpleasant situation on 
that team, because paranoia, after all, is 
always a self-fulfilling prophecy (‘See, 
they are after us. I told you so”). The 
paranoia and hatefulness flows directly 
from one man, John Thompson, whose 
philosophy, according to the 
Georgetown media guide, is that 
“basketball is a microcosm of life.’’ What 
this evidently means is that this basket- 
ball coach feels compelled to take 
himself more seriously than the General 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party. 

Some of the microcosms of life with 
Thompson this reporter observed last 
Saturday were fascinating. Immediately 
prior to his assault on the press (of which 
more anon) for insufficient respect to his 
staff, Thompson publicly berated 


Georgetown’s sports-information direc- 


PHOTOS BY PETER TRAVERS 


tor, Zach Smith, for accepting the sugges- 
tion of a reporter that the post-game 
press conference be held in a room large 
enough to hold the crowd. The brief 
post-game interviews the coach allows 
with his players are singular in the world 
of sports. Non-uniformed Georgetown 
personnel hang on every word uttered by 
the players, obviously eager to relay any 
unauthorized information to the coachly 
ear. In mid-sentence, a player will look 
over one’s shoulder and either change 
the subject or trail off in a muttered 
cliché. (And that’s if you get to see them 





at all. Ms. Visser was restrained by force 
from entering the Hoya locker room in a 
previous Big East game, which was why 
she was pointing and laughing at Fenlon 
in the first place last Saturday.) 

Two hours before the game, as the 
team shot some desultory warm-ups, 
Hoya guard Gene Smith hailed one 
Washington reporter and both chatted 
about their recent bouts with the flu. An 
assistant coach hurried over to quash the 
conversation, until Smith assured the 
functionary that the conversation had 
been his idea and did not concern 
classified material. After the game, this 
reporter went to a corner of the locker 
room where Smith and fellow backcourt 
men Fred Brown and Horace Broadnax 
were giggling over some private joke. A 
friendly inquiry of “What's the laugh 
about?”, and the three young men 
sobered up as if a monsignor had entered 
the room. Laughter is not to be shared 
with the enemy. 

For what it’s worth, the Georgetown 


players seem like nice folks. Not many 
people will ever find out if they are, 
though, because John Thompson wants it 
that way. His distrust of the world 
extends even to the young men he 
“supervises.” Anthony Jones, ex- 
Georgetown, now at the more relaxed (to 
say the least) campus of Nevada-Las 
Vegas, recently told the Washington Post 
that under Thompson, “It always seemed 
like someone was looking over your 
shoulder.” In the .same article, Bill 
Martin, who is blossoming at 
Georgetown this year, admitted that “the 
coach's doghouse is something you want 
to stay away from.” The Georgetown 
staff seems to feel that its players are far 
younger than is actually the case. After 
one game, Ms. Fenlon, who accompanies 
the team to every contest, entered the 
locker room to admonish Thompson's 
youngsters to “get our coats on now.” 
Thompson defends his iron regime by 
pointing to his success at keeping his 
charges in school and on track to 
graduation. That's an admirable ac- 
complishment, to be sure, but his ap- 
proach reeks of paternalism (not 








oac John Thompson (left) and 
Patrick Ewing (above): catching it 


necessarily bad) and patronization (most 
assuredly so). His players, old enough to 
vote, old enough, if they so chose, to 
serve and die in the armed forces, are 
“kids,” kids whd need constant over- 
seeing. They can’t be trusted to go to 
class, to talk with the press, to be adults. 

Thompson explained the brawl — an 
instance when his players really needed 
some overseeing, by saying, ‘These are 
kids, and they’re going to make mis- 
takes. I don’t condone what happened, 
but it’s one of those things that does 
happen.” Thompson is partly right, of 
course. Games sometimes do get out of 
hand, and it isn’t necessarily a matter of 
smoldering enmity bursting into flames 
of fury. Still, his is a fairly cavalier at- 
titude to take about a brawI that, like all 
basketball fights, could have resulted in 
serious injury. And what is alarming 
about this particular contretemps is that 
it seemed to spring out of the George- 
town way of doing things, out of the 
program’s deplorable world view. 

The game had been surprisingly even, 
considering that Boston College was 
without Martin Clark, one of its two tall 
people, who'd been suspended following 
a bench confrontation with coach Gary 
Williams during the February 22 Syr- 
acuse game (Clark has since been rein- 
stated). Thanks to Williams's astute 
substituting, strong performances from 
Michael Adams, Roger McCready, and 








Dominic Pressley, and Georgetown’s 
peculiar reluctance to give Ewing the 
ball, the Eagles even led, 39-37, at the end 
of the first half. But once Ewing began to 
assert himself, all BC could do was fight a 
heroic rear-guard action. 

At that, the Eagles almost pulled it out. 
Despite their skills, the Hoyas aren’t 
perfect. If they throw a run on the 
opposition and the opposition doesn’t 
panic, the Hoyas get jittery themselves. 
Twice BC came back from the dead, and 
even had the game tied at 62 with five 
minutes to play. Then, as Williams noted, 
“We just ran down.” Georgetown scored 
the next 10 points to put the game out of 
reach. 

With 1:12 to go, and the game clearly 
decided at 74-64, Michael Adams stole 
the ball in the Georgetown backcourt 
and moved toward the hoop, only to be 
fouled by Michael Jackson. The whistle 
blew, and all hell broke loose. 

As best as can be reconstructed 
through videotape, eyewitnesses, and 
memory (the play occurred right in front 
of this reporter), what happened next is 
this. Adams continued toward the 
basket, hoping for a three-point play. As 
he did, he was severely elbowed by 
Freddie Brown, who enjoys a reputation 
as the Big East’s foremost cheap-shot 
artist. Off balance, Adams tumbled into 
Ewing, who grabbed the Eagle guard 
around the waist. As they spun, Adams's 
left hand hit Ewing below the right eye. 
“Me and Freddie Brown bumped,” the 
BC guard recalled later, “and I guess 
Patrick felt I hit him. I didn’t think it was 
any big deal, but he obviously did.” 

Enraged, Ewing used his grip to toss 
Adams to the floor at about the foul line. 
Had it been left at that, coach Thomp- 
son’s philosophical tolerance of the 
violence would be justified, for the 
incident would have subsided as quickly 
as it had flared up. 

But then Ewing, features convulsed 
with anger, moved toward the prone 
Adams with intent to harm. In that 
moment, Ewing shamed himself and 
turned the action into a full-scale brawl. 
Roger McCready, stepping into Ewing to 
take whatever came (he took a fair-to- 
middling slap in the puss), and referee 
Dick Pavaro, grabbing Ewing from be- 
hind, prevented the Georgetown center 
from further action. 

Big men take more than their share of 
punishment in basketball, but that 
doesn’t permit them to vent their resent- 
ment through outright violence. A seven- 
foot man going after a 5-10 man is as 
unacceptable on the court as it is 
anywhere else, and Ewing’s coach, 
himself 6-10, should know that as well as 
anyone. The physical damage an out-of- 
control Pat Ewing could inflict is almost 
unimaginable. (As one BC official said, 
“If Wilt or Russell had behaved like that, 
they'd have filled a cemetery.”) Ewing 
obviously didn’t care. His style is based 
on physical intimidation. When he’s 
slam-dunking or blocking shots back to 
midcourt, that’s good basketball and fun 
to watch. When he swings elbows with 
intent to harm, as he did to Jay Murphy 
in the first half of this game, it’s a foul 
that should penalize Ewing and his team. 
When he goes berserk because of contact, 
Ewing is a danger to himself, to the other 
players, and to the game. 

And Ewing had better learn that. It’s 
one thing to play the bully against BC, 
but when Patrick Ewing gets to the pros, 
there will be many men as big, strong, 
and mean as he, and a handful more 
even bigger, stronger, and meaner. Go 
after somebody on the Suns, and 
Maurice Lucas‘is liable to break your 
thumbs. Pros who fight get fined 
thousands of dollars, and rightly so, 
because the risks are so terrible. Maybe 
John Thompson, so proud of himself as a 
teacher, ought to show Ewing some of 
the films of the Kermit Washington-Rudy 
Tomjanovich horror, or get either of 
those two to talk about how a chance 
moment of anger changed their lives 
forever, the perpetrator’s as much for the 
worse as the victim's. 

But one doubts he will. Not that 
Thompson is a man of violence, but 
Ewing's rage (he’s out to get me!) is so 
clearly an extension of Thompson’s 
suspicions that the coach is probably too 
close to the problem to diagnose it. After 
the brawl, the coach, as noted before, 
was worried not about his star, nor about 
his team, but that somebody had been 
laughing at his staff, and by extension, at 
him. Well, there will be no laughs from 
this corner. I couldn’t find anything 
funny about Georgetown basketball at 
all. 0 
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NOW STRAWBERRIES GREAT LOW PRICES COME TO THE MALLS OF NEW ENGLAND! 
SPRINGDALE MALL - Springfield * BURLINGTON VILLAGE MALL - Burlington  SEARSTOWN MALL - Leominster 
CENTER SQUARE MALL - Springfield » NASHUA MALL - Nashua, NH.» AND NOW THE WATERTOWN MALL - Watertown! 


*ONLY AT GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION WATERTOWN MALL LOCATION! (Some Restrictions Apply) 















































HAVE SOME WINE 
AND FALL IN LOVE WITH 
UB40’s 


“RED RED WINE”’ 
And 10 other great songs 


AND DON’T MISS 
UB40 LIVE! 
THURS., MARCH 15 
AT THE METRO 
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LOOK FOR (is) ON CBS RECORDS. ALSO AVAILABLE ON CASSETTES. 
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ye Night And Day 


# ownton of MESL, mc. 





THE ORIGINAL MASTER RECORDING 
JOE JACKSON’S 
“s+ ,| NIGHT AND DAY 


$1799 


DEAU 
Pre DICAN 
_ On these original hit albums! 


figs] HUNDREDS OF “NICE PRICE” HITS TO CHOOSE FROM! 


RECORDS AND CASSETTES AT THE SAME LOW PRICE! 
NICEI7LIT’S SPECTACULAR! , 
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| REMEMBER AT STRAWBERRIES 


- THE TAPE NEVER COSTS — 
_ MORE THAN THE RECORD 
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LEOMINSTER « Searstown Mall e PEMBROKE « North River Plaza * PRC 
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66 Parting Should en. a BE.PAINLESS 
Be Painless” % 


$599 
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Walking In My Sleep ae 
Looking For You 
How Does The Cold Wind Cry 


80128 
Roger Daltrey’s said good- 
bye to the past with his new 
rocker ‘‘Parting Should Be 
Painless.’ 100 per cent 
Daltrey! An exciting new 
direction from one of rock's 
most talented musicians. 
Includes ‘‘Walking In My 
Sleep,” “Looking For You,’ 
and “How Does The Cold 
Wind Cry.” 
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Pathbreaking New Music By 

: The Alan Parsons Project. 
Featuring The Breakaway Hit “Don’t Answer 
Me.” The Most Dazzling Album Of Their Career. 


On Arista Records and Arista Qualitap@ Cassettes. 


The Signs That Lead To The Hottest 
New Albums. 
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ty, we y INTO THE GAP. 


The Sensational LP by 
ah yi! Thompson Twins That 
Exploded To #1 In England And Is Charging 
To The Top in America. Includes The 
Smash “Hold Me Now.” 


Watch For Their Appearance At The 
Orpheum On April 15. 





Give the gift of music "@ © 1984 Arista Records, Inc. 4RISTA. 
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IF YOU DIDNT BUY YOUR MUSIC. 


AT STRAWBERRIES YOU 
PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH! 




















GRAND OPENING WATERTOWN MALL 





WHO HAS THE MOST (i) 






OF COURSE! 


HOT NEW RELEASES! 

U2 - GENESIS - ELVIS 

COSTELLO - EURYTHMICS - 

LIONEL RITCHIE - LENNON/ONO - 
BIG COUNTRY - AIR SUPPLY - WILLIE 
NELSON - MERLE HAGGARD - ALAN 
PARSONS - ELVIS PRESLEY 


PLUS — We now carry the compelte Telark 
Compact Disc line — the digital label of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


POP/ROCK 

TOTO - CAR - MICHAEL JACKSON - 
PINK FLOYD - FLEETWOOD MAC - 
RUSH - ASIA - RY COODER - DEVO - 
CHRISTOPHER CROSS - PHIL 

COLLINS - ERIC CLAPTON - DEF 
LEPPARD - J.J. CALE - DEXY’S 
MIDNIGHT RUNNERS - GENESIS - 
RANDY NEWMAN - JOURNEY - REO 
SPEEDWAGON - QUEEN - TALKING 
HEADS - ROXY MUSIC - LED ZEPPLIN - 
BOSTON - VAN HALEN - DONNA 
SUMMER - ABC - BILLY JOEL - DYLAN - 
EARTH, WIND 2 FIRE - SANTANA - 
STEVIE NICKS - FOREIGNER - BRUCE 
SPRINGSTEEN - ELO. 


SOUNDTRACKS 
CHARIOTS OF FIRE - FAME - 
FLASHDANCE. 


STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES & W3C/Z 
ARE YOUR #1 CD CONNECTION 


(ISG SIN N.E.? 


DIGITAL AUDIO 


COMING SOON! 


(in store March 8) 
Revolutionary New Record 


Helps keep your records good 
for a lifetime. 


CLASSICAL 

PAVAROTTI - ASHKENAZY - VON 
KARAJAN & BERLIN 
PHILHARMONIC - ZUBIN MEHTA - 
OZAWA - GLENN GOULD - RAMPAL - 
YO YO MA - ALFRED BRENDEL - 
NEVILJ = MARRINER - SIR GEORGE 
SOLT] . BERNSTEIN - MAAZEL 
PERILMAN - GUILINI TE KANAWA. 


WYNTON MARSALIS - BOB JAMES - 
EARL KLUGH - GROVER 
WASHINGTON, JR. - MANHATTAN 
TRANSFER - ALL JARREAU - GEORGE 
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*ONLY AT GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION 
WATERTOWN MALL LOCATION! 


(Some restrictions apply) 
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* * 
Dioxin 
Continued from page 11 


cility in Hampton, Virginia. Like 
the Saugus and Chicago plants, it 
is a mass-burning furnace, that 
generates steam — this time for 
use by NASA’s Langley research 
center. The operators of the 
Hampton plant are trying to 
reduce the dioxin emissions there 
by adjusting the process — reduc- 
ing the amount of garbage 
burned and preheating the stuff 
so it will burn at a_ higher 
temperature. 

The EPA memo also said that 
based on its conservative, ‘““worst- 
case” assumptions, the ‘excess 
risk of contracting cancer [from 
the dioxin emissions there] is 
likely to be something less than 
one in 20,000.... This is not a 
prediction of the risk but simply a 
statement that the risk is not like- 
ly to exceed this level.” 

The results of the later Chicago 
tests are not dealt with in this 
EPA memo. And the EPA risk 
assessment fails to take into 
account the possible ill effects of 
breathing dioxins and 
dibenzofurans together. Indeed, 
there’s no mention of the furan 
emissions from_ incinerator 
smokestacks. 

One of the few scientists to 
warn about these incinerator haz- 
ards is Dr. Barry Commoner, the 
environmental researcher and 
former Citizens Party presiden- 
tial candidate. Commoner now 
heads the Center for Biology of 
Natural Systems at Queens Col- 
lege, New York, where I inter- 
viewed him recently. “It’s pretty 
evident that these incinerators 
produce dioxins,” he said. 
‘They're a group of substances 
that instigate cancer .... It’s a 
serious problem and we really 
need to figure out how it hap- 
pens.” Commoner warns that the 
EPA study of the Chicago facility 
shows that the trash-burning 
process ‘puts dioxins, furans, and 
other compounds, all of which 
are toxic and quite dangerous” 
into the air. 

Dr. Commoner and research 
assistant Karen Shapiro suggest 
that the dioxins and furans are 
produced by burning plastics — 
particularly polyvinyl-chloride, 
or PVC. Plastics make up a hefty 
proportion of modern household 
trash. Plastic bags and _ plastic 
packagings contain the com- 
pound. ‘Basically, we found that 
the sources of chlorine for dioxins 
is PVC plastics,” said Shapiro. 
Their proposed solution is the 
separation of plastics from other 
trash before it gets pushed into 
the incinerator. But that’s not 
something the incinerator 
operators are eager to undertake. 
And if you watch a load of 
garbage delivered to a recovery 
plant's floor, you'll understand 
how integral plastic is to today’s 
trash: it’s everywhere. That, says 
Dr. Commoner, is a recent phe- 
nomenon, a_ result of the 
petrochemical industry’s broad 
promotion of PVC as a packaging 
medium. Separation of plastics 
from trash isn’t impossible, but it 
would require the use of separate 
containers and a dual disposal 
system in American households. 

At the moment, most garbage- 
disposal experts are betting that 
dioxins can be eliminated by 
burning at very high temper- 
atures. That’s the thrust of the 
preliminary attempts to reduce 
the dioxin emission in Hampton. 
It’s also the approach upon which 
the RESCO company says it 
relies. (RESCO’s Stickney says 
the plant burns trash at more that 
1800 degrees Fahrenheit. Dr. 
Commoner’s interpretation of the 
results of the Chicago tests sug- 
gests skepticism is in order, how- 
ever: “The other thing that’s 
relied on [to destroy dioxins] is 
2000-degree temperatures 
But the Chicago plant operates at 
that temperature and puts out a 
good deal of dioxins.”’ 

Another lesson of the Chicago 


study is that testing procedures 
now available are showing that 
the electrostatic precipitators that 
were believed capable of “scrub- 
bing” the air clean just don’t do 
the trick with these exotic com- 
pounds — even though earlier 
studies had suggested that dioxin 
molecules were readily trapped 
because of a tendency to attach 


themselves to other, less toxic, 
particles that do stick to the 
scrubbers. According to the Chi- 
cago study, “The flue gas ac- 
counted for more than 80 percent 
of [the] emissions.” 

What's to be done about this? 

The next step is further testing. 
It would be reassuring if the EPA 
used the same procedures to 


check emissions in Saugus as 
were used in Chicago and found 
it operating cleanly, as the com- 
pany claims. In that case, 
RESCO’s technology may be 
welcomed in other communities. 
But if tests showed there is a 
problem, those who breathe the 
North Shore air should at least 
know what's in it in case they 


want to take some action. 

The EPA testing will, if it 
happens at all, take a long time: 
the tests are complex, and the 
agency makes clear its belief that 
there’s no significant health risk. 
But the government used to say 
that about EDB, and we used to 
hear many reassurances about 
the safety of nuclear power. O 
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The Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education 
Spring Term 
computer @ programming & word processing 
@ languages @™ parenthood ® new 
technologies @ management @ art classes @ 
yoga @ investing @™ real estate ™@ career 
‘eto, @ cooking @® car maintenance @ 
ealth @ writing ™ video @™ popcorn 
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course for short memories ... . 
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— SAVE $50 — 
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Reg. $199 
=~ $149 - 
Most Complete Package! a 
——_ 30 DAYS! 
No Add Ons! i 
— includes: — 
All Follow Up Visits 
EYE EXAM required for one year 
Lenses & Case 
22 All Solutions 
ONLY Fitting 
One Hour Service 


VISION HOUSE 
7 JFK St., Boylston St. 
Harvard Square 
661-3676 
Offer good only with this ad thru March 20, 1984. No other discounts apply. 
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The Uses of Photography 


The Art Institute of Boston 


The Art Institute of Boston 


Photojournalists." 


1 Registration 
9-9:30 a.m 


recommended 
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Name 








Katharine Gibbs School’ 


86 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02108 


Wext classes start March 27, 1984. Financial assistance available 
Send for our ENI KEE catalog, or call (617) 262-2250 Ext. 340€ 


Incorporated 





Address 


Apt 





City State Zip 





Tel. ) 

















2 Breaking into the business 
9:30-11:30 a.m 


11:30 a.m.-1 pm 


of many nearby restaurants 


4 Women in photojournalism 
1-3 p.m 


3-5 p.m 


The Art Institute 


5-7 p.m 








Photojournalism 


The second in a series of symposia presented by 
Saturday, March 10,9 a.m. to7 p.m 
700 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02215 


Photojournalism has long been one of the most exciting 
and controversial uses of the medium. As part of its 
comprehensive photography program, The Art Institute 
brings together photographers, editors and picture 
agencies to define the state of photojournalism today 
Panels will focus on career opportunities, future 
possibilities and a special discussion in conjunction with 
the Institute's ongoing exhibition, ‘Women 


Complimentary coffee and donuts. Admission is $15 regular, $10 for 
Alumni and Friends of the Institute and Photographic Resource 
Center members. $5 for high school and college students with |.D 
As space is limited, early registration by mail is strongly 


Owen Franken, photographer for Sigma International Photography, 
Clif Garboden, Managing Editor of The Boston Phoenix, Jean 
Howard of Stock Boston picture agency; and Peter Southwick, 
staff photographer for The Boston Herald. Moderator: Herb Snitzer, 
photographer who teaches at The Art Institute 


3 Lunch break and additonal registration 


Lunch will not be provided at the symposium but may be had at one 


Polly Brown, photographer; Janet Knott, staff photographer for 
The Boston Globe; Joan Liftin, a founder and member of Archive 
Pictures; and Sharon J. Wohimuth, staff photographer for The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Moderator: Melissa Shook, photographer 
who teaches at The Art Institute 


5 Looking ahead: photojournalism past/present/future 


Jerry Berndt, photojournalist; Charles Harbutt, a founder and 
current President of Archive Pictures; Lee Lockwood, former 
photographer for Life magazine and author of Castro's Cuba, 
Cuba's Fidel: and Ira Wyman, main local stringer for Newsweek 
Moderator: Roswell Angier, member of Archive Pictures and author 
of A Kind of Life: Conversations in the Combat Zone, who teaches at 


6 Wine-and-cheese reception: women photojournalists 


An opportunity to talk with the panelists and meet the — 
photographers whose work is on display in The Art Institute's 
Gallery East through March 23: Polly Brown, Abigail Heyman, Joan 
Liftin, Sylvia Plachy, Janice Rogovin and Sharon J. Wohimuth 


For reservations call Sissy or Lori at 262-1223. 
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folly ’s 


161 Brighton Ave., Allston 783-2900 


MOLL Y’S 
WELCOMES 
IN SPRING EARLY 






































EVERY MONDAY 
All Imported Beer 
$1.25 
TUESDAY THURSDAY 
16 Oz. Kalua Drinks re Night 
Only $1 .50 -Shirt Give Away 
Beginning This Week 
WEDNESDAY Wet T-Shirt Contest 
Y-Price $100 Cash Prize 
All Drinks 8-12 12 to 1 AM — All Drinks 12 Price 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


3 to 4 5¢ Beer Men’s & Women’s 
4 to 8 Beat the Clock! Chug-a-Lug Contest 
16-Oz. Drinks start at 85¢! $100 Cash Prizes 


SATURDAY 
Ladies Night 
Complimentary Drink 
to All the Ladies! 
All Drinks 
Y2 Price 


SUNDAY 
All Drinks 
Y2 Price 
8 to 12 

































MOLLY’S 


161 BRIGHTON AVE., BRIGHTON, MASS. 
Super Prices on Super Meals 





Y4-Ib Burger Selections of 
French Fries ‘ 
16-Oz. DrinkS...................008 $4.25 French Wines 


No more than $5 
(Red, White, Rosé) 











10-Oz. Steak Daily Specials 
French Fries t 
16-OZ. Dratft...sccccccccscssseeee $4.99 Start at $1.99! 
Function Room ® 
Available Ue 
Mon. & Tues. for Private 
Spaghetti & Meatballs 2 ETI 
Rolls & Butter 
11:30 - 2:30 
ee $1 .99 and 5 to 10-30 















FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
ST. PATRICKS DAY PARTY! 


lnsh Entertainment ay. 


ANY DAY 
12 to 5 Each Day 
Any Drink or 
Domestic Beer 99¢! Cree, 


ANY 16-OZ. DRINK Seo, 
$1.49 ; 
or Imported Beers 
(12 Selections) 
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{ A FABULOUS VACATION! q 


CLUB 
MED 


Departures From Boston To: 


PARADISE IS. 
CARAVELLE 
BUCCANEERS 


i Your Club Med Vacation Includes: 
‘..«* Round-trip jet from Boston, transfers, 7 
accommodations, all 
unlimited wine with Dinner, 
entertainment nightly and much more! , 
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Freeport 


Santo Domingo 


| Nassau rom DAD 

py Jamaica from 29D 
Ae «ot St. Maarten trom 389 
trom BOD 
rom SOD 


posh Acapulco 
aon Aruba 


Curacao 
Caracas 

St. Thomas 
Canary Islands 
Martinique 
Barbados 
Antigua 


Packages include R/T jet from Boston, transfers and 7 nts. hotel. pees 
service 


Fabulous Vacations Under The Sun!) 
March - June 1984 


trom DOD 
trom SDD 


trom DOD 
tron DDD 
rom DOD 
trom DOD 
trom 429 


from £69 
trom 299 
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vary according to date of d 


cluded in rates shown. All rates are subject to » change. , 











New England Premiere 
Yam, MARCH 2-15 


“‘Compelling’’ — Janet Maslin, The New York Times 
“Thoroughly engaging’ — The San Francisco Chronicle 
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wns This Thursday, March 8, — 
— Tom Lane strikes up the band - 
saa at midnight with - 
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| can 868-2600 _ 


Phones attended 24 hours a day! 7 days a week! 
39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 
BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 


evssanioe. puns i Sunday Noon-6 PM 





LONDON 


PE! | 


SPRING, SUMMER, FALL 
Each way of R/T Jet from Boston 


108 1 99} 
Amsterdam ..°:219 
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Mar. 27-June 12 - Sept. 4-Oct. 23 
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Hart 


Continued from page 7 
He calls for a new generation of 
leadership, one that holds no truck 
with the past policies of either 
party. He values self-sacrifice and 
placing the national interest above 
individual or partisan concerns. 
When voters examined the re- 
cords of Mondale, Glenn, and 
Smith — disguised as “A,” “’B,” 
and “C” — Smith proved the 
most electable. There is only one 
catch. Smith doesn’t exist. 

Caddell saw an ‘emotional 
vacuum” in the race for the 
Democratic nomination, and his 
Smith data convinced him there 
was room in the contest for a 
Senator Smith. He began casting 
about for one, and among the 
potential Senator Smiths he 
sounded out were Senator Joséph 
Biden of Deleware, Senator 
Christopher Dodd of Connecti- 
cut, and Congressman Edward 
Markey of Malden. All, after 
giving the data varying degrees 
of consideration, decided to pass. 
But there was already a candidate 
out there who matched much of 
the Senator Smith profile. True, 
he didn’t have Smith’s populist 
leanings, and he didn’t quite have 
the fire and charisma Caddell 
was looking for, but he was 
headed in the same general direc- 
tion. And, quite independently of 
Caddell, he had already de- 
termined that what Americans 
are looking for is a ‘‘new genera- 
tion of leadership. 

We do not have the endorse- 
ments, we do not have the most 


money,’ Hart told his supporters 
who gathered here primary 
night. “What we do have is 


something no other candidacy or 
campaign has ... the cause and 
the crusade for this country’s 
future.” Hart believes the voters 
want to recapture a readiness for 
hope in the future, for promise, 
for excitement. He sees in his 
party — in his country — a latent 
demand for generational change. 
Hart believes that by its very 
nature politics is generational, 
and that 1984 may well be a 
watershed year in America. He 
points to Franklin Roosevelt in 
1932 and John F. Kennedy in 
1960, suggesting that they were 
part of a cyclical pattern of 
change in American politics. 
“The oldest ideal in Democratic 
politics,’” Hart is fond of saying, 
“is new ideas.” The caution in 
Democratic politics today — the 
caution that led liberal Barney 
Frank to endorse the “electable”’ 
Mondale, neo-liberal Paul 
Tsongas to endorse the “elec- 
table’ Glenn — Hart believes to 
be unnecessary. He has never 
bought into the conventional 
wisdom of the old politics, and he 
tried hard to steer the party away 
from the conservative path it was 
taking. In December of 1981, Hart 
wrote North Carolina Governor 
James Hunt, “It seems to me, 
then, your commission's princi- 
pal goal should be to refine the 
nominating rules to encourage 
the intellectual ferment that is 
our party's strength.” The advice, 
needless to say, was not taken. 
Hart has been facing charges of 
vagueness, charges that his New 
Democracy is shapeless, ill-de- 
fined. Although the fine hand of 
former Kennedy speechwriter 
and Hart campaign co-chair Ted 
Sorensen has been in evidence 
lately (the candidate’s rhetoric is 
newly studded with the quotable 
“definitions”), Hart is still resist- 
ing an easy encapsulation of his 
philosophy. In a Phoenix inter- 
view earlier in the campaign, 
Hart said he hoped he'd be able 
to touch the responsive chord in 
the electorate John Anderson did. 
He said their campaigns differ, 
though, because Anderson had 
only a few issues, not a com- 
prehensive political philosophy. 
“He had three ideas and | can’t 
even remember the third,” Hart 
said. “I don’t want to be a three- 
bumper-strip candidate.” Maybe 
not — but he does want to speak 











to that same impulse in the 
electorate — the impulse toward 
self-sacrifice, toward visionary 
purpose — that Anderson man- 
aged to elicit briefly with his 
support for a Soviet grain em- 
bargo and the 50-cent-a-gallon 
gasoline tax. 

Hart believes there was never 
anything wrong with the ends 
being sought by old-line Dem- 
ocratic politics — justice, equal 
opportunity, freedom from 
hunger and hurt — but that there 
are lots of things wrong with the 
solutions being offered. And 
Hart, who was first elected to the 
Senate, from Colorado, in the 
Watergate year of 1974, is offer- 
ing solutions that are a strange 
mix of liberal and conservative, 
innovative and traditional. Hart 
himself eschews labels. “I don’t 
think the vast majority of 
Americans even think in those 
terms,” he said last summer on 
the MacNeil-Lehrer Report. “I 
think there is a real, pragmatic 
sense of wanting to make the 
government work, achieve the 
basic goals of our society, in a 
way that doesn’t bankrupt the 
Treasury. And what label that is, I 
don’t know.” 

The centerpiece of Hart's eco- 
nomic policy is a six-part national 
industrial policy. It includes long- 
term agreements by manage- 
ment, labor, financial markets, 
and government to help major 
industries become more com- 
petitive in the international mar- 
ket, a trade policy based on 
aggressive marketing of exports 
and better management of im- 
ports, and a council to develop 
long-range industrial goals. He 
advocates a comphrehensive na- 
tional system of job retraining for 
displaced workers. He is not in 
favor of “Band-Aid” solutions to 
the nation’s economic woes, 
however. He was against the 
Chrysler bailout, and he’s an 
opponent of domestic-content 
auto legislation. 

Hart, a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, ad- 
vocates reducing military expen- 
ditures by as much as $100 billion 
over five years, by determining 
what is truly necessary to a 
working national defense. He 
favors smaller, simpler, more 
effective conventional weaponry. 
He’s against the MX missile, even 
though its production is an eco- 
nomic boon for Colorado, and 
he’s in favor of SALT II and 
revitalizing the Navy. 

Hart strategists say that Hart’s 
impressive win in New Hamp- 
shire was evidence that the elec- 
torate is not only receiving Hart’s 
message but understanding its 
implications. “I think in order for 
that to happen, we had to have 
an organization in place there, 
and Gary Hart had to be saying 
something,”” explained Jeanne 
Shaheen, Hart’s New Hampshire 
coordinator. ‘I think the concept 
of a whole new leadership was 
part of it, but it’s more than that. 
People think he can do not only 
the kinds of things Reagan did, 
like with the economy, but he can 
also make government take care 
of people.” Another Hart aide 
agreed. ‘He can improve on the 
perceived good Reagan has done, 
while at the same time [he has] 
shown he can go beyond it.” They 
pointed to Reagan’s contention 
that government is the problem, 
and then to Hart's February, 1983, 
announcement speech, in which 
he said, ‘Far too many candidates 
and too many presidents have 
been running against the very 
government they seek to lead. 
Government is the instrument by 
which we solve our collective 
problems. As Americans, we can- 
not claim to love our country if 
we hate our government.” If their 

Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 22 
interpretation is correct — that 
Hart is seen as going beyond 
Reagan — then he could prove a 
formidable general-election can- 
didate. 

So that is the way Hart came 
into New Hampshire: with both a 
message and a methodology for 
winning the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. While Hart 
himself privately speculated a 


year ago that he could take 
second place in lowa and go on to 
win New Hampshire, his staff 
was operating with a slightly 
different game plan. In response 
to the Mondale/Hunt “frontload- 
ing’ strategy, by which the pri- 
maries and caucuses are stacked 
in the early part of the campaign 
calendar, the Hart strategists 
began to talk about “backload- 
ing.’ They would concentrate on 
slowly building momentum that 
would carry them strongly into 
the back half of the calendar. 
‘We expected to pick our spots 


and tell you what we were going 
to do, then let you sit back and 
watch,” Hart campaign director 
Oliver “Pudge” Henkel  ex- 
plained to several reporters last 
Wednesday. After strong-but- 
not-first-place Hart finishes in 
lowa and New Hampshire, the 
campaign planned to set a series 
of small fires — first a win in the 
March 4 beauty-contest primary 
in Vermont, where no delegates 
are at stake but where Anderson 
Republicans have been flocking 
to the Hart campaign for weeks 
now. Another win, perhaps, in 











WEEKEND COURSES 
FOR ADULTS 
AT CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE! 


@ Overcome Math Anxiety 
® Become Computer Literate 
®@ Learn to Teach Mathematics 


New classes are forming now in the Cambridge College Math- 
ematics and Science Institute. Explore new areas in mathe- 
matics and science and possibly work toward certification in 


mathematics and science education. 


For information about course schedules and descriptions and 
details concerning our various Master’s degree programs 
the Office of Programs 


please call 
617-492-5108. 


al 


Cambridge College 


6 Story Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


617-492-5108 


Accredited by the New England Association of Schools and Colleges 


information at 


MARK MORELLI 


Lee and Gary Hart after the New Hampshire victory 


the March 10 county caucuses in 
Wyoming. A possible upset in the 
Super Tuesday state of Washing- 
ton, coupled with a surprising 
show of strength in Georgia. 
Wildfires, running swiftly 
through the grassroots until April 
4, when New York State would 
be caught up in one giant Hart 
conflagration. But the Hart cam- 
paigners barely had time to strike 
the first match before, as Pudge 
Henkel says, ‘we had spontane- 
ous combustion.” 

“We are going to have to 
compete on a much broader basis 


much sooner than we expected 
prior to lowa,’”” Henkle admitted. 
But, he said, “we are prepared to 
take our time. We are not particu- 
larly interested in closing out the 
process prematurely.” In the 
wake of lowa and New Hamp- 
shire, the Hart campaign is begin- 
ning to raise its first real money. 
Things are different in the Mon- 
dale camp. Projections are that by 
the end of March — with slightly 
less than half the convention 
delegates still to be selected — 
Mondale will have already spent 

Continued on page 28 
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Hart 


Continued from page 26 

$17 million of the $24 million the 
Federal Elections Commission al- 
lows him to spend during the 
primary season. That will leave 
him only $7 million to carry him 
through the rest of the campaign 
for the nomination, including the 
all-important (and expensive) 
April 4 New York State primary 
and a Pennsylvania media blitz in 
late April. 


The New Hampshire win has 
forced some short-term changes 
in strategy. The Hart campaign is 
making more of an effort now in 
Maine, which holds its precinct 
caucuses on March 4. Maine 
party officials, angered by Hart’s 
decision to stay out of their 
“Superbowl of Straw Polls” last 
October, had been foursquare in 
the Mondale camp. Now Hart 
must see what kind of quick 
inroads he can make there. The 
Hart campaign has also dropped 
its challenge to the early selection 
of unpledged delegates by the 


House Democratic Caucus and 
the Senate Democratic Caucus. 
Indications are, Henkel said, that 
the two bodies will treat the Hart 
candidacy more kindly than had 
been anticipated. 

There have been press reports 
that Hart’s momentum cannot 
help him in states, like Georgia 
and Massachusetts, where he has 
failed to file a full slate of 
delegates. But according to Hart's 
delegate counter, Michael Levy, 
Hart can compete effectively 
without a2 full delegate slate. A 
loophole in the primary laws of 
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these states allows a victor to 
select his delegates after the 
primary. That can work to Hart's 
advantage, Henkel said. Since, 
under the rules of the 1984 
Democratic Convention, dele- 
gates cannot be bound on the first 
ballot, it is important to make 
sure your delegates are firmly 
committed. Selecting them after 
the voting, Henkel said, is one 
way to make sure they are. 

Still, there are those observers 
who insist that, no matter how 
well Hart does, the Hunt Com- 
mission has it rigged for Mon- 
dale. “They say the rules will 
nominate Vice-President Mon- 
dale even if the voters nominate 
me,” Hart said. “I don’t think 
there'll be very many people in 
the US who will accept that.” 

There is, of course, still plenty 
of time for Hart to make mis- 
takes. But in the short run, it may 
be hard for those mistakes to 
make a difference, or for an 
opponent to apply the brakes to 
the Hart momentum. As Pat 
Caddell observed in the New 
Republic two weeks before the 
lowa caucuses, “Frontloading has 
a perverse potential, a possible 
mutation. The distance between 
lowa and New Hampshire has 
been closed to a week, maximiz- 
ing the momentum factor with a 
surprise. If you surprise in both, 
come in a surprise second in Iowa 
and on that momentum win New 
Hampshire, you move into a 
situation with two weeks to 
Super Tuesday. This candidate is 
riding momentum, mounting a 
blitzkrieg of free media. And 
there’s probably not enough time 
for the party establishment to 
regroup and counterattack effec- 
tively.” 0 


Mondale 


Continued from page 6 
perceptions of Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy’s personality and 
policies. It describes their per- 
ception of Mondale’s policies and 
person, which have coalesced as 
one. And it describes the dis- 
enchantment with Ronald Rea- 
gan’s persona, especially his 
penchant for foreign adventures 
and ideological diatribes. 
Moreover, these excesses betray a 
tiresome exaggeration of the 
world in which we live; they 
define instead the cloying world 
of yesterday’s choices, choices, 
one suspects, people are longing 
to transcend. 

Gary Hart avoided the pitfall of 
parroting the anachronistic 
choices of the past. He claimed to 
have new solutions that resonate 
more dynamically of the new 
reality of a post-industrial world, 
as Paul Tsongas had done by 
denouncing knee-jerk liberalism 
before the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action in the midst of 
Kennedy’s 1980 presidential cam- 
paign. Whether Hart can lend 
substance to his promising vic- 
tory will determine whether he 
succeeds or becomes another 
John Anderson, whose “dif- 
ference’ from the other can- 
didates vanished under closer 
scrutiny. At a minimum, Hart has 
got the nation’s attention. 

He has been aided in this 
exercise by the media, which 
have once again proved in- 
capable of seeing beyond what is 
quantifiably obvious. But Hart 
has also received another, less 
obvious, boost. The pleasure 

Continued on page 30 
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Mondale 


Continued from page 28 

principle has suddenly entered 
the campaign. Just as Mondale 
threatened to induce a national 
case of narcolepsy, Gary Hart has 
electrified the public mind. He 
did this by displacing Ronald 
Reagan as Mondale’s opponent. 
Without Reagan to run against, 
Mondale risks losing his can- 
didacy’s raison d’étre, just as 
David Finnegan lost his once 
“him again” had retired from the 
mayor's race. 

If Hart turns out to be just 
another of the ‘Mister 
Goodwrenthes” running on the 
Democratic side, as David 
Brinkley claimed he was on 
primary night, he will not move 
much beyond New Hampshire. 
But if he proves to be the “New 
Charismatic,” one who can ignite 
the latent power of disenchanted 
voters — especially among voters 
under 45 — he could well become 
the politician who transforms the 
baby boom from a demographic 
market segment into an un- 
beatable political base. 

For its part, the media are 
playing Hart’s hand for him by 
clinging, rather grudgingly, to the 
quantitative calculus that the 
Mondale campaign has schooled 
them in. Last Tuesday, for exam- 
ple, CBS anchorman Dan Rather 
called the largest Democratic vic- 
tory in the history of New 
Hampshire presidential primaries 
“the first faint outline of a Hart 
challenge.” If this is the outline, 
Walter Mondale better hope he 
never sees the text. 

Meanwhile the media are un- 
wittingly reinforcing the most 
devastating image for Mondale’s 
candidacy. As Tom Brokaw said 
on NBC’s primary-night cov- 
erage, ‘The Mondale machine 
got stuck in the snow tonight in 
Manchester.” In the turn of a 
phrase, the inevitability of the 
Mondale scenario became Hart, 
the independent man, versus the 
ponderous Mondale political ma- 
chine. Those are images that 
could not suit Gary Hart’s 
purposes better had he designed 
them himself. 

The media will now revel in 
the two-way contest. For America 
may be the last frontier of Ro- 
mantic mythology. We love an 
underdog above all else. The 
presidential primaries pit can- 
didates against each other in 
gladitorial combat tantamount to 
the Roman circus. Come into the 
ring as Goliath and you stand an 
odds-on chance to be laid low by 
some budding David. The Mon- 
dale-Hart combat fits the bill. 

The Mondale campaign might 
have used Hart's victory to dispel 
the David-and-Goliath | billing. 
Instead, its leadership spoke 
about pressing on with more of 
the same: more literature, more 
phones, more meaningless en- 
dorsements. There isn’t anything 
voters want less. Not in style, not 
in substance, and least of all, not 
in their next president. 

By perpetuating the image of 
himself as the less than forceful 
CEO of the Democratic establish- 
ment, Mondale is making Hart's 
challenge a helluva lot more 
plausible than it might be. 
Through the subtle accumulation 
of impressions that suggest he’s 
nothing more than the unin- 
spired executor of our Dem- 
ocratic past, Mondale has arrived 
smack in the path of unstop- 
pable cultural change. His can- 
didacy stands to get run over in 
the process. 

It is sad to see, this picture of a 
decent, qualified man _ being 
rendered impotent before your 
eyes; the anguished face of one 
who is clinging to Time like a life 
preserver, hoping beyond hope 
that American culture has not 
undergone a sea change before 
his very eyes. Sad but inevitable, 
if the Mondale campaign does 
not change course and realize 
that the message is the medium 
for organizing voters in 1984. 0 
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= uch of the horror 
© surrounding AIDS 
¥ | @ (Acquired Immune 
* Deficiency Syndrome) 

Smee has resulted from the 
disease’s virulent and fatal 
character. Yet there is growing 
evidence that many exposed to 
the AIDS agent may have a 
milder reaction, known as AIDS- 
Related Complex (ARC). This 
milder response, seemingly far 
more widespread than AIDS and 
characterized by such 
symptoms as swollen glands and 
fatigue, can continue for years 
and is generally not fatal. 
Although ARC, like AIDS, affects 
the immune system, only a small 
percentage of ARC cases have 
thus far progressed to ‘‘full- 
blown” AIDS. 

Although the evidence 
remains highly circumstantial, 
clinicians and researchers 
studying ARC speculate it is 
caused by the same agent that 
produces AIDS, most likely a 
virus. They also speculate it is 
spread in the same fairly specific 
ways as AIDS, probably through 
Continued on page 4 
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THE CRUCIAL DECADE 


Selchow & Righter has come out witha 
special “baby boom” version of its 
successful Trivial Pursuits game that 
comes close to being a ‘60s quiz. But if 
you really want to test your mettle as a 
Vietnam-era vet, there’s a much cheaper 
version — Sixtomania. 

Although Sixtomania isn’t as 
impressive looking, it’s at least as hard to 
master. To win in this journey through 
the past, not only do you have to field 
some tricky questions (try naming six of 
the Chicago Seven, for example), but you 
also have to survive the trip around an 
obstacle-ridden board. To get to your 
final resting point (a square announcing 
“WATERGATE: Nixon resigns, you win!”’) 
you have to battle through the Vietnam 
War, keep yourself pure against 
enticements of The Establishment, and 
survive hallucinogenic nightmares. 

Atany turn, you may land ona 
“karma” square, which might tell you 
that you've mixed your birth-control pills 
with your roommate’s aspirin, joined a 
commune (where you'll have to spend 
one turn “grooving”’), or sold two joints 
to anarc. Or if you land on another 
square, you have to follow the path up 
the legs of the peace-sign-shaped board, 
which leads into the dark heart of 
Vietnam. To get through that, you have 
to draw “Vietnam cards,” which instruct 





you to move your peg (a hippie love 
bead, dove, or pig) back or forward one 
or more spaces, depending on what 
you've done in the war (you may have 
been infected by Agent Orange, 
destroyed a village, or merited a medal 
for shooting yourself in the foot). 

This tongue-in-cheeck trek through 
the 60s might be a bit heavy for all but 
the most devoted keepers of the flame, 
but if you play with a group who came of 
age around that time, the game is bound 
to inspire a Big Chill-like rehashing of 
events — and a few speculations on 
“what's happened to us.” 

The game’s designer, Virginia-based 
writer Chuck Fager, has published three 
books on the peace and counterculture 
movements, but he says the ‘60s are more 
a personal and professional interest with 
him than a spiritual obsession. “The 
game,” says Fager, ‘doesn’t have an 
explicit message. It’s really just a game.” 

He muses, “I first coined the term 
sixtomania‘4en years ago in a piece that 
made fun of people caught up in the ‘60s. 
It’s kind of funny that now I’m doing 
this.” 

Numbered introductory editions of 
Sixtomania are available for $12 per set. 
Write to Chuck Fager, PO Box 1361, Falls 
Church, Virginia 22041. 

—=E.Y. 
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MANY SNAPPY RETURNS 


To extend F. Scott Fitzgerald’s notion: the 
rich are different from you and me 
because they can afford to be catatonic at 
the sight of a 1040 form. They can always 
hire a tax preparer. But what about low- 
income taxpayers, students, the elderly, 
and the handicapped? Well, they don’t 
have to settle for cut-rate tax help, either, 
because the Harvard Law School 
Council, in connection with the Internal 
Revenue Service, is sponsoring 
something called Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance (VITA). 

From now until the ides of April, 
residents of Cambridge and Boston can 
take tax-related records to one of five 
locations for free and confidential tax 
advice. No appointments need be made, 
and the Harvard VITA interns will 
provide tax forms, answer questions, and 
help the petitioner fill out eye-straining 
state or federal tax returns. 

In 1982, the nine-year-old Harvard 
program was named the best law-school- 
sponsored VITA service in the country. 
This year it has more than 100 volunteers 


drawn from area law schools and the 
community. Because they've attended an 
IRS-sponsored program, the VITA men 
and women know about the the most 
recent chapter and verse changes of tax 
law. So this year, you can do something 
more constructive with your return than 
praying over it. 

In Cambridge, tax assistance is 
available through VITA at the following 
places and times: at the main branch of 
the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, on Monday from 5 to 9 p.m., 
on Wednesday from noon to 6 p.m., and 
on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; at the 
Central Square branch, 45 Pearl Street, 
on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; at the 
Council on Aging, 51 Inman Street, on 
Thursday from 1 to 5 p.m.; and at 
Harvard’s Memorial Hall Basement on 
Wednesday from 1 to 5 p.m. In Boston, 
the IRS office in the JFK Federal Building 
will lend a hand Monday through Friday 
from 1 to 4 p.m. For more information on 
VITA, call 495-4427. 

— §.C. 





FATIGUED 


Army surplus stores served us once upon 
a time, then Calvin Klein and the Guess 
people bamboozled us with hyped and 
pricy stone-washed clothing. Now 
there’s a new option for comfortable, 
pre-worn ready-to-wear: the five-month- 
old Jungle Jive, on the edge of the South 
End, is committed to reasonably ticketed 
combat clothes for the streets. 

Jungle Jive has a pan-global stock of 
military costumes. For example, there’s a 
bulging rack of Italian-army outerwear 
— dark blue, all-wool pea coats with 
zoot-suit side lapels and snappy red 
piping ($20). More patriotic and cheaper 
are the olive-brown Eisenhower jackets 
($15). Fatigues in khaki and Grenada- 
green start at $3. Combat boots ($10 to 
$20) are practical alternatives until 
warmer, high-top-sneaker weather. 

Vietnam vet Mike Jennings is the 
store’s Virginia-based owner. In his 
absence (but wearing Jennings’s fatigues 
on the day we visited), Kent Schiffman 
manages. Near the front of the store, he 
points out the drawstring chemical- 
warfare trousers, overdyed in blue or 
yellow, for $13. “Wear over cold-wet 
environmental clothing,” the label 


advises. These masculine harem-style 
baggies are the latest rage among the 
junior crop of break dancers, whose 
environment may be wet but is certainly 
not cold. Schiffman tells us that the 
camouflage-design book and laundry 
bags ($3 apiece) are handmade. AWOL 
Hawaiian shirts in rayon are just $8, and 
glacier goggles — tough-looking leather- 
sided aviators with wraparound frames 
— are $10. 

Much of the “girlswear’’ — like the 
sack dresses and cardigans — is 
fashionably dowdy and just what the 
chic-frumpy combat wife should wear. 
Or blow that stereotype with a New York 
City-style ribbed rubber belt in black, 
gray, lavender, pink, red, or blue for $6 — 
the lowest price in the Hub for this item. 
For the total look, sling one of the belts 
over your shoulder and wear an olive- 
green $5 T-shirt with an iron-on transfer 
that warns: “Airborne! Death from 
Above.” 

Jungle Jive, 1409 Washington Street, is 
about a minute’s walk away from the 
Dover station stop on the Orange Line. 
The store is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Saturday, though hours 
are “subject to change.” 

— &.C. 























VEGETABLE MATTERS 
A report on March produce 


he past few months have been 
pretty rough on food consumers 
— if the freeze didn’t get our 
produce, the pesticides did. For 
just as produce volume has started to pull 
back together after the December killer 
freeze in Florida and Texas, folks have 
been hit with the EDB scare. 

Ethylene dibromide has been used 
commercially in the United States (in 
manufacturing processes and leaded 
gasoline) since the 1920s. In the 1950s 
farmers began using EDB to control 
nematodes in soil, weevils in grain, and 
fruit flies in citrus and other fruit. 

In 1974 the National Cancer Institute 
issued a cancer alert on EDB, and in 1977 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) concluded that EDB “‘is likely to be 
carcinogenic in man.” But it wasn’t until 
September, 1983, that the EPA set out to 
curtail the agricultural use of EDB and 
announced the eventual ban of citrus and 
grain fumigation, a decision that met 
immediate food industry challenge. 

EDB finally came to the general 
public’s attention this past fall, when 
Florida officials announced they had 
found EDB in their groundwater 
(California and Hawaii have since found 
it in their water, too). Since then, EDB use 
has been suspended in several states, and 
the EPA has been forced to come up with 
new regulations. 

Consumers should get a list of 
contaminated foods from the state food 
and agriculture department and try to 
stay away from imported produce, 
particularly citrus (treated, ironically, 
under US government requirements), 
and cakes and muffin mixes, especially 
Duncan Hines muffin mixes. In fact, you 
shouldn't eat any batters or mixes before 
cooking (about half of US grains have 
been doused with EDB). This means no 
more licking the bowl, kids. Plus, you 
should consider spending a little more 
money in order to buy organic produce: 
the food co-ops have been putting a lot of 
effort into making organic stuff available. 

The thing is, EDB just isn’t that critical 
to supplying Americans with food. There 
are already several alternatives to EDB 
treatment of produce: chemicals such as 
methyl bromide and phosphine (a 
fumigant that requires long treatment 
periods); a hot-water treatment, which 
involves dipping the produce; a heat 
treatment, followed by refrigeration; and 
a cold treatment, which has to be done 
just right or the produce will be 
damaged. 

Ironically, some people have begun to 
fear fresh produce. But most US fruits 

and vegetables are not treated with EDB, 
and fresh produce is one of the best anti- 
carcinogens. Because of fresh produce’s 
high fiber and vitamin content, a diet that 
includes a substantial amount of produce 
is one of the best ways to stave off many 
cancers and certainly one of the best 
ways to preserve general health. 

Meanwhile, the produce harvests in 
the southern states, pummeled in late 
December by freezing storms, are re- 
entering the market. And even though 
March isn’t a great produce month, the 
emergence of replanted crops will add 
more selection, lower prices, and make 
the month seem a bit brighter. 


Fruit 

Vegetable selections may start to pick 
up in March, but US-grown fruit is still 
lolling around. Most winter-harvested 
fruit took a beating from the Christmas 
storms; fall-harvested fruit has been in 
storage for four or five months; and 
spring fruit harvests don’t begin until 
around May. 

The report on citrus, the major winter- 
harvested fruit, is mixed. Tangelos and 
tangerines have begun their seasonal 
decline. Both will get quite sweet (some 
think a bit too syrupy) as they taper off, 
and neither will have a particularly long 
shelf life from now on. Watch out for 
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hard spots on the flat sides of the 

tangerines; they indicate dryness. 
We're smack dab in the middle of the 

marketing season for juice oranges and 


grapefruit. Although total production for 


both items is off this year because of the 
big losses in Florida and the complete 
bust in Texas, volume is still good 
enough. It seems like it’s might-near 
impossible to throw citrus really out of 
whack. The Indian River region of 
Florida survived the assault and is 
sending up very nice oranges and 
grapefruit; though sizes aren’t all that 
great, flavor is fine and prices aren't bad. 
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The California navel crop, though also 
down from last year, is moving along 
steadily. Navels are still a bit tart, but by 
May they'll be a lot sweeter. 

Supplies of apples and pears, the fall- 
harvested items, are from the 
“controlled-atmosphere” holdings. This 
means that for now the fruit will look 
nice (most growers store their best fruit), 
hold up well (at least in comparison with 
earlier offerings), and be more expensive, 
especially for the larger pieces. 

Spring fruit, the new arrivals, are made 
up mostly of melons and berries. The 
Mexican harvest of cantaloupes is 
building up rapidly, and various 
Caribbean and Central American 
countries are getting in line, too. For 
these early pickings, you need to select 
the ripest ones possible: look for thick 
netting and a slightly depressed area 
where the stem once was (if the stem is 
still attached, the loupe is definitely 
immature). Honeydews, also moving out 
of their slowest months, are arriving 
from Haiti, Puerto Rico, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela. Select dews for paleness 
(white being preferred to green). 

This could very well be a good year for 
strawberries. Despite the initial setback 
in Florida (the major growing area there 
lost up to 90 percent of the first berry 


harvest), high temperatures in January 
brought the plants back into bloom. 
Prospects look good for March supplies 
and even better for April. Meanwhile, 
California, which usually follows Florida 
to market, has already begun shipments. 
High winds toward the end of January 
caused some damage to the California 
crop, but the problem cleared up quickly. 
In fact, as a result of unseasonably warm 
weather in Southern California, volume 
has been picking up rapidly. Although 
the peak strawberry season is April and 
May, the conjunction of the Florida and 
California harvests should give us solid 
supplies and falling prices ( as well as 
tasty strawberries) in March. 

The high winds in California, which 


also tore through several avocado groves, 


knocked as much as two million pounds 
of fruit to the ground. But avocado 








supplies have been so heavy and prices 
to the grower so depressed that the loss 
was hardly noticed. Flavor is good, 
especially in the Hass. 


Vegetables 

Most of the Florida vegetable crops 
have recovered from the effects of the 
freeze and moved back into production. 
Except for cabbage and tomatoes, the 
volume is almost back to normal. And, 
depending on the item, the steady flow 
we are now seeing will surge to peak 
volume from late March through May. 

Florida has already begun to ship 
squash, corn, radishes, and green beans 
in good quantity; peaks for squash and 
radishes are due by month's end, and for 
corn, by late April. Green beans, though 
moving out, don’t look very good; you 
may need to wait until April. 

Eggplant, zucchini, cucumbers, and 
peppers are moving up from Mexico with 
mixed results. The Mexican eggplant, 
from the same seed as those from Florida, 
is very nice. Choose the silkier, longer, 
leaner purple beauties rather than the 
stubby ones. The zucchini also looks very 
good. But Mexican cucumbers are 
mediocre. Look for quality and supplies 
to pick up in mid-April, when Florida 
cukes break back into the market. The 





supply and quality of Mexican peppers 
have also been erratic. They are too soft 
by the time they arrive here: you simply 
have to be closer to the border to enjoy 
the bounties of the Mexican harvest. 

Many north-Florida tomato plants, 
which lost their blooms with the 
December freeze, are just returning to 
market. But since tomatoes in southern 
Florida, around Dade County, escaped 
damage, and since Mexico is still 
producing, supplies are almost back on 
track. Quality is all right for winter, but 
prices are still pretty high. 

Cabbage is the vegetable struggling 
hardest to return to normal. Although the 
southern Florida crop was only slightly 
damaged, the crop in the (major 
producing) northern sections of the state 
was wiped out. Good volume from 
Florida won't begin until the end of 
March, when the replanted acreage is 
ready for harvest. In Texas, the other 
major winter cabbage-growing region, 
the harvest is picking up, but head sizes 
are tiny and prices are dramatically 
higher. No relief here until April, when 
the replants come due. 

Since the late-December freeze, Texas 
weather has been cool and wet, which 
has helped both soil and plants. 
Accordingly, vegetable production is 
slowly moving into place, but the 
scheduled harvests of April and May are 
later than normal. 

What spinach survived the freeze has 
sprung back to life, and some of good 
quality is moving again. But it won't be 
until the replants are ready for harvest, in 
early April, that volume will really pick 
up. 

"haw year’s onion harvest wasn’t all 
that large, so storage supplies are 
running down more quickly than 
normal. Georgia and south Texas, the 
leading spring-onion-crop areas, were 
damaged by the holiday freeze, and 
harvest starts have been delayed. Plus, 
there is apprehension that once the 
harvest begins, we'll find that quality 
also took a beating. In the wings are 
shippers in Mexico, Chile, and New 
Zealand. But the only ones with quality 
and reasonable prices are those from 
Mexico, where Tampico growers are 
shipping up a nice yellow onion. The 
volume on these will hold up well until 
the first of April, by which time the Texas 
supply should get underway. 

Looking farther west, artichokes 
haven’t made much of an apprearance 
yet. (Remember, April is supposed to be 
the peak artichoke month.) Otherwise, 
the California harvests of broccoli, 
cauliflower, and Brussels sprouts are 
doing quite well. Good supply and 
prices, good shelf life, and good flavor 
make these items three of the better buys 
for March. 

Supplies of lettuce seem to be stuck 
above demand, which continues to force 
prices down. Imperial Valley lettuce is 
closing down, but other areas are quickly 
picking up the slack, as harvests move 
north into the central San Joaquin Valley. 

Combating winter's dreariness, a new 
spring item has begun. Asparagus, a first 
sign of changing seasons, is moving in 
quite nicely from western Mexico. 
Although harvest of the shoots is over 
very quickly, we are fortunate to have a 
whole string of West Coast farms ready 
to harvest as their time arrives. Supplies 
should hold into May or even June, when 
pickings finally wind up in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Speaking of new seasonal arrivals, 
New Jersey is starting to harvest those 
first-to-sprout vegetables — dandelion 
greens, mustard greens, kale (a bust in 
Texas), Chinese cabbage, winter-overed 
leeks, and later in the month, winter- 
overed spinach. 

All in all, produce in March gets a 
shrug — a fair number of choices, but not 
a lot of excitement. Except for the arrival 
of strawberries and asparagus and the 
departure of EDB. 

(Thanks to the folks at the Texas 
Pesticide Project and to Leonard 
Dankner of the New England Food 
Cooperative.) 

— Billy Pope 
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Aids-Related Complex 

































by Neil Miller 


Continued from page 1 
sexual contact, hypodermic needles, and blood and 
blood products. 

In other words, there is not just one response to the 
AIDS agent but an entire spectrum of responses — some 
life-threatening and some presumably benign. If this is 
true, it is a step in “demystifying” AIDS: the disease may 
be viewed much like a number of others, in which 
different individuals react with varying degrees of 
severity, if at all. On the less optimistic side, the evidence 
also suggests that people with ARC may transmit AIDS. 

Even though it’s not a death sentence, a diagnosis of 
ARC can be devastating: some patients appear doomed 
indefinitely to a “holding pattern,” always fearing they 
may progress to AIDS. It can also be physically 
debilitating. Charlie (not his real name), a Boston gay 
man in his mid-20s suspected of having ARC, began 
feeling ill last June. Over a nine-month period, he has 
been constantly fatigued and has had bouts with 
mononucleosis, swollen glands, sore throats, colds, and 
flus. But what alarmed him most was that some of his 
symptoms — he was plagued by night sweats for a 
month, for example — strongly resembled those 
associated with AIDS. 

Still, his complaints never developed into the 
infections and malignancies characteristic of AIDS. 
Besides, Charlie was convinced that he — ‘a nice boy 
from the Midwest” — couldn’t possibly have the 
disease. “I didn’t think it could be AIDS because I wasn’t 
promiscuous,” he says. It appears that Charlie was only 
half-right. 

AIDS-Related Complex is found in the same groups at 
high risk to develop AIDS — sexually active gay and 
bisexual men, hemophiliacs, and intravenous drug users 
(ARC has not yet been documented among Haitian 
immigrants, who are also at high risk to contract AIDS). 
Like AIDS, this milder version has yet to make an impact 
on the general population. 

Since it includes a number of conditions that are 
related to immune-system breakdown but do not fall 
into the CDC’s somewhat arbitrary criteria for AIDS, 
AIDS-Related Complex tends to have a rather “grab 
bag” quality. AIDS, it should be noted, is only a clinical 
diagnosis: there is no laboratory test to confirm that 
someone has it. Only when they develop an 
“opportunistic infection” associated with the syndrome, 
such as a normally unusual type of pneumonia called 
Pneumocystis carinii or a rare form of cancer called 
Kaposi's sarcoma, are patients officially labeled as 
having AIDS. 

Any other manifestations of immune failure that 
appear related to AIDS get lumped together as ARC. 
Included in the ARC category, then, are patients who 
doctors believe are on the verge of developing one of the 
infections or malignancies associated with AIDS. Also 
included are patients who develop a bizarre 
autoimmune disease called idiopathic 
thrombocytopenia purpura, in which a disoriented 
immune system attacks the body’s platelets as if they 
were foreign substances, resulting in, among other 
things, excessive bleeding. 

But far and away the largest number of people in the 
ARC category are those who develop chronic 
lymphadenopathy, or enlarged lymph nodes. According 








to Dr. Kenneth Mayer, who teaches on infectious 
diseases at Brown University and is a consultant at 
Boston’s Fenway Community Health Center, these 
people have swollen glands in two noncontiguous areas 
— for instance, on one side of the neck and under the 
arm — for more than three months. The enlarged glands 
are usually accompanied by fevers, chills, night sweats, 
weight loss, and a decline in energy and appetite. Some 
patients are very sick and extremely fatigued; in other 
cases, chronic lymphadenopathy can resemble a mild 
but very persistent case of infectious mononucleosis, 
with which it is often confused. 

Although somewhere between three and 17 percent of 
such patients go on to develop severe AIDS, a small 
percentage has shown improvement. The health of most 
in this group, however, remains at about the same state 
for an indefinite period of time, sometimes years — 
occasionally they feel better, occasionally worse. 
Because the enlarged lymph nodes and attendant 
symptoms of most lymphadenopathy patients stay 
relatively constant, the condition has been described as 
“benign and stable” by Dr. Donald Abrams, the assistant 
director of the AIDS program at San Francisco General 
Hospital. (Since most ARC sufferers fall into the 
category of lymphadenopathy cases, the terms 
lymphadenopathy and ARC are used interchangeably 
for the rest of the article, unless otherwise noted.) 

In elucidating the relationship between AIDS and 
AIDS-Related Complex, Abrams uses the hepatitis virus 
as a model for the behavior of the AIDS agent (this 
assumes there is a primary agent, a theory not yet 
universally accepted). ‘With hepatitis B, some people 
die quickly while others get a serious case of hepatitis 
and turn yellow,” he notes. “Others get a milder case 
and don’t turn yellow at all. Still others become chronic 
carriers. And others make their antibodies and never 
even know they were exposed to the disease.” With 
AIDS and ARC, he suspects the same pattern is at work. 
“You can’t expect everyone to have the same response 
[to the agent],” he maintains. 

Dr. Harold Jaffe, chief of the epidemiology branch of 
the Centers for Disease Control’s AIDS program, goes 
along with this reasoning. “Most diseases have a 
spectrum of illness,” he contends. “Diseases like rabies, 
where you get it and-die or you don’t get it, are rare.” 

When AIDS was first identified, ARC was usually 
dismissed as a “pre-AIDS” condition, so the CDC, which 
keeps tabs on AIDS cases, has not kept track of the 
numbers of people who might have ARC. This is 
changing, however. The agency has drawn up’plans to 
survey a number of cities nationwide to examine the 
incidence of chronic lymphadenopathy. “It took a period 
of time before there was enough information to really 
indicate the two might be related,” says Jaffe. “It was 
fairly controversial until just recently. Now we are at the 
point in which we are saying that in selected cities we 
ought to be doing the same thing with the milder 
illnesses as we do with AIDS.” If the CDC finds the 
results significant, Jaffe says the agency may keep track 
of the figures nationally. 

In estimating the number of ARC cases, Jaffe prefers to 
err on the side of caution until the CDC results come in. 
“It is more common than full-blown AIDS,” he says, 
“but I don’t know how much more common.” Larry 











Kessler, coordinator of Boston’s AIDS Action 
Committee, a support-and-advocacy group, suspects 
that five times more people have ARC than have AIDS. 
Both Fenway’s Mayer, who is co-author of The AIDS 
Fact Book (Bantam, 1983), and Dr. Jerry Groopman, who 
is an internist at the Deaconess Hospital in Boston and 
has seen a large number of gay men with ARC, suggest 
there may be as many as 10 times more. (As of February 
13, 1984, the CDC estimated 3452 cases of AIDS in the 
United States; by Mayer’s and Groopman’s estimate, 
then, there may be as many as 35,000 cases of ARC 
nationwide.) And others think the incidence of ARC 
may be considerably higher. 

In an interview that appeared in the January 30 
Newsweek, Abrams estimated that 25 percent of gay 
men in the San Francisco Bay area might have ARC, and 
he is willing to modify those figures only slightly. “I 
believe that somewhere in the neighborhood of one in 
four or one in five gay men in San Francisco probably 
have lymphadenopathy,” he maintains, basing his 
statistics on epidemiology studies and random surveys 
of presumably healthy gay men. “For every patient I see, 
there are 20 to 30 being seen by others in the Bay area,” 
he says. 

As for ARC patients themselves, they are ‘neither fish 
nor fowl,” not classfied as having AIDS but never quite 
free of the taint of the disease. If they are sick enough to 
be admitted to a hospital, they are not eligible for Social 
Security payments as AIDS patients are, but they may 
still be put on special “blood precautions” and “secretion 
precautions” status, just as if they had AIDS. A sign of 
this status on a hospital-room door can make hospital 
personnel wary. Even Charlie, who is only suspected of 
having ARC, describes being out with a friend ina 
restaurant and taking a drink of her coke. “She tried to 
stop me, saying, ‘Let me pour it into your cup.’ I didn’t 
say anything, but it really struck me: ‘Okay, the 
ostracization process begins.’ ” 

Diagnosis of an AIDS-related condition can trigger a 
variety of responses in patients, ranging from fear that 
they are about to develop AIDS to outright denial — “I 
don’t have AIDS so I must be okay.” In fact, the 
uncertainty of the ARC diagnosis, plus the possibility of 
developing severe AIDS, can “make people with ARC 
more anxious than people with a diagnosis of AIDS,” 
says the AIDS Action Committee’s Kessler. As Charlie 
puts it, “I don’t mind being sick for six months and I 
don’t mind being sick for a year — as long as I know 1 am 
going to win. But if this means I am going to be sick like 
this for three years or six years or even one year and then 
come down with AIDS — that is terrifying.” 

Because it is suspected that people with ARC may 
transmit AIDS (just as someone with a mild or even 
asymptomatic case of hepatitis can spread a severe case 
of the illness), there is a great deal of confusion among 
ARC patients about whether they should have sex. As 
Kessler observes, ‘AIDS patients have-a mandate to stop 
having sex. With ARC it is not so clear-cut.” Living 
under a cloud of ‘Am Ia carrier?”, ARC patients can be 
“incredibly guilt-ridden and confused,” he says. 

Charlie broke up in the fall with a man he had been 
involved with, though they have continued to have 
sexual relations off and on since then. “He is as strong as 
an ox,” says Charlie, convinced his friend is somehow 
impervious to disease. “But what if there was someone 
whose body was weaker? Am I going to give them a 
virus that will make them sick for months? Or am I going 
to give them AIDS or the beginning of AIDS?” 

All this can put the physician in a delicate position, 
too. “When you tell patients they have AIDS-Related 
Complex, it is difficult for them in their own minds to 
make a distinction between that diagnosis and what 
their risk really is,” says Dr. Robert Schooley, a member 
of the Infectious Disease Unit at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. “You need to communicate to them 
that you are worried about the possiblity of AIDS, and at 
the same time emphasize that by no means do all 
patients with this go on to develop full-blown AIDS.” 

The statistics on whether ARC patients will develop 
full-blown AIDS or remain in that “stable, benign” 
condition are encouraging so far. But because the disease 
has only been observed for some three years, it is hard to 
know what will happen further down the line. Abrams 
reports that of the 200 ARC patients he has seen in San 
Francisco since 1981 (most of whom only joined the study 
within the past year), only two and a half percent have 
gone on to develop AIDS. 

Although some of his patients are unquestionably 
feeling better, none has completely recovered immune 
functioning. In fact, according to Abrams, the only 
patients who lost their enlarged lymph nodes are those 
who have developed AIDS. This leads Abrams to 
believe that the presence of the swollen nodes is in itself 
a positive sign. “The lymph nodes are an appropriate 
reaction, a sign that the body is fighting off something,” 
he says. “When the lymph nodes have gone away, it 
suggests the body has been exhausted.” 

In New York and Boston, the percentages of cases that 
have progressed to AIDS are somewhat higher. A New 
York City study by Dr. Craig Metroka of the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, published in the 
November, 1983, issue of the Annals of Internal 
Medicine, found that 15 of the 90 men with ARC in the 
study went on to develop AIDS — almost 17 percent. In 
Boston, Mayer and Groopman estimate that of the 100 
ARC patients they have seen, five went on to develop 
AIDS. Mayer says a few of his patients have improved 
symptomatically, but that it is not clear that they have 
regained normal immune functioning. 

These numerical discrepancies may be attributed in 
part to the “grab-bag” nature of the ARC category: some 
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people diagnosed as having lymphadenopathy may 
have really been part of the smaller group about to 
develop AIDS. On the other hand, Groopman theorizes 
that people who seem to have “recovered” from ARC 
may not have had the AIDS-Related Complex in the first 
place, because ARC symptoms can resemble other 
diseases and syndromes, such as chronic mononucleosis. 

That a certain percentage of ARC cases do lead to 
AIDS is just one reason why the two are believed to be 
linked. The CDC’s Jaffe lists other reasons as well. The 
most obvious is that ARC has emerged in the same 
groups at risk to develop AIDS. (In the case of drug 
abusers, the situation is somewhat muddied because 
swollen-gland syndromes, attributed to the drugs 
themselves or contaminants within, have been observed 
in drug abusers for years.) Jaffe cites a recent study that 
demonstrated a dramatic increase in the incidence of 
unexplained lymphadenopathy in young men at a 
number of New York City hospitals from 1977 to 1981, the 
same period when AIDS was first appearing. 

Still another reason to postulate a link between the 
two is that “abnormal immunological findings” in ARC 
patients resemble those in patients with AIDS. The 
ratios of helper to suppresser cells — two subclasses of T 
lymphocytes essential to the proper functioning of the 
immune system — is abnormal in ARC patients, but “not 
as abnormal” as in AIDS patients, according to Jaffe. (It 
should be noted that altered ratios of the helper- 
suppresser cells do not necessarily indicate AIDS or 
ARC. Viruses like cytomegalovirus and Epstein-Barr 
virus, which causes mononucleosis, tend to alter these 
ratios, and ratios vary among individuals as well.) 

Probably the most intriguing evidence that ARC and 
AIDS may be the result of exposure to the same agent 
comes from a CDC study of people believed to have 
contracted AIDS as a result of blood transfusions. The 

study, published in the January 12 issue of the New 
England Journal of Medicine, looked at donors and 
recipients as much as five years after the original 
transfusions took place. Many of the recipients had had 
multiple transfusions, but in the seven cases where 
donor investigation was complete, the recipients had 
received blood from at least one donor considered to be 
at high risk to develop AIDS — usually a gay man. 

Of the six donors the CDC was able to interview, none 
had developed AIDS. But five had altered 
helper/suppresser ratios and four of them had 
contracted chronic lymphadenopathy. The study is far 
from conclusive, but it does suggest that people who 
were asymptomatic or later developed 
lymphadenopathy transmitted AIDS through the 
transfusion process, even though they never developed 
the disease themselves. 

Virtually every doctor I spoke with alluded to the 
CDC study as evidence of an ARC-AIDS link. But Dr. 
Roger Enlow, an early researcher on lymphadenopathy, 
and the director of the Office of Gay and Lesbian Health 
Concerns of the New York City Department of Health, 
argues, “To conclude necessarily that the ‘suspect’ 
donors caused AIDS in the recipients of donated blood 
or its components is only an inference. To go further and 
to conclude that this tells us something about 
lymphadenopathy is even more problematic.” Alfhough 
conceding that the CDC findings “deserve further 
study,” Enlow says that “suspect” donors from a “high- 
risk group” should not be assumed to be the source of 
the transfusion recipients’ AIDS. 

If, as most specialists suspect, ARC and AIDS are two 
responses to the same agent, the question that remains is 
why someone would develop a “milder AIDS” and not 
the more severe case. Equally perplexing is why one 
person exposed to the agent might contract AIDS and 
another show no symptoms whatsoever. (There have 
been estimates that only five percent of the lovers of gay 
men with AIDS come down with the disease.) In this 
area, physicians are deep in the realm of speculation. 
“We don’t understand why people react differently 
when exposed to hepatitis B, which is a virus we know a 
lot about,” notes the Deaconess’s Groopman. “So it will 
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obviously take quite a while to find out regarding AIDS, 
which we aren’t even sure whether or not is a virus.” 

Dr. Dan William, a Manhattan physician whose 
patients include 160 ARC and AIDS sufferers, suggests 
that those people who develop the more life-threatening 
symptoms might have been somewhat 
immunosuppressed to begin with. “If a person had a 
recent history of cytomegalovirus or herpes simplex or 
hepatitis B or all of the above, he might be transiently 
immunologically suppressed,” he observes. “Should 
they come into contact with the AIDS agent, these are 
the people who might be likely to develop full-blown 
AIDS,” as opposed to the milder version. 

He notes that the transfusion recipients in the CDC 
study might have come down with AIDS instead of ARC 
because as a group they had a higher than average 
number of transfusions; it is known that transfusions can 
have a mild immunosuppressive effect. Combine that 
immunosuppression with the AIDS agent, says William, 
and the result might be a more severe form of the 
disease. 

Mayer suggests that how the agent was transmitted 
might have to do with one’s response. In the case of 
hepatitis B, he notes, those who receive the virus from a 
blood transfusion tend to come down with serious cases 
of the disease more frequently than those who contract it 
sexually. (The reason for this is that transfusions involve 
a direct infusion of blood from one person to another 
and thus the possibility of transmitting a greater number 
of infectious particles.) Similarly, assuming that AIDS is 
sexually transmitted, sexual practices may play a role in 
who gets what, and certain sexual acts may make one 
more apt to receive a “direct” infusion of the agent than 
other practices. Other reasons given for why some 
develop ARC, some develop AIDS, and others develop 
nothing at all include genetic susceptibilities and 
variations in immune systems. 

For ARC, like AIDS, so far there seems to be no 
effective treatment, leaving physicians and patients 
more or less at a loss. Kessler and the AIDS Action 
Committee enroll ARC patients in stress workshops and 
encourage them to stop smoking and to cut out alcohol 
and caffeine. “People are holding the line,” says Kessler, 
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“and decreased stress and better diet seem to help.” ° 
Groopman says nutrition and exercise “can’t hurt and 
probably will help,” but concedes that there is little 
evidence along this line. 

New York’s William says it is imperative that people 
with ARC avoid anything that might impair their 
immune system further. That means being careful about 
sexually transmitted infections. Although he doesn’t 
demand total sexual abstinence, he recommends 
avoiding sexual activity that involves mucous- 
membrane contact. 

The fact that medical practitioners can’t offer patients 
much more than advice about diet and exercise is 
extremely distressing to those with ARC. “I waver 
between self-pity, bitterness, and massive depression,” 
says Charlie. “I continue to eat right. I continue to take 
nutritional supplements. I am running two days a week 
now. But it is no better.” 

Still, there are some longer-range possiblities for help. 
Although drugs like alpha interferon, which stimulates 
the immune system, have had little measurable success 
with serious AIDS, there is some hope they may be more 
effective with the milder cases. At Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Schooley is doing a controlled study 
with about 100 patients, 25 of whom have ARC. He is 
giving two different dosages of alpha interferon to some 
and a placebo to others. Although the data are not in yet, 
he is hopeful. “If you intervene early, interferon alpha 
might be useful,” says Schooley. He and others are 
planning similar studies with interleuken II, a drug 
known as a T-cell stimulator. The problem with both of 
these highly touted pharmaceuticals, however, is their 
relative toxicity. If one’s lymphadenopathy is on the 
mild side, interferon might cause more discomfort than 
the condition itself. 

Abrams in San Francisco is in a quandary about using, 
alpha interferon. On the one hand, he is seeking official 
approval to treat patients with interferon. And yet he is 
not altogether comfortable with the idea of doing so. 
“Because my thesis is that it is a stable, benign form of 
the disease, I can’t get my patients interested in being 
treated with a potentially toxic substance,” he says. And 
he adds, “I am reluctant to treat people with a benign 
condition with something no one knows the outcome 
of.” 

In the end, if the supposition of an ARC-AIDS link 
proves correct, there is both good news and bad news for 
the high-risk groups. Using the hepatitis model, the 
implication is that many people have already had 
contact with the AIDS agent and have had either a mild 
reaction or no reaction at all. “I think most gay men in 
San Francisco have already seen whatever it [the agent] 
is and have responded,” says Abrams. On the less 
optimistic side, most experts agree that the appearance 
of ARC probably doesn’t indicate a weakening of the 
AIDS agent. “There is no evidence of that,” says MGH’s 
Schooley. ‘Most agents, as you pass them through the 
human population, get more adapted, and do quite 
well.” The decline in the rate of increase of AIDS cases in 
New York City, which has the highest incidence of AIDS 
in the US, is probably attributable to changing (and less 
sexually active) lifestyles, and not to people contracting 
ARC instead of AIDS. 

Mayer, for his part, is concerned that further down the 
road, people with ARC may develop other 
complications. He notes that in San Francisco there has 
been an increase in the number of homosexual men 
coming down with lymphomas (malignancies of the 
lymph-gland tissue), particularly Hodgkin's disease and 
Burkitt’s lymphoma (a rare form of lymphatic 
malignancy). “If ARC represents an immune defense 
that holds things in check, can it be sustained over 
time?” he asks. 

That is Charlie’s question, too. ‘Is this just the 
beginning phase of a declining immune system?” he 
wants to know. “This is what I’m really scared of. Is the 
rest of my life downhill from now?” Until physicians 
have more experience watching the behavior and 
progress of ARC, no one can give him an answer. O 
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No faded Violet 


Leaving the sisters but still fighting for the sisterhood 


by Sarah Wright 


isters, the times they are a- 
S changing — back. 

The Roman Catholic 
Church revealed this trend to 
Arlene Violet, the Republican 
candidate for attorney general of 
Rhode Island, when it forced her 
to choose between continuing as 
a Sister of Mercy nun and run- 
ning for office. Until 1982, she 
believed she could do both. 

Historically, changes in 
Church policy haven't preceded 
social changes: they've lagged 
far, far behind. Sometimes, 
they've never caught up. But this 
time, Violet predicts, the Church 
is way out front, with the larger 
world following in its retrograde 
wake. In a matter of years, she 
says, conservative Church and 
government policies on women’s 
rights will overlap. Politically and 
economically, women will be in 
the soup. 

Violet's to a small 
lunch-hour gathering in the 
carpeted basement of the 
Pawtacket Public Library flow 
from this dire vision. It is just 
days after she became a can- 
didate for attorney general, and 
weeks after she resigned from the 
Sisters of Mercy. “Let me tell you 
where we are in legal and politi- 
cal history. We're at the apex of 
the women’s civil rights move- 
ment. But a curtain is falling. Just 
like every other civil rights move- 
ment, this one has a limited life 
span. As a lawyer, | judge we've 
got six to eight good years left.” 

She stands beside the wooden 
podium and holds out her hands 
as if she were offering the group a 
loaf of bread. Violet, 40, is a lithe 
woman whose first strands. of 
silver hair only raise the wattage 
of her green eyes and emphasize 
her fine-boned face. 

“Can we talk?” she asks with a 
perfect Joan Rivers inflection. 
The group gets a second to laugh 
at the thought of the Tonight 
Show hostess here, in its 
paper-bag-lunching midst, 
before Violet turns tough again. 
A_ high-school actress, turned 
teacher (an unusual one, who 
assigned Rebel Without a Cause 
to her seventh-grade students), 
turned public speaker and trial 
lawyer, she knows how to work a 
crowd. 


remarks 


“I've got a niece who wants to 
go to law school. But she’s just 
out of college; she wants some 
life experience, too. Reasonable 
enough. She asked me what to do 
recently, and I told her, ‘Go now, 
while your chances of getting a 
job are still good. Unless you're in 
place when the curtain falls, 
you're out.’ Pausing, she lets 
the “you're out” sink in. 

“Face it,” she says. “Women’s 
worth is in question again. You 
can tell that by checking out the 
equal pay for equal work debate. 
That would work out fine if 
women could get equal work. But 
many can’t. Economically, those 
women will be on the outside. 
The curtain will 
first.” 

The whole idea of a curtain 
falling on anyone infuriates Vio- 
let. When she speaks about peo- 
ple whose needs go unmet by 
society, her face flushes and her 
eyes burn. During a question- 
and-answer period, she turns this 
indignation to individual prob- 
lems. In half an hour, she offers 
to take Reagan to court, drive a 
tractor-trailer, raise the state’s 
consciousness about victims’ 
rights, and ‘‘put a little guts and 
passion into the office of the 
state’s chief law enforcer.” 

The inevitable question comes 
near the end of the lunch hour. 
Someone wants to know how 
this race will be different from 
her first bid for the office in 1982, 
when she was still a nun and ran 
despite Bishop Louis E. 
Gelineau’s express disapproval. 
(In a state where only 16 percent 
of the voters are registered Re- 
publicans, she won 40 percent of 
the vote.) Actually, another voice 
confesses, people want to know, 
are you different? 

Violet’s response _ is 
characteristically open, yet some- 
what mercurial. She doesn’t want 
her status as an ex-nun to become 
a campaign issue. But she re- 
signed so recently, people are 
curious, and in answering their 
rather inchoate questions, she 
reveals her own unsettled emo- 
tions: “Last time J ran, Church 
issues dominated the campaign. 
This time, I didn’t want to be 
embroiled in what this cardinal 
said to that bishop. . . . Look. Life 


fall on them 


is short. | want to get on with it 
and with what's fine in people. I 
want to raise people’s con- 
sciousness and factor victims into 
this out-of-kilter justice system. I 
see the curtain up there. I want to 
do something for the quality of 
life here.” So Violet’s 1984 cam- 
paign isn’t just an underdog’s 
race against Dennis Roberts II, 
whom she describes as a Ken- 
nedy-clan type incumbent. It’s 
also a race against time. 

Sitting in the sparsely 
furnished library of the Rhode 
Island Protection and Advocacy 
System, the office where she 
practices law, Violet speaks about 
the “personal trauma and painful 
loss” she felt when she resigned 
from the Sisters of Mercy. Like 
anyone grieving a loss they can’t 
yet quite believe, she occasion- 
ally uses “we” and ‘us’” when 
talking about her order. When 
she catches herself, she remarks, 
“I’m working it through. My 
resignation is permanent.” 

The title ‘sister’ meant a lot to 
her. When she was a child in 
parochial school, it meant 
“shakedown artist.” “The nuns in 
my elementary school were 
tough,” she recalls. “They shook 
down local merchants and gave 
food to needy families. In a poor 
neighborhood like ours, that was 
where the action was.” 

After her father, Henry, a 
Republican activist, died and Vio- 
let entered high school, “action” 
spoke louder than “sister.” “Life 
was parties, games, per- 
formances,” she says. “I went out 
with older boys. As a junior, my 
steady boyfriend was a senior in 
college — and I loved acting. I ran 
down to New York to the theater 
all the time. At graduation, | 
might have gone to the American 
Academy of Dramatics.” 

But the shakedown-artist-nuns 
had made their mark. Violet was 
sure there was “something more 
to life,” and ‘sister’ seemed to 
promise it. She entered the Sis- 
ters of Mercy in Cumberland, 
Rhode Island, on September 9, 
1961. She was 18. With 43 other 
young women, she changed into 
black and took her vows of 
poverty, celibacy, obedience, and 
response to unmet needs. “The 
first years were like school,” she 











says. There were grades to pass 
through, but instead of numbers, 
they had names, such as postu- 
lant and novitiate. 

Sisters of Mercy are expected to 
live according to their first three 
vows. To fulfill the fourth, 
known as a “charism,” they are 
encouraged to develop skills that 
help them respond to the prob- 
lems of the oppressed, the over- 
looked, the invisible. “They’re 
called unmet needs because no 
one is there yet,” Violet explains. 
As she'd seen in her childhood, 
the idea was to get there, then act. 
“The sisters were highly 
motivated, smart, flexible people 
who asked every day, ‘What's the 
need now?’ Then, they’d move to 
meet it, no matter what it was. | 
still believe that if Mrs. Smith’s 
floor needs washing, it’s just as 
important as anything else. It 
doesn’t matter what my degree is 
or my status. Needs have to be 
met.” 

Violet became a teacher, and 
her directness in challenging 
authority was quickly recognized 
by her peers. “It was an exciting 
community to live in,” she re- 
calls. “I felt a strong bond grow- 


ing among us.” That bond, and’ 


the order’s philosophy, inspired 
Violet to extend herself far 
beyond classroom teaching. 

The Sisters of Mercy supported 
those who felt called to use their 
talents in professional life, includ- 
ing politics. “Nuns would be- 
come doctors and then challenge 
the AMA. They’d become law- 
yers and try to change the system 
of law. They'd become politicians 
to improve the quality of life. It 
was a wonderful vision for me,” 
Violet says. 

In partial fulfillment of her 
vows, she lived in numerous low 
income, “high-victim”’ neigh- 
borhoods around Providence. Re- 
ferring to Oakland Beach, where 
she lived with other nuns on a 
welfare-equivalent budget for 10 
years, she says, “I loved it. It had 
the pulse of life. Sometimes it 
raced too fast, but it gave us 
perspective on issues of poverty, 
crime, police frustration and 
burnout.” 

Oakland Beach especially af- 
fected her view of crime and 
criminals. “The stereotype of 


poor people is they steal bread 
and other necessities. What | 
learned from living there is most 
poor people work hard to put 
bread on their tables. People who 
steal do it because they can get 
away with it — for fun, for 
drugs.” 

Turning tough, she adds, 
“That's what punks learn.” The 
way she says “punk” would 
make Captain Furillo of Hill 
Street Blues promote her at once. 
“We protect punks now. When 
they’re caught, it’s a good chance 
they'll get a light time in the 
revolving-door justice system. 
Everybody’s all worried about 
the punk’s rights, about fair 
sentencing. But what about the 
sentence he gave the old lady 
whose hip was broken when he 
stole her purse? She'll do time in 
a nursing home. Her voice should 
be heard, too.” 

The police working in Violet's 
neighborhood confided their 
problems to her. From them, she 
learned how cases got lost on 
technicalities, how corruption 
paid. She also learned, from 
making too many trips to the 
morgue, how the voices of vic- 
tims and police got lost in the 
judicial system. 

The key element for all victims, 
she learned, was time. “The 
longer you wait to try a punk, the 
longer you wait to get that senior 
citizen or other witness to court, 
the less likely justice will be.” 
And justice had become Violet's 
passion. 

In 1971, the same year she 
entered Boston College Law 
School, she organized a protest 
against the inequities of the US 
legal system, participated in a 
liberal panel (for which she was 
called a “disgruntled bishop- 
baiter’’ by the Providence Visitor, 
the Roman Catholic Diocesan 
newspaper), and advocated that 
women assume leadership roles 
in the Church and establish a 
“women’s dimension” in debates 
on birth control and artificial 
insemination. 

Sister Arlene was more 
outspoken than most nuns then. 
But those times were different: 
political ministries were con- 
doned, and “the spirit of the new 

Continued on page 14 
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Roadblock rites 


Enroute to a (low?) blow 


by Pippin Ross 


or social zeal focused on 

eliminating the death and 
destruction that comes from driv- 
ing drunk. Still, there is a grow- 
ing sentiment that the methods 
used to curb drunk driving have 
the potential for abuse. 

The crux of the problem is that, 
though the punishment for drunk 
driving is clearly defined and on 
the books, the procedure for 
determining if a driver is drunk 
(and the procedure for arrest) is 
vague, confusing, and governed 
by guidelines that are part law 
and part policy. Because no one, 
including law-enforcement of- 
ficials, is really clear about the 
many rules and regulations, the 
courts are seeing an increase in 
cases brought by people who 
believe that they were un- 
justifiably arrested or that their 
rights were violated during an 
arrest. 

Aside from getting in acci- 
dents, drunk drivers are most 
often apprehended when they 
are seen driving erratically, 
deemed drunk after being 
stopped for some other reason, or 
stopped at a roadblock. -The 
methods used to catch them are 
under scrutiny, however, for two 
reasons: the lack of standard 
procedure and the questionable 
constitutionality of roadblocks. 

When the Dukakis administra- 
tion was considering the use of 
roadblocks on the state’s roads, 
the governor's legal staff was 
called upon to find out if road- 
blocks are constitutional. (To 
refresh your memory, the Fourth 
Amendment explicitly states that 
people can’t be subjected to the 
unreasonable search and seizure 
of their person or property with- 
out probable cause.) 

After the staff researched the 
question, a memo was circulated 
around state offices that said 
roadblocks are constitutional as 
long as “the intrusion visited 
upon the motorist doesn’t 
outweigh the public interest in- 
volved.” Bob Cunningham, the 
undersecretary of the Office of 
Public Safety, explains that legal- 
ese this way: “As a general rule, 
stopping and searching a car 
without probable cause is a vio- 
lation of the Fourth Amendment. 
But because roadblocks represent 
an ultimate interest in public 
safety, the Fourth is 
outweighed.” 

In an effort to tighten this loose 
notion, the state’s Supreme Judi- 
cial Court ruled that roadblocks 
must meet four criteria to be 
legal: cars cannot be stopped 
arbitrarily; inconvenience to the 
motoring public must be 


I t's difficult to fault legislative 


eliminated; safety must be as- 
sured; and fear should be kept to 
a minimum. In response to this 
vague mandate, the Office of 
Public Safety and the state police 
created a set of roadblock guide- 
lines. 

To illustrate the mishmash of 
rules, let’s say you are slightly 
drunk (drunk enough to get 
arrested, but sober enough to 
create some doubt) and drive into 
a roadblock. 

Generally, roadblocks are set 
up on secondary roads. The 
reason for this is to ‘minimize 
inconvenience to the motoring 
public.” Sargeant James Sartori, 
the PR man for the state police, 
says that 500 feet before the 
actual roadblock, there must be a 
six-foot-by-six-foot sign that 
says: ‘roadblock ahead.” Nearby, 
there should also be a cruiser in a 
position of what he calls “high 
visibility.” Since you're sober 
enough to know you're a little 
drunk, you decide at this point it 
may be wise to bail out and avoid 
the risk of getting caught. Is that 
okay? 

“Absolutely,” Sartori says, 
quickly adding, “but you'll prob- 
ably get stopped by the cruiser 
for making a U-turn. . . . It’s alsoa 
bit incriminating to turn around.” 
Therefore, bailing out is not 
highly recommended. (Recently, 
however, a district court judge 
cleared an Easthampton woman 
charged with drunk driving be- 
cause she had turned around to 
avoid a roadblock. He said the 
regulations on roadblocks make 
no provision for people who turn 
around.) 

Two hundred feet after the first 
sign, there must be a second, 
identical one. And there should 
be flares burning all along this 
strip. The actual roadblock comes 
300 feet after the second sign. It 
must be well lit, and all cruisers 
have to have blue lights flashing. 

State-police regulations say 
that at the site there must be no 
fewer than five uniformed of- 
ficers (and no more than 11) 
trained in “roadblock tactics.” If 
the signs, the flares, the lights, or 
the trained officers in uniform 
aren't there, the roadblock is, 
according to Sartori, “grossly 
illegal and should be stopped 
immediately.” 

As you enter the roadblock, 
your heart is pounding (so much 
for minimizing fear). Whether 
you are stopped is an important 
aspect in the debate over road- 
block constitutionality. Because 
cars cannot be stopped in an 
arbitrary manner, it has to be 
decided, before the roadblock is 
set up, what the sequence of 
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stopping cars will be: it may be 
every car, every third car, or 
every 10th car, but the pattern 
can’t be broken. It’s interesting to 
note that the US Supreme Court 
has only approved the method of 
stopping everyone. 

Against the glare of the 
floodlights, an officer approaches 
your car. He has been trained to 
make a brief and courteous state- 
ment, such as “Good evening, 
sorry for the inconvenience [even 


though there isn’t supposed to be 
any], this is a routine sobriety 
checkpoint.’ He then hands you 
a pamphlet about Massachusetts’ 
drunk-driving laws. Unless 
something you do _ indicates 
you've been drinking, you aren't 
to be kept for more than 60 
seconds. It’s all right to have a 
carload of roaring drunks as long 
as you, the driver, are sober. 

To detect intoxication, the of- 
ficer has been trained to notice 





quickly (in consideration of the 
time limit) the smell of alcohol, 
dilated pupils, impaired move- 
ment, incoherent speech, and 
signs of drowsiness. Unfortunate- 
ly for you, you slur a couple of 
words, causing the officer to 
suspect you are drunk. There is 
now probable cause for him to 

check further. 
He pulls you over and asks you 
to produce your license and 
Continued on page 12 
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Fast foods 


Bitter herbs to swallow 


by Ariel Swartley 


Man is far more perfectly 
equipped for suffering than for 


pleasure. 
E ing; enough cheesecake 

lust and _ chocoholism; 
enough Mardi Gras. I want to talk 
about gastronomic discipline and 
absolution. The urge to restrict 
our diets seizes all of us at one 
time or another, but what I have 
in mind is neither the medicinal 
purgatory of dry toast and clear 
liquids, nor the culinary hell of 
weight watching. I am interested 
in the foods we reach for in faith 
and penitence during the somber 
little Lents of our digestive lives. 

Who has never emerged from a 
long and fatty winter, a 
protracted holiday season of 
roasts and butter creams, or a 
succession of spicy ethnic 
restaurants hungry for something 
lean, rigorous, and all-redeem- 
ing, hungry to the point of 
minginess? Why, in other words, 
do you think there are lentils? 
Actually, their name derives from 
their lens-like shape; never- 
theless, those grim and greyish 
peas are among the world’s pre- 
eminently penitential foods. 

In honor of the ecclesiastical 
Lent, which begins this week, I 
asked a couple of friends raised in 
fairly traditional Catholic 
families what they remembered 
about fasting. Not much, as it 
turns out. ‘’Fishcakes on Fridays.” 
“Ember Day: no bologna.” Buy- 
ing candy and putting it away, 
untasted, until Easter. Even these 
few observances have fallen off 
since Pope Paul VI rewrote the 
Roman church's dietary laws in 
1966. 

In fact, Christian fasting seems 
to have been on the decline 
practically since it began. The 
early monks in Rome celebrated 
not one Lent, but three — each 
consisting of 40 days of meager, 
meatless meals. Brillat-Savarin, 
writing in 1825, complained 
about the general slackening in 
France. Before the Revolution, he 
observed, Lent meant no break- 
fast, a scanty lunch of fish and 
vegetables, and a cheerless sup- 
per of salads, jams, and fruits. 
Considering that Lent falls in 


— Brillat-Savarin, 
The Physiology of Taste 


nough craving and binge- 


February, March, and early April, 
the fruits most probably were 
dried. In English, indeed, a 
Lenten-fig is a dry fig. 

The word Lent itself comes 
from an older (pagan) word for 
spring — not a bad time for a 
change of diet in the North 
Temperate Zone. With the salt- 
cured meats from the autumn’s 
butchering running low~ and 
cholesterol consequently running 
high, an enforced diet of fish, 
beans, and the first of the new 
spring greens had its advantages. 

Not that fasters always saw it 
that way. Samuel Pepys com- 
plained to his diary of being 
forced to dine at home one March 
on “a poor Lenten dinner of 
colewurts and bacon.” Pepys lost 
some of my sympathies when I 
discovered that a colewurt is 
neither a sea worm nor an 
unmentionable gland, but a mild- 
mannered 17th-century cabbage. 
And wasn’t he cheating with the 
bacon? 

My favorite candidate for the 
compleat fasting food is the 
celery root (or celeriac). It’s a 
chewier — and therefore meatier 
— vegetable than most and has a 
complicated half-nutty, half-as- 
tringent taste. A winter root with a 
springlike lift, it’s refreshing in 
salads, subtle when cooked, and 
a good companion to carrots, 
potatoes, and peas. What more 
do you want? It even arrives in its 
own hair shirt — a stubbly brown 
skin that’s properly, peni- 
tentially, the devil to peel. 


Salad of a thin man 
Serves four to six 

1 head chicory; 

1 medium celery root; 

¥2 pound fresh peas; 

olive oil; 

red wine vinegar; 

salt; 

pepper. 

Peel the celery root, hacking 
away at the gnarled end, and cut 
it into matchsticks. Shell the peas. 
Steam the root and peas until 
they’re just tender. Rinse them in 
cold water and drain. Wash and 
dry the chicory and line a salad 
bowl with the leaves. Add the 
cooled celery root and then the 
peas. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and toss with oil and 
vinegar. 
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Christianity is not the only 
religion to observe a season of 
culinary mortification. During 
Ramadan, the ninth month of the 
Moslem year, no food or water is 
supposed to be taken between 
sunrise and sunset. At the stroke 
of nightfall — announced in 
some countries by a cannon blast 
— the by-then lightheaded 
faithful sit down to high-energy 
restoratives like dates, honey 
cakes, and spicy lamb-and-lentil 
soups. 

In addition to prescribing the 
well-known bitter herbs, the Jew- 
ish dietary laws for Passover 
insist that no crumb of yeast or 
other leavening agent find its 
way into the dishes served. One 
inspired result of this prohibition 
is the crispy, indestructible 
matzoh. Another is the dense, 
moist luxury of cakes made en- 
tirely out of ground nuts, sugar, 
and beaten eggs. 

Dietary restrictions — whether 
handed down by Moses or the 
pope or Georges (Mr. Macro- 
biotics) Ohsawa — satisfy certain 
cravings that are not wholly 
spiritual. A set of rules to cook 
and eat by holds out the promise 
of orderly living: soon, perhaps, 
the discipline of the kitchen will 
extend to the messier rooms 
beyond. If we are truly what we 
eat, then perhaps our lives will 


attain for a while the lean econ- 
omy of a Lenten stew or the 
snappy simplicity of a matzoh. 
Meanwhile, there’s the intellec- 
tual pleasure to be had in devis- 
ing a meal within the rules that 
is, in Brillat-Savarin’s words, “a 
collation at once strictly apos- 
tolical and having all the ap- 
pearance of a good supper.” 

Nowadays, you're most apt to 
find that sort of ingenious sleight 
of whisk practiced by vegetarian, 
whole-grain cooks. An advertise- 
ment for a collection of “naturally 
sweetened whole-grain dessert 
recipes” notes, “It is really dif- 
ficult to work with these heavier 
ingredients and come up with an 
ethereal result.” How true, but 
it’s probably useless to suggest to 
the Common Ground bakers that 
the occasional piece of white- 
flour, white-sugar pastry is less of 
a health threat than the regular 
consumption of maple-syrupy 
sweets. It never pays to argue 
with believers who are having 
fun. 

Although I am in general dis- 
trustful of any cuisine that ab- 
jures prosciutto in favor of carob 
snacks and thinks up recipes for 
Thanksgiving turkeys molded 
entirely out of brown rice, there 
comes a moment every year — 
sometime after the first snow flies 
and before the early tangerines 


hit the market — when I yearn 
for sour clarity, rich meatlessness, 
and quasi-macrobiotic mysticism. 


State of Maine miso 
soup 
Serves a medium-size 
commune 

2 tablespoons Miso soybean 
paste (Mugi style is preferred); 

% cup, less 1 tablespoon, 
Tamari soy sauce; 

2 bay leaves; 

1 heaping teaspoon ground 
ginger; 

1 tablespoon dried parsley; 

2 teaspoons dried rosemary; 

3 to 3¥2 quarts water; 

1 meditim onion; 

2 stalks celery; 

3 carrots; 

% large cabbage; 

2 to 3 tablespoons safflower oil. 

In a large soup kettle, dissolve 
miso in two cups of the water. 
Add tamari, herbs, ginger, and 
the rest of the water and bring to 
a boil. Meanwhile, dice the vege- 
tables and heat the oil in a frying 
pan. Sauté the vegetables quickly 
— until they are just soft. Pour off 
the excess oil, and add the 
vegetables to the soup liquid. 
(The oil still clinging to the 
vegetables adds flavor.) Simmer 
about three hours. (This soup is 
hard to overcook.) Serve with 
brown rice and contrition. O 





Fitting by an eye doctor. 


Some people choose an optician because they offer a 


If you've ever bought contact lenses that didn't fit comfortably 
orcausedirritation, you know how important an eye doctor canbe. 
If you bought your contacts from an optician, there's not much 
they can do for you. You see, opticians are licensed to fill eye 
doctors’ prescriptions. Legally, they can't perform examinations 


or prescribe eyewear. 


An eye doctor is, of course, licensed to examine your eyes and 
prescribe eyewear. And with the variety of types and brands of 
contacts available today - single vision, bifocal, extended wear, 
astigmatic, etc. - fitting by an eye doctor is more important than 


ever. 
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oO by Michael Silverstein 

= financial marketplace is 
z A a rich ecology. It contains 
° not only buyers, sellers, 
5 and brokers who bring the two 
b together, but also all manner of 


people looking to make a buck 
from the bad habits, greed, 
chicken-heartedness, or simple 
errors of other players. One of the 
most interesting of these 
operatives in the stock market 
today is the option trader. 

Options are to stock as 
quaaludes are to Madeira. They 
are an exaggerated investing 
dimension. Although they can be 
the fast lane of the stock market, 
played another way, they are one 
of its safest and potentially most 
profitable income producers. But 
successful option trading requires 
active participation by an in- 
vestor either smarter and more 
persistent than his peers or obliv- 
ious to pain and the dictates of 
common sense. 

An option is an agreement to 
buy or sell 100 shares of a 
common stock at a set price 
within a specified period. Op- 
tions have been around in vari- 
ous forms for years, but it wasn’t 
until 1973 that an exchange 
started listing and clearing option 
transactions, thus allowing 
buyers and sellers to do business 
on a large scale. Four exchanges 
— the Chicago Board Options 
Exchange (the first to do it), the 
American Stock Exchange, the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange, 
and the Pacific Stock Exchange 
now approve options for 
trading. Hundreds of publicly 
listed companies issue options 
through these exchanges, and the 
trading action is noted daily in 
such publications as the Wall 
Street Journal. Investors can trade 
individual options at most major 
brokerage houses, and_ those 
wishing to “trade an average” 
instead of a single option can 
purchase Standard & Poor’s In- 
dex Options, Amex Options, or 
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Personal finance 
Puts and calls 


Taking stock of options 


NYSE Index Options. 

The basic concept of option 
trading is fairly simple. Let’s say 
you purchase a “call option” (an 
option to buy) on 100 shares of 
Jones Plastics, each share of 
which is selling for $50. Options 
are “written” (sold) for three, six, 
or nine months, but because an 
active secondary market exists for 
them on exchanges, they can be 
purchased for almost any length 
of time, up through nine months. 
If our hypothetical option has a 
six-month term, and the buyer 
pays a $5-per-share ‘option 
premium” for the right to acquire 
his option, its cost is $500. For this 
option buyer to make money, the 
price of Jones has to rise by more 
than the $5-per-share within the 
six-month duration of the option. 
(If the option purchaser believes 
Jones shares will fall instead of 
rise in this period, he may 
purchase a “put.” Puts are the 
mirror image of calls. They 
produce profits when stock prices 
fall below a certain level.) 

What gives a special flavor to 
these option transactions are 
their all-or-nothing quality and 
the leveraging action they permit. 
Let’s say that you buy the com- 
mon shares of Jones Plastics 
instead of options on the stock. 
Over six months, the share price 
goes down from $50 to $40. Your 
$5000 worth of shares is now 
worth $4000, a 20 percent loss. If 
during those six months the 
shares of Jones continue to trade 
at $50 a piece, you are even for 
the period. If the share price is up 
to $60, your stock is worth $6000, 
a 20 percent gain. 

These same three possible 
stock-price scenarios have very 
different consequences for Jones 
options holders, who have paid 
$5 per share for the right to buy 
the stock at $50 per share within 
six months. If the stock price 
drops in this time, the option 
holder won't exercise his option 
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and thus will lose the entire price 
of the option. If the stock price 
remains the same, the option 
holder again loses all his money. 
If the stock rises by anything less 
than five points, the option hold- 
er will likely lose his option price 
as well — unless he resells the 
option before it expires. 

If the stock rises to as much as 
$60 per share, however, the 
holder of this hypothetical option 
begins to make out very well 
indeed. His $5-per-share option 
is $10-per-share above its re- 
demption price, allowing a 100 
percent return on investment 
within six months. Were Jones 
shares to go as high as $70 per 
share, the option holder would 
get a 400 percent return over six 
months — equivalent to an 800 
percent per annum return. 

If you think these numbers 
through, it immediately becomes 
clear than many more people will 
lose money buying options than 
will make money. How many 
stocks, after all, are going to go up 
10 or 20 percent in value over the 
course of a few months? The 
extraordinary returns possible 
from leverage when this unlikely 
circumstance occurs, however, 
keep people coming back to the 
option-buying well. There are 
enough real-life tales of options 
bought for almost nothing on a 
Friday that, after a corporate 


takeover is announced, make 
their holders 1500 percent profits 
over a weekend to see to that. 
The impetus — and the odds in 
option buying — are thus re- 
markably similar to those found 
at Las Vegas gaming tables or the 
local dog track. 

Call and put buying is only for 
the most adventurous, but option 
writing (selling) can grind out 
very solid and substantial returns 
for the conservative-minded 
(though here, too, there is room 
to play with an edge if one is so 
inclined). The gambler’s edge in 
option writing involves selling 
options on stock one does not 
actually own, a practice that 
bears the picturesque label of 
“naked option writing.” 

One goes naked (uncovered) 
for the extra profit it makes 
possible. Instead of putting up 
$5000 to own 100 shares of Jones 
Plastics on which an option can 
be written, one may put only 
$2500 or so with a broker “on 
margin” and still sell the option. 
This technique has the same sort 
of leveraging effect for an option 
seller as an option buyer enjoys. 
It is also akin, in certain aspects, 
to mooning out the side window 
of your car while passing a state- 
police barracks. The chances are 
excellent you will never get 
caught. But if you do, you're in 
big trouble. If the stock on which 








you wrote an “uncovered” option 
suddenly makes a sharp, unex- 
pected rise, you lose your shirt, 
since you still have to provide the 
stock, and now at the higher 
price. You could end up wishing 
you had invested in something as 
sound as “whoops” bonds. 

“Covered” option writers, on 
the other hand, face none of the 
pitfalls of the option buyer or the 
naked seller. The covered option 
writer always makes money, 
though the amount of money 
made depends a lot on skill and 
depth of commitment. This 
money is also made at the 
expense of some of the upside 
potential enjoyed by other mar- 
ket players. 

Again, using the highly simpli- 
fied Jones Plastics example, say 
that the covered option writer 
sells a six-month option on 100 
shares of the Jones stock for $5 
per share, and that this option 
may be exercised for $50 per 
share. This writer keeps the $5- 
per-share option premium 
whether or not the option is 
exercised (which it probably 
won't be). And after one option 
runs out without being exercised, 
another can be written on the 
same stock, and another option 
premium pocketed. Sometimes 
(though not always), this option 
writer also receives dividends 

Continued on page 12 
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before you buy. 
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PLUS-ALL FUTONS 15% OFF 


Introducing our newest convertible bed frame— the “Studio Sleeper.” 
Made of solid oak, it converts from bed to couch in a few sensational seconds! 
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URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
Mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, seats, 
Station wagons, boats, 
campers. Any shape or size 
cut while you wait — NO 
CHARGE. 

Stitching service available 
TS 

Bench 24x75 10.37 17.09 25.64 
Cot 30x75 11.59 21.36 32.05 
Twin 39x75 14.65 27.75 41.51 
Ye 48x75 18.31 34.18 51.28 
Full 54x75 21.97 38.46 57.69 
Queen 61x8124.42 47.00 69.59 
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4 PEN SET 


4 technical pens:00,0,1, 2 
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Now $20.00 
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Lambert Company Inc. 
920 Comm.Ave. Boston, Ma. 

















Restaurant 


The Commons 
Conservatively buffeted 





Copley Place, Copley Square, Boston, 262-7742 (Copley Place infor- 
mation). Open daily from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., bar until 2 a.m. Full 
liquor license. No credit cards. Wheelchair access by elevator from 
the corner of Dartmouth and Stuart Streets. 





by Robert Nadeau 

nitial restaurant plans for 
I Copley Place are quite mod- 

est. Besides the three 
restaurants at the connected 
Westin Hotel, Copley Place shop- 
pers and cinéastes will have only 
four places to eat: an Au Bon Pain 
café, a new Durgin-Park, the as 
yet unopened Arne’s Seafood 
Restaurant and Oyster Bar, and 
the Commons. At least three — 
Arne’s excepted — have roots at 
Quincy Market, the Commons 
having been designed by the 
original auteurs of Lily’s and 
Cricket's. 

There are no pushcarts, no 
butcher stalls, and — once the 
dust settles — none of the tourists 
of Quincy Market. At Copley, 
federal UDAG money and urban- 
renewal land have contributed to 
serious shopping by serious and 
well-heeled shoppers. Already, 
the weekday lunch crowd at the 
Commons runs _ heavily to 
middle-aged women with ex- 
pensive but conservative makeup 
and coiffures. Copley Place is 
searching beyond the “young 
professionals” to lure the old 
professionals into the city. This 
has interesting — and at times, 
positive — effects on the food, if 
we may judge by the Commons. 

The Commons describes itself 


as a “gourmet buffet,” which 
means expensive cafeteria. You 
stand in a line, take a tray and 
implements, and select items, 
each labeled and priced. There is 
something funny about an im- 
peccable French roll on a plate for 
30 cents, but there it is. After the 
breads come fancy desserts, 
main-dish salads, gourmet 
steam-table entrées, pour-your- 
own soda and coffee, packaged 
milk and juices, wine by the glass 
or the carafe, and then the cash 
registers. You step out into a large 
room and find a place to sit. 

A “nice” cafeteria is not un- 
precedented in Boston, but the 
one that comes to mind in 
comparison is at the Ambulatory 
Care Center of Massachusetts 
General Hospital. It has a Middle 
East salad section that the Com- 
mons could learn from, actually. 

In terms of service, a gourmet 
cafeteria has a nice feeling of no- 
nonsense. It’s faster and a lot 
cheaper than anything I expected 
in Copley Place. In terms of food, 
there are some successes and 
some failures. Certain “gourmet” 
dishes are better adapted than 
others to being made and por- 
tioned in advance (and to sitting 
in refrigeration or on a steam 
table). 


LUCY DILLON 


Bread, as a I mentioned, was a 
success. Continental types may 
have several breads and a salad 
plate based on paté or on hard 
salami and cheese. They will be 
pleased. A croissant ($1.50) was 
not a success. Whether the fault 
was with the original purchase or 
with the refrigeration, the prod- 
uct was crunchless and heavy. 
Your better company cafeterias 
have a little microwave oven to 
fix things like this. 
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A seafood salad ($5.50) was 
quite delightful. It was a generous 


helping of skin-on shrimp, 
mussels, and littleneck clams in 
the shell — all served up in a 


vinaigrette dressing with some 
blue cheese. I would advise 
picking among the plates avail- 
able, since some had _ higher 
proportions of shrimp than 
others. I'd rate the shrimp the 
best in the mix, followed by the 
mussels, but all the seafood was 
fresh and tasty. The dressing had 
a lot of oil to it, and there was 
nothing else in the salad but leaf 
lettuce; neither fact will be a 
problem for those with plenty of 
bread. 

A Chinese noodle salad ($4.75) 
did not gain from sitting around. 
The squared-off linguini ab- 
sorbed the sweet-and-soy dress- 
ing in an unappetizing way. The 
snow-pea pods had lost their 
sweetness and tasted like the 
bean sprouts. 

It may simply be that the cooks 


have no feeling for Chinese food: 
Szechuan beef ($5.75) from the 
steam table looked right, but 
tasted like beef stew with hot 
pepper added. The portion of 
tender steak was good, and I 
liked the dish, but I'd expected 
something more Chinese from 
the appearance of pea pods, 
sweet red-pepper strips, and 
peanuts. It was served on rice and 
had an excellent side dish of al 
dente vegetables: yellow and 
green squash, carrots, and the 
sweet red pepper again. 

Schrod ($5.50) is the one fish 
that seems to survive cafeteria 
treatment, and this was a good 
version — fresh, sweet-tasting, 
and with the classic crumbs. It 
won't lure anyone out of Dini’s, 
but it will make a good busi- 
nessman’s lunch. The broccoli (80 
cents) I had with it was another 
victory over the steam table — it 
retained color and character. 

My suspicion is that it is 
women who will lunch at the 
Commons, and that they will 
order a composed salad and a 
fancy dessert. The desserts were 
fancy-looking, but each had a 
flaw that suggested it would be 
better at a higher price. Thus the 
chocolate cake ($1.75) lacked 
chocolate power, though walnuts 
in the cream between the four 
layers were a nice touch. My 
piece was small, which was a 
good compromise with price, but 
very slightly stale, which wasn’t 
necessary at all. 

Pecan pie ($1.75) had good 
nuts and filling but a dull, heavy 
crust. The little fruit tarts ($1.75), 
each slightly different, were laid 
out nicely over a clafoutis-like 
cream, but again the crust was 
not what it might have been. 

A piece of hazelnut cake ($1.95) 
was larger and richer than the 
other desserts I sampled. There 
are better hazelnut cakes in town, 
but if this is what the Commons 
can serve for $1.95 instead of 
$1.75, it would certainly argue for 


- 


™ 
the buffet to make a general price 
increase. 

The red house wine was pleas- 
ant, drier than many California 
Burgundies but otherwise in that 
style. The coffee was good (re- 
member to take it; otherwise you 
have to go back through the line). 

Service at the Commons has 
not yet figured out what to do 
with itself. One fellow helps you 
find a seat, sometimes. Another 
fellow comes up just as you sit 
down and offers to take your tray 
away. A third fellow tries to clear 
your desserts before you are quite 
done, but then offers to go back 
through the line and get a cup of 
coffee for you — a service worth 
a tip, in my opinion. Better too 
much than too little, I guess. 

Decor needs some rethinking. 
There's nothing wrong with 
green walls, tree-sized ficus, lots 
of flowers, bentwood chairs, a bar 
in the center like a gazebo, or 
flagstones between the carpets 
(the last is almost a good joke on 
the lavish use of marble in 
Copley Place). But if the Com- 
mons is a garden kind of a place, 
it can’t very well use its view over 
the South End. And it doesn’t: 
except for a few booths on the 
wall, you can’t see out. Most 
tenants at Copley Place use large 
windows inward on the mall’s 
spacious courtyards, but the 


‘Commons is tucked into a corner 


without enough interior frontage. 

At the moment, tables are well 
spaced but it is strange to lunch 
under a black ceiling grid with 
white, starlike Christmas bulbs 
hanging on it. The _ indoor, 
cloistered feeling to this garden 
will become more disturbing if 
the owners ever want to increase 
the seating capacity. On my 
visits, most tables were set up for 
six, and most lunchers were in 
pairs — but that was when the 
restaurant was using hastily- 
rented tables to replace a defec- 
tive shipment. Smaller _per- 
manent tables will help. O 
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A touring bike that doesn’t handle like a touring bus 
See the 60th Anniversary edition limited production (1 of 300) RI00 RT 
Fantastic savings on all 1983 models! Complete 1984 line on display! 


Large selection of used BMW motorcycles in excellent condition! 
Leasing ¢ Financing « Insurance Arranged. 
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Stocked BMW Parts Dept. 


Service « Factory Trained Mechanics 
Visit our newly finished sales, parts & service facilities 


BMW Motorcycles of Cambridge 


D/B/A Arlington Motor Sports 


1098 Massachusetts Ave. Arlington, Ma 648-1300 
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OF GERMANY. 
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Options 


Continued from page 10 
paid on the common shares of 
stock on which an option has 
been written. And at the end of 
this writing process, if his options 
have not been exercised, the 
writer still ends up with the 100 
common shares of Jones Plastics. 
Covered option writers, in 
other words, sacrifice the possi- 
bility of cashing in on substantial 
market movements for assured 
extra current income. This is a 
technique not only appropriate to 
specialists in the field, but one 
also increasingly popular with 
individuals and institutions wish- 
ing to enhance their own com- 
mon-stock positions. If you think 
the IBM stock you already own 
could be a great long-term buy, 
for example, but is going no- 
where for a while, then you 
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might sell a short-term option on 
your shares and make some loose 
change until the market picks up. 
If you like IBM long-term but are 
concerned it might drop in com- 
ing months, the option premiums 
derived by writing call options 
may cushion the effects of this 
drop in your portfolio’s value. 
Such are the basics of option 
trading. But it by no means fully 
describes the workings of this 
fascinating market. There are 
literally hundreds of strategies 
option buyers and sellers may 
employ to beat or enhance their 
own end of the market, gamuts 
like spreads, straddles, and what 
are called “combinations.” One 
can play with option time values 
to accentuate a position; one can 
buy “at the money,” “in the 
money,” or “out of the money” 
— alternatives related to the price 
at which an option may be 
exercised (‘struck’’) vis-a-vis the 
current selling price of a particu- 
lar stock. One can also diddle 
with the “beta factor,” the part of 


each stock’s profile that defines 
its volatility (its frequency of 
trade). 

A person who is not quite up to 
accepting the option challenge 
personally, but who nevertheless 
wants a piece of this market can 
take the usual road to achieving 
this — a mutual fund. Lipper 
Analytical Services, of Man- 
hattan, which tracks the per- 
formances of mutual funds, re- 
ports that in 1983 there were six 
option growth funds and eight 
option income funds selling to 
the public. The option income 
funds have shown attractive total 
returns of late (including rein- 
vested dividends plus apprecia- 
tion), which ranged from 15.85 to 
20.76 percent over the 12-month 
period that ended December “ 
1983. 


Roadblock 


Continued from page 7 
registration. Because you're not 
completely smashed, the officer 








A German & 
American Restaurant 
Open 7 days till midnight 
338-8586 
Breakfast served 8 am to midnight 

Lunch served till 3:30 pm 
Dinner served till 12 midnight 


Open Mon. through Sat. 
8 am till midnight, 
Sundays 11 am till midnight 


Children’s Menu — 
11 am to 6 pm 
Sunday Brunch — 
11 am to 2 pm $6.95 
Buffet — 
$7.95 Sun., Mon., Tues 
5 pm ull 8 pm 


33-37 Stuart St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE MOST DISTINCTIVE 
RESTAURANT 
IN CHINATOWN 


Chefs were trained in Hong Kong to cook in “POW-WOK” 
style to provide “REAL” Cantonese cuisine. 


We serve: 
DIM - SUM LUNCH 


Over 20 different varieties. 


DINNERS: 


Crab, steamed whole fish, bean curd with straw mushrooms. 
PEKING DUCK: 


Served with soup & two main courses. 
FULL COCKTAIL LICENSE 


ROYAL PALACE 


RESTAURANT 


25-29 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MA 02111 
Telephone: 426-2706 
Business Hours: 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 A.M. every day. 
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asks you to get out of the car fora 
sobriety test. Making a false 
arrest is serious business, and 
roadside sobriety tests are the 
standard way to confirm the 
suspicion that someone is drunk. 

Like many aspects of the or- 
deal, the roadside tests could 
stand some improvement. One of 
the common tests is reciting the 
alphabet. This seems a bit silly 
since most people could still say 
the alphabet when pretty blotto. 
Next, you will likely be asked to 
stretch out your arms, tilt your 
head back, close your eyes, and, 
one hand at a time, touch a finger 
to your nose. The _ biggest 
challenge, difficult even for some 
sober people, is to walk a straight 
line, heel to toe, for about 10 
steps. Perhaps you miss your 
nose or swerve a little while 
walking. 

All right, you’re under arrest. 
And here come some more 
procedural discrepancies. In the 
pamphlet distributed at the road- 
block, it says you will be detained 
and your rights read at roadside, 
but both the law and Sartori say 
that if the arresting officer asks 
no further questions, he or she 
isn’t required to give you your 
rights at that point. It is important 
to know that once you're arrested 
though, if you’re asked any ques- 
tions at all, the so-called 
“threshold of inquiry” has been 
crossed and you should receive 
your rights then. 

Once placed under arrest, you 
have to be asked if you want to 
take a breathalyzer test. Sartori 
says you have the option to 
change your mind about taking 
one at any time. However, if you 
change your mind about taking a 
breathalyzer three times, you are 
automatically assumed to be re- 
fusing the test. (The penalty for 
refusal is an automatic, 90-day 
suspension of your license.) 

Bob Cunningham, the under- 
secretary of public safety, ex- 
plains the strong reaction to what 
may be a simple attack of uncer- 
tainty. He says, “Changing your 
mind indicates you don’t have 
the capacity to make a decision. 
Because you can’t be forced into 
taking a breathalyzer, we are 
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protecting you from a self-in- 


criminating act.” Ironically, refus- 
ing a breathalyzer is also consid- 
ered to be an act of self incrimina- 
tion. Either way, you lose. 

It’s time to head for the police 
station or whatever reasonable 
facsimile has been set up — in 
many places, a mobile unit. 
Sartori says, “Mobile units are 
never used in Massachusetts. The 
breathalyzer is a sensitive instru- 
ment, and it doesn’t work well if 
it gets bumped around.” (Despite 
this drawback, a mobile unit was 
used at a roadblock in western 
Massachusetts a few months 
ago.) 

Once at the station you should 
be told what you’re charged with 
and informed that you have the 
right to receive a blood test by a 
personal physician. (Blood tests 
are considered more accurate 
than breathalyzers.) In addition, 
about two weeks ago, a service, 
called Second Opinion, became 
available in the state. For $150, 
the Cambridge-based organiza- 
tion will perform a blood test at 
the station at any time of the day. 
Although the police are not 
required to tell you about Second 
Opinion, they will generally 
divulge the toll-free telephone 
number upon request. By law, by 
the way, the arresting officer 
cannot perform the breathalyzer 
test. 

You also have the right to wait 
for your attorney before taking 
the breath test. But it’s wise to ask 
how long you may wait, because 
herein lies another series of 
discrepancies. According to 
Sartori, you have 30 minutes to 
take the breathalyzer. In the west- 
ern part of the state, you have 45 
minutes; in a few other towns, 
the time limit is one hour. 

So, go blow. If you blow a .05 
or less, you are free to go. In this 
case you will be faced with an 
annoying sort of Catch-22. It’s 
most likely that your car has 
already been towed. That costs 
about $40, and good luck trying 
to get the police to reimburse 
you. A blow of .05 to .09 means 
you have what's called an “al- 
cohol impairment,” in which case 
you have to sit in protective 
custody for four hours. A reading 
of .10 or more and it’s into the 
slammer until the next court 
session or until you pay the bail 
of $15. 

By all accounts, drunk-driving, 

Continued on page 14 
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Enjoy Great Chinese food? 
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BOSTON 


390 Comm. Ave. 
Free Garage Parking 
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Fuji bicycles have been setting the pace 
in America for the past decade: First with 
double-butted CrMo tubing; with six-speed 
freewheels on a mass-produced bike; with 
sealed hub production wheels; with CrMo 
lugged frames on a modestly-priced bike... 


Now Fuji once more sets the pace with 
the introduction of Fuji VALite Tubing, a 
single and double butted bicycling tubing 
which, for the first time ever, brings the 
weight, strength and performance charac- 
teristics of the world’s most prestigious 
tubing within reach of any rider's budget. 


To learn more about how Fuji VALite Tubing 
has changed the standards by which bikes 
are judged, visit your nearest authorized 

Fuji dealer. 





No.1 ina limited edition of bicycling racing 
art, available‘as a 24” x 28” full color poster 
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Roadblock 


Continued from page 12 

cases aren’t being resolved in 
favor of the defendant. There- 
fore, if you blow a .10 or more, it’s 
reasonably certain that you'll 
wind up with a first offense. It’s 
probably smart to plead guilty at 
the arraignment. By doing so, the 
waste of time and finances (for 
attorney fees) will be kept to a 
minimum. 

That’s not to say it’s cheap. 
Excluding insurance surcharges, 
you'll be hard pressed to get out 
of the whole thing for under 
$500. The Office of Public Safety 
estimates that a first-offense con- 
viction costs $1427, which in- 
cludes a $1000 lawyer’s fee. 

If you are caught driving 
drunk, you deserve everything 
you get. What the state’s citizens 
don’t deserve are the vague and 
varied procedures used to catch 
drunk drivers. There’s simply too 
much room for making false 
arrests and violating individual 
rights. Of most concern are the 
far-reaching implications of al- 
lowing the use of roadblocks. 

Civil-liberties lawyer Jean 
Baker puts it like this: ‘Using the 
idea of protecting the citizenry as 
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WOMEN’S HEALTH 
YOUR PRIVATE PHYSICIAN 

¢ Abortion to 21 weeks b' 
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* OVA-BLOC office sterilization 
without surgery 


service pi 
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an excuse for setting up road- 
blocks opens a wedge through 
which a stream of intervention 
can flow. It gives, without any 
real controls, the freedom for 
police officers to intrude on the 
actions of private citizens. In my 
opinion, roadblocks aren’t con- 
stitutional.” In a° nutshell, if 
exceptions are made to the 
Fourth Amendment in order to 
curb drunk driving, where will 
the exceptions stop? O 


Violet 


Continued from page 6 
Pentecost,” as some called the 
church's liberal movement, was 
tolerated. Rome wasn’t testing 
vows of obedience yet. 

In 1974, Sister Arlene Violet 
became the first nun admitted to 
the Rhode Island bar. She 
worked as a law clerk to State 
Supreme Court Justice Thomas 
Paolino and was touted by the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin as 
someone to watch. 

A year later, as president of St. 
John’s Day Care Center in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, she 
brought a civil suit against Bishop 
Daniel Cronin of Fall River for 
padlocking the center and “af- 
fronting the dignity” of children, 
families, and workers. A con- 
troversy raged over whether Vio- 
let and the other four Catholics 
involved could be excom- 
municated for bringing the suit. 
Rather than appeal to the Vatican 
for a verdict, Bishop Cronin left 
the issue of the center to the 
Commonwealth courts. Eventu- 
ally Violet won the case, and she 


was established as a public fig- 


ure. 

In 1975, she became the coun- 
try’s first nun to be appointed an 
assistant attorney general. She 
served for a year as special 
assistant attorney general for 
consumer protection and legal 
counsel for the civil division of 
Democratic Attorney General, 
Julius C. Michaelson. For her 
courtroom style, she got two 
nicknames — “Attila the Nun” 
and “Sister Violent.” 

Yet she still described her work 
in spiritual terms and dismissed 
the idea of running for political 
office, calling politicians “gut- 
less.” Her work, she said, was 
“apostolate for helping to relieve 
injustice.” The Visitor called it 
“one of the alternative ways of 
serving the Church.” 

In 1978, Sister Violet’s dim 
view of politics changed. A fel- 
low Sister of Mercy, Elizabeth 
Morancy (D-Providence) was 
elected to the state legislature. 
Although Violet had declined to 
run for a state Senate seat, she 
told a Journal-Bulletin reporter, 
“Service to the people through a 
political office is entirely consis- 
tent with a nun’s_ vocation.” 
Other women agreed, but the 
church was already turning back. 

In 1980, the Vatican issued a 
statement discouraging clergy 
from involvement in politics and 
requiring a bishop’s permission 
to enter any race. That year, 
Reagan’s first year in office, was 
the Reverend Robert Drinan’s 
last. The first priest to serve as a 
voting member of Congress (and 
the first Congressman, acting 
alone, to ask for Nixon’s im- 
peachment), Drinan was ordered 





(617) 776-6660 
(617) 776-6660 


Near Mass. Ave., Cam 
Near MBTA — Free Parking 
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provide warm dependable home services 
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not to seek reelection by his Jesuit 
superior general. He accepted the 
Holy See “with regret and pain,” 
adding, “there was no option.” 

In Rhode Island, Violet drew 
no parallel between herself and 
Drinan. She continued protesting 
the Church’s_ discrimination 
against women as if the curtain 
would stay roped up forever. 

After Pope John Paul II reaf- 
firmed Pope Paul VI’s declaration 
that women couldn't be priests 
because Jesus hadn’t had women 
apostles, Violet, Sister Elizabeth 
Morancy, and 37 other women 
stood up to protest during a mass 
a Saints Peter and Paul Cathedral 
in Providence. In his homily 
titled “Oneness,” the Reverend 
John N. Petrocelli told the con- 
gregation the women’s $action 
was not condoned by the Church. 
Then he added, “Sometimes, for 
the good of the body, we have to 
keep our big, fat mouth shut.” 

In 1982, Violet announced 
she'd run for attorney general. “I 
am Sister Arlene Violet,” she told 
an excited crowd. “And I am 
going to win.” She dismissed 
objections that clergy couldn't 
run for office anymore by point- 
ing out that, as a nun, she didn’t 
count as clergy. Furthermore, she 
told Journal-Bulletin reporter 
Barbara Carton, she didn’t be- 
lieve in the “Glass Slipper Syn- 
drome, where everybody’s got to 
force their feet into the glass 
slipper or you don’t get to go to 
the ball.” 

As a nun who'd been called to 
political ministry, she ‘didn’t 
have to cut off my toes to fit a 
shoe size.” In fact, her running 
would ‘‘contribute to the 
dialogue, the overall direction the 
Church might take.” Her fellow 
Sisters of Mercy supported her. 
Some even speculated that Violet's 
campaign was a protest against 





the church’s relegation of w women 
to second-class status. 

But the Church was already 
going in a different direction. 
Monsignor William Varsanyi, 
diocesan vicar for canonical af- 
fairs, said the pope had urged 
both priests and nuns to abstain 
from political affairs. If Sister 
Violet was running, she was 
doing so in defiance of Church 
law. Violet refused to speculate 
on how much this hurt her 
campaign. Her opponent called 
her “nice” and “misguided” and 
refused to debate her on state- 
wide television. Violet, though 
endorsed by groups as diverse as 
the Rhode Island Women’s Politi- 
cal Caucus and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, lost. 

In 1983, she returned to practic- 
ing law at the Rhode Island 
Protection and Advocacy System. 
She was elected Rhode Island 
Woman of the Year. That August, 
Bishop Gelineau warned that 
(even though others in the Church, 
including Elizabeth Morancy, held 
public office) she'd “definitely 
violate Church law” if she ran 
again. In January, 1984, taking the 
bishop at his word, Sister Arlene 
Violet became Ms. Arlene Violet. 

Violet leans across the long 
table in her law office. She takes 
off the jacket of her charcoal-gray 
flannel suit; beneath it, she wears 
a vest and a simple cotton shirt. 
The large cross that dominated all 
pre-1984 pictures of her isn’t 
visible. 

“Right now, I’m continuing the 
work | began 23 years ago,” she 
says. She nods yes, she is posi- 
tioning herself for the future. 
When the curtain falls, she'll be 
on the inside. She adds, “It’s 
ironic. I've had to forfeit the 
Sister of Mercy name in order to 
be one in reality.” 0 























Gyfiecaré 


abortion | 


local/general 
anesthesia 
! 
* free pregnancy testing 
+ free counseling } 
+ family planning services 
* complete gynecological 
service 


(617) 536-3300 
437 Boylston St., 
Boston MA 
‘ A private medical office - not a clinic. 





‘Pregnant. . 


> 





Free pregnancy testing 





ARE YOU DEPRESSED? 


Some depressions are more than the biues. You may have a depresson that requires 
medication if you have 4 or more of the following symptoms: 


YES NO 
Change in appetite 0 O 
Change in sleep pattern Oo 0 
Lower energy level Oo is) 
Feeling anxious, restiess 0 oO 


A Massachusetts General Hospital medical research group is seeking 
volunteers for studies involving a new antidepressant drug, nutritional 
supplement, standard antidepressants, and an inactive substance 
(placebo). As with any medication, side effects may occur. No pay- 
ment. For futher information, please call: 


726-3839 (Monday-Friday, 9-4) 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


YES NO 
Lack of enjoyment is) 0 
Poor concentration 0 ae) 
Feeling hopeless 0 C 
Persistent guilty feelings Oo 0 


HEALTH SERVICES 





pat 








ethene 
WEIGHT OR EATING PROBLEMS? THE 
FEEDING OURSELVES COUNSELING GROUP 
an effective alternative to dieting 576-0889 
a group progres en oeneuane eating Individual, Couples & 
* PSYCHOLOGY OF WEIGHT LOSS Group Psychotherapy 
. BEHAVIORAL ovens TECHNIQUES Consultation and Training 
cat ll oats ods Brian Miller, Martha Irwin 
Individual Counseling Available ~ 
WINTER WEEKEND WORKSHOP and Associates 
DECEMBER 9, 10, 11 In Harvard Square 
call 661-3727 for more details 1130 Mass. Ave.. Cambridge 02138 
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Comprehensive General Medical Care | 


Fenway Community 
Health Center 


(Near Auditorium on the MBTA) 


267-7573 








Counseling | 
Abortion service 


the 
erittenton 
782-7600 Clinic 


A non-profit licensed 
reproductive health care center 
10 Perthshire Rd.. Boston, 
_ Massachusetts 02135 617 782-7600 , 

















Free Preganancy Testing 
Information, Counseling and 


* Referral for: 
Bill paKt ABORTION 
fe BIRTH CONTROL 
cen GYNECOLOGY 
VD TESTING 


673 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MA 
M-Sat 9-5 


“The Best Blunt 536-25 1 1 








Py Ss on 
Birth Control...” 
— Boston Globe 


Strictly Confidential 





Check Our LOW Prices/Ins. Acc. 
Friday Sat 


Mon Thurs 
Yam 9pm 9am. Spm 





Yam-6pm 

















PRENATAL CARE 





NEED A SPRING TUNE UP? 
FEEL BETTER WITH ACUPUNCTURE. 


* Sports injury * Smoking * Depression 
Stress * Menstrual Problems « Weight 
* Pain « Anxiety « Digestion 
wy Sean Varnum, R.A.C. + Headache 
678 Mass. Ave. + Suite 401, Cambridge 
576-2114 Insurance 321-8818 








STERILIZATION 


Sponsored by the Non-Profit 
Parents Aid Society, Inc. 
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A private practice devoted 
to reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters 
it’s privacy that counts 

: Free Pregnancy Testing 

+ Pregnancy Termination 
Birth ¢ 
* Premenstrual Syndrome 


ontr | 


Reasonable fees. Evening hours 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 
(at Coolidge ¢ 


731-0060 


orner) 
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2 Boylston Plaza 
P.O. Box 68 
Prudential Center 
Boston, MA 02199 








CARL E. CASSIDY, M.D. 


Practice Limited to Thyroid Diseases 


Private, efficient, expert care 
in pleasant surroundings 
Academic credentials available upon written request 


By appointment only. 
536-9100 
Mon., Wed., Thurs. 
10:00 A.M. — 4:00 P.M. 












































Charles Circle 


711 Boylston St., Boston (Green Line-Copley Square) 


Clinic 
Cares about 
your health! 

¢ Outpatient Abortion Service 
e Choice of anesthesia 

e FREE Pregnancy Testing 

« Complete GYN care 

¢ Birth Control 


723-5400 
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“We may not enjoy the same sports, but we 
Sure agree on where to buy our activewear. 
Marshalls. No one gives you so much for 
so little. 


Take Jean's tennis outfit. It’s all first 
quality from a famous pro maker...right 
down to her shoes. She bought it at 
Marshalls for a lot less than regular 
prices at the better area Stores. 


Me? I play racquetball. And I 
enjoy wearing designer styles. 
But I won't pay more than | 
have to, so vou'll find me at 
Marshalls every time. From 
pro maker joggers, shorts 
and designer tee shirts to 
brand name visors, accessory 
bags—even sweat socks. At 
Marshalls they all cost a lot 
less.” 


So if high prices have 
turned you away from 
eper-tbhawme)ecbeletm- bere! 
designer styling, get back 
into the swing of things at 
Marshalls. Brand Names 
For Less. 














Marrsina 














rand Names for Less! 


BEDFORD Bedford Shop Ctr CANTON Washington St and Rt 27 CHELMSFORD RI 4 Purity Shop Ctr DANVERS Liberty Tree Mall Rt 128 FRAMINGHAM PR! 9 opp Shoppers World FRANKLIN 
Rt.140. HINGHAM RI 3A Lincoln Plaza HYANNIS Aq; tothe Cape Cod Mail oft Route 132 or 28 LEOMINSTER AI 12 jc! R12 MARLBORO R:! 20 Indian Hil! Plaza MARSHFIELD Ri 139 Marshfield Plaza 
MEDFORD Meadow Glen Mall. Rt 16 NEWTON Needham St Exit 56 € off Rt 128 READING Ri 28 SO. WEYMOUTH Ri 18 and Pleasant St! SWAMPSCOTT Vinnin Square Rit i1-A TEWKSBURY 
Tewksbury Shop. Ctr BEDFORD, NH Ai 3 and Kilton Rd . across trom the Bedford Mall NASHUA, Nii Roya! Ridge Ma!| PORTSMOUTH, NH Marshalls Mall Woodbury Ave SALEM, NH State Line 
CRANSTON, Rl Rt.5. Oaklawn Ave.. 2/5 mile north of Warwick Mall EAST PROVIDENCE, Ri Pawtucke! and Taunton Aves 
See Sit tne aanteoerepetete oomsergeeneer oueetns ommemnserncne neadiekers teenie tions tab somenta diem ae aceobtaam tater oamaatette rancieation 


@Mohday thru Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. © MA stores open Sun. 12 noon to 6 p.m. (So. Weymouth and Canton to 5 p.m.) ¢ Ri and NH stores open Sun. 12 noon to 5 p.m. (Salem, NH and Nashua, NH to 6 p.m.) 


' Honda 1984 


V65 Performance 





Koo Co fo pate: V65 Sabre 
e Custom Style e Fastest Production Motorcycle 
e \V-4 Power e Trac and Pro-Link Suspension 
e Shaft Drive e Shaft Drive 
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NOW ENROLLING! 
MOTORCYCLE SAFE RIDING PROJECT 


Recreational Park 107 Brimbal Avenue Beverly, Ma 01915 617-927-3400 


1984 SEASON SCHEDULE 


3 April 14 Saturday 
April 17 
April 19 
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April 28 
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The Puzz 


#383 Viewpoints 


Each of the illustrations at the right represents a different, 
well-known character's point-of-view. We'd like you to name them 
below. 




















Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #381 


Graph-fix was a brutal puzzle, even by our peculiar standards. 
Only 13 of the 57 entries were correct. 

The solutions, left to right, were: 4 (LOAFER DECREASE-shoe- 
laces up); 2 (WORD PROCESSOR INCREASE-steno pads down); 9 
(HEIGHT-pants seam); 1 (REFRIGERATOR DISTANCE-telephone 
cord th); 5 (FIDELITY-antenna up); 8 (TIME-candie down); 

10 (DRUG USE-cocaine line up); 6 (SECURITY-bedsheets down); 3 
(BIRTHRATE DECREASE-zipper up); and 7 (CALAMINE 
DECREASE-poison ivy down). 

These were ‘‘the most widely held solutions’ in every case, 
believe it or not. However, many people confused HEIGHT with 
bedsheets down, and linked SECURITY (or REFRIGERATOR DIS- 
TANCE) with the dungaree seam. 

T-shirts to the following graph-fixers: 

1) Kevin P. McKeon, Watertown 
2) Charles Geller Rielly, Brookline 
3) B.E. DeMoranville, New Bedford 
4) Bill Wells, Braintree 

5) Carla Sullivan, Boston 

6) Mike Wellman, Boston 

7) Stephen Koptik, Allston 

8) Marvin Koenig, Peabody 

9) Ben Fishler, Newton 
10) Schirmer B. Ball Team, Boston 




















by Don Rubin 



















































Gardens 


for males and females 
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Student 411 Highland Ave., 


BLOW CUT & STYLED somenvitte 
only *7.00 pen 


including Saturdays Open Eves. ‘Til 10 









































































UNFINISHED LAMINATED FINISHED 
SEES —— 
= - I] = UNIT Vey 
———— PLATFORM BED 70x 16x82 t > e 
TRIPLE DRESSER HEADBOARD sniiniie ie 

29x67x16 2 DRAWERS ONLY . 
BIRCH $199 $279. OAK $195 oak $525 \N 
oak $265 S100 ‘Pine. Sap IRCH $439 
VARIETY OF HEADBOARDS AND WALLSYSTEM DESIGNS AVAILABLE 
WE SELL @ FOAK @ INNERSPRING & FUTON MATTRESSES 





VISIT We offer solutions, not compromises. CALL 





140 Boylston St., Boston 482-7990 





































DAY COURSE: April 10 
NIGHT COURSE: April 16 

















Support your local library. 


Amencun Library Assecition 












WHAT 
DO YOU 
NEED? 
= 


A PLAYER FOR 
YOUR GROUP? 


TO SELL SOME 
EQUIPMENT? 


TRY AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS. 
WE GET 
RESULTS! 


THE BOSTON @® 


267-1234 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, MARCH 6, 1984 





Classifieds 











I! 





CATEGORY 
INDEX 


Bold classifications 
are eligible for 
THE GUARANTEE 


HELP WANTED 18 
Auditions 
Bus. Opportunity 
Employment 

Opportunity 

Situations Wanted 
Resumés 
Volunteers 


AUTOMOTIVE 19 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 
Tires 
Auto Services 


REAL ESTATE 19 
Apartments 
Apt. Wantd 
Comrcl. Space 
Condos 
Houses for Rent 
Houses for Sale 
Housemates 
Inv. Props. 

Land 

Parking Spaces 
Roommates 
Rooms to Rent 
Seasonal Rentals 
Studios 

Sublets 


MISCELLANY 21 

Late Ads All 
Categories 

Barter Basket 

Bulletins 

Legal Notices 

Lost & Found 

Occult 

Pets 

Skiing 

Travel 

Wanted 


EDUCATION 22 
Acting 
Arts & Crafts 
Dance 
Health 
Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
Photography 
Sports 
Miscellany 


SERVICES 22 
Academic Services 
Answering Svcs. 
Artists’ Services 
Business Svcs. 
Children 
Counseling 
Dating 
Delivery 
Health 
Home Services 

Carpenters 
Construction 
Painters 
Miscellany 
Legal Services 
Movers 
Party 
Piano Tuning 
Rides 
Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE 23 
Ant. & Flea Mkts. 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Clothing 
Fuels & Firewood 
Furniture 
Odds & Ends 
Photography 
Yard Sales 


MUSIC 23 
Audio Visual 
Gigs 
Instruction 
instruments 
Musical Services 
Records and 

Tapes 


PEOPLE 24 
Messages 
Person to Person 
Modeling 
Personals 
Personal 
Services 
Escorts 
Escort Opps. 
M 


assage 
Massage Opps. 
COUPON 27 
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| spective 


MAKE 
YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 





GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION... 


People today want 
to know all they can 
before they respond 
to an ad. They want to 
know all the benefits 
of what they purchase. 
Especially the PRICE 
Not listing all you can 
in your ad will cause 
the ad to run longer 
with fewer results. Use | 
brand names for extra 
pulling power | 





MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and), 
CAPITAL letiers to set |’ 
off your ad copy. They 
will attract additional 
responses and will 
help your classified to 
work much quicker 
and more effectively 








ae 
HELP 
WANTED 








The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of the 
reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
‘ unless a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualifi- 
cation is stated. 








RIT IT 
AUDITIONS 


ACTING COACHING 
With Karen Ross scene study 
monolugues audition prep 
voice call 2862-4758 


ACTOR 19-30 needed for 
lead role in new musical base 
on Neil Simon's Fools. For 
auditions call Paul 498-3403 
leave mssg. 


Actors and actresses for 
TV — drama. Call 
731 


ACTORS WORKSHOP. Est 
1956. Complete training for 
Stage & Camera. Day or eve 
classes. New Theatre District 
location 40 Boyiston St Info 
interview 423-7313 


Angel City- Core Theater Co 
needs 1 male actor & 1 sax- 
aphonist for Sam Shepard's 
Angel City. Also skng Stage 
Manager & tech heip. Audi- 
tions Mon & Tues 3/5 &3/6 
from 7-9PM at the Strand 
Theater. 543 Columbia Road 
Dorch.into 282- 


AUDITION FOR C. FRY 

A Sleep of Prisoners 
Resume to theater Bx 6027 
Newburyport, Mass. 01950 
Phone (617) 462-3332 























Auditions for Glass 
Menagerie. Spectator Arts 
Theatre March 5, 6, 7. 7:00, 
811 Boylston St. 5th floor. 
Bring 2 pieces. For info, call 
266-0093. 


Auditions Rodgers & Ham- 
mersteins Cinderella. Ex- 
perienced actor-singers. Sat 
March 10th 10am-12:30 
Wheelock Family Theatre 
180 Riverway Boston 
734-5203 


Busy video production house 
needs talent immediately. 
Please send resume to Box 
2010 Hanover MA 02339. 


DANCE CLASSES 
Modern/Jazz/Biues/Gospel 
Ballet Pointe West African 
Afro-Jazz Kung Fu Aerobics 
noon M/J/B/G am atfter- 
noons pm beg-int levels ai 
Expansions Dance Studio 
128A Tremont St. Near Pk 
St. Sta. Boston 357-4489 
267-9640 Jude Barucha 


DO YOU NEED a place to 
rehearse? See my studio in 
Boston nr Bos Ctr for Arts & 
call Don 354-2452 


Female Performers for ex- 
perimental theatre-video 
work (taping Apr 20-21). 
Able to move well & work w/ 
poetry text. 625-1685 ASAP 


Freebie! Audit a class in TV 
commercials camera acting 
+ more Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts. 787- 5074. 


nftQnP PUPPETEERS 
for now-forming 
Kune ten & Ollie type act 
aimed at stage and or TV 
Gary 776-5910 mornings 


HEADSHOTS! 


& portfolio work. Guaran- 
teed & reas. DS 354-2452. 


Playwrights workshop- sub- 
mit new plays to Spectator 
Arts 811 Boylston St. Boston 
02116-- 266-0093 
































WEARING BUTTONS 


IS NOT ENOUGH 


insurance, toxics. 





State's largest progressive citizen action 
organization now hiring workers for politi- 
cal education and fundraising. 

Current issues include: voter registration, 
plant closings, phone costs, utilities, auto 


Hours: 1:30-9:30pm 
$185-$235/week plus benefits 
For interview Call 266-7505 

between 9am-ipm 














Intimate Theatre in Piano 
Factory available for rental 
for plays, rehearsals, semi- 
nars etc. Reasonable rates 
call Days 536-2622 


Managing director part time 
10 yr old Boston New Works 
Theatre Resume Box 31 48 
Commonwealth Ave Boston 
02116 


Musicians flutes, fr horn, T- 
bone, synthesiz, piano, per- 
cuss. For “The Tempest’. 
Audition 3/10, 12-4pm 222 
Babcock, Bro info 262-0231 
282-1875 


Newbury St. Theater needs 
person to run lights for Sprg 
production. No experience 
nec. 437-0517. 


New Ehriich Theatre casting 
“ THE BIRTHDAY BOY” 
March 10 1-4 1M 2W 30s 1W 
50s for April production Call 
482-6316 for info 


ODT auditions for per- 
formers with 2-5 minute 
comedy piece. For April 
Fools benefit heid at Spec- 
tator Arts. Boylston St. 
March 31 11pm to dawn call 
Peter 524-1874 




















Winter Company-Auditions, 
Positions, Information. Call 
423-2966 


| ccieamareaeaeee 
BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


LOGS TURE! olng ton 


on an enching gn Bem 
Chesnut hill based national 
lecture bureau seeks bright, 
energetic person for entry 
level computer/data entry 

Kr dge of com- 





THEATRE COMPANY 
BOOKING MANAGER wntd 
for estabishd hi qual shows. 
Motivatd organized excel 
phone manner. interest in 
ed. & arts. Call 965-0509. 


Se renca mene 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


SPEC. ED. ASST. 
Resourceful, self-assured 
person to work with teacher 
and 5 young adults with 
autism/ related disabilities. 
Pleasant working condition; 
training provided. 11K + 
exel. benefits. Call A.S.A. 
Day School 891-9386. 


100 ways to earn money & 
still be with your child. $ mak- 
ing ideas for parents $1.50 to 
L. Sherman PO Box 3210 
Saxonville MA 01701 











Residential summer staff 
teach teens-Directors, Musi- 
cal Director, Tech Directors 
Choreographers (strong tap) 
salaried June 20- August 5 
Grads only resume to G. Bills 
785 Beaver Waltham, No 
Calls please 


PORTFOLIO SHOTS 
Intro S$ proof 





Dante 646-1432 Noon-10PM 


Accomplished photographer 
seeks woman to pose occa- 
sionally for portrait 

and/or figure studies. Ex- 
perience not necessary. $20- 
$40/hour. Box 6921. 





AD REP 
Ad reps needed preter ex- 
per. person excel comm. 
send resume by 3/16/84 
Tapub 239 Wash St Suite 
260 Boston MA 02108 





SKIRMISHES 

M. Oster-Dir 3 F's (late 50s, 
30's, 20's ) prep Imin dr 
mono Alley Theatre 
491-8166 


STUDY AT THE 
NEW EHRLICH! 
A Complete acting program 
with Boston's top 
professionals. Aliso for 
writers & techies 482-6316 





UNDERCOVER 
Attractive and intelligent 
woman age 21-35 
for part-time detective in 
Boston. Respond in con- 
fidence with photo Box 7002 


puter operations and BASIC 
Prefered, but will train the 
right person with 

skills. Call Kay at 731-0500 


Can't work 9-57 A home 
party plan featuring Lingerie 
and adult novelties seeking 
sales people. Cali ON 
CLOUD NINE 617-921-0613 


DRIVER/ 
DISTRIBUTOR 


to distribute brochures to re- 











Loving woman to care for 2 
year old in our Lincoin home, 
15 minutes from Cambridge. 
18 hrs/wk. $5/hr. Own trans- 
portation req'd. Please leave 
message on tape, 259-0322. 


MAKE MONEY WORKING 
AT HOME! BE FLOODED 
WITH OFFERS! Details-rush 
stamped addressed 
envelope. Milton Jordan, 
Dept. M, 639 N. View, Au- 
rora, !l. 60506. 


MARATHON 


MESSENGERS 
Has immediate openings for 
bicycle couriers to work 
through Spring and Summer 
Must have own bike and 
backpack apply in person 

day through Thursday 











tail andr 
Must be outgoing, neat, or- 
ganized, punctual, and de- 
pendablie. No car necessary, 
but must have clean driving 
record. Call Mr. Jeffrey at 
The Learning Adventure, 
Boston 262-6! 


ELECTRICIAN 
Mass. Masters license with 
knowledge of entertainment 
industry sound lighting audio 
visual full time permanent 
position call 451-3419 Mon- 
Gay-Friday 12-2pm for inter- 
view 








551 Boylston St. 2nd floor 
Boston from 2-4pm 


MKTING MAJORS 
Grad students only to re- 
search distribution outlets 
for art work. Hourly wage. 
739-2222. 


New Age Cleaning Co. look- 
ing for enthusiastic workers. 
Call Karen 498-9828 


Office Assistant for ineer- 
ing firm in Arlington ter. 
Car and valid drivers license 
necessary College back- 

round a plus Call 643-2000 























ASST. MANAGER 
Experienced person 
for small home furnishing 
store in Brookline. Call Steve 
at New Moon 566-1431 





Theatre Exchange- Donna 
Glick & Steve Carlebach of 
BU Theatre Institute offer 
acting class for high school 
and col studts. Techniques 
include method, imagery, 
improv, physicality. Scene 
work & monologues. For info 
323-6049. 


LIKE MEN7?? 
Responsbi female operators 
wanted immed. for fantasy 
phone service. call Mrs. 
Brown 923-9629 kp trying 


LIVE IN F aide for disabled 
man, Beacon Hill. Room and 
salary, easy hours. Call A.M. 
723-6655. 











DON'T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal | 
ads where they are} 
often necessary, ab- 


4 


| breviations turn off pro- | 


responses. | 
| P&P, WW, AC and FRE | 
| may be clear to you, | 
not to many of our | 


| readers. Most of them} 
| will not take the time to | 
| figure them out. Re- | 





| 
| 





search shows that 42% | 
of the readers didn't! 
know what WSW aa 
meant 


. | 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of 
the GUARANTEE | 
where it applies (see 
index) or place your 
commercial ad for 
more than one inser- 
tion. One survey | 
showed that more) 
than 50% of our, 
advertisers received | 
the majority of their | 
responses after the| 
second appearance of | 
their ad | 


| 


Phcenix 


Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


267-1234 











available. 


ton 
others. 


MCABLEVISION 


Our rapidly growing company is 
seeking qualified candidates for 
four secretarial positions currently 


Good analytical, secretarial and in- 
terpersonal skills, typing 60 wpm 
accurately, pleasant telephone 
manner necessary. 

Cablevision of Boston is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
employer who agrees to hire Bos- 
minorities and 
Interested applicants 
should forward their resume to the 
Director of Personnel: 


CABLEVISION OF BOSTON 
21 Merchants Row, Boston, MA 02109 


residents, 








Xerox/Kodak 
operators 
needed for 
all shifts for 
busy copy 
center. 


Call Art Berardino 
864-1856 
or apply 


in person 
Copy@uik, Inc 

1230 Mass. Ave 

Cambridge, MA 











MUSIC 
WAREHOUSE 


Record & tape ware- 
house seeks knowl- 
edgeable people for 
general warehouse 
duties. Exp. pref,. but 
not necessary. 40 Hr. 
Work Week. Some 
nights & Saturdays. 


Call 
879-7160 
9-5pm 








Exec guards women or stu- 
dents Camb aft 6p 864-3334. [OF an interview 
Part-time Female personal 
GREENPEACE __ abled man. Mornings 7-9 $5 
abled man. Morni 7-9 
inter i | envir per hr. Medford. Dick 
organization seeks com- 395-0281 
mitted articulate individuals 
to represent our work on PART TIME 
Wildlife, disarmament, toxics GERM AN WORK 
and See eae shelf Marketing Research firm 
5100-300 weenty "aeure needs several German 
2:30-9:30 call Jeff at  speeking people Call Karen 
542-7052 
M ‘oll Grad for Dist Youth TELEMARKETING 
= ‘ The Boston Ballet has im- 


H Sq Rm in Exch 868-0649 


LIVE IN 
HOUSEKEEPER 


Prefer full time live in female 
housekeeper, mature 40+. 
Light house keeping, chiid 
care. Live in nice family set- 
ting. Nonsmoker. Salary and 
hours to be arranged. Driv- 
ers license prefered. Refer- 
ences required. Call after 6 
p.m. 484-7484. 


KODAK 150 PRODUC- 


TION 
Energetic, efficient, with eye 
for detail, will train, apply in 
person 11 Hoyloke St 
Harvard Sq Camb. No calls 
please 











! 
SINGERS! 








mediate openings for 
ariticulate and ambitious 
telephone sales agents. 
Guaranteed salary, high 
commissions, bonuses and 
free tickets. Evening, week- 
end and day shifts availabie. 
Acting or previous tele- 
marketing experience heip- 
ful. Contact Mike Shea at 
542-1323 


PRESS OPERATOR 
Experience with 1850 multi- 
lift, 4 day- 40hr week, 2nd 
shift. W commensurate 
with experience. Call 
783-1158 


RECEPTIONIST 
Busy Computer Company in 
Cambridge needs full time 
recptionist to answer phones 
and other office tasks. Good 
communications skills, 
pleasant manner, and min of 
1 year office experience 
































fied Motorcycle Instructor. 


announced 


Apply now 





ATTENTION 
MOTORCYCLISTS 


Due to increasing demand, The Motorcycle Saferiding 
Project needs more instructors. Become an MSF Certi- 


Take the 50 HR course. $150 tuition. Course date to be 


Minimum 3 yrs. riding experience. 
Previous teaching experience heiptul. 
Good opportunity — lots of fun. 


Call 927-3400 


Mr. Humbert 








Shine on stage — 
Study British/Amer- 
ican methods with 
June Judson. 

















needed. Call Diane at 
Sooner or later, 576-0600 
you'll study with 
ELEANOR LENKE RESUMES 
(Coach/Director) | PRINTED 
CALL | Retyped or typeset by| 
% |COPY COP at 815] 
267-1304 | Boylston St., (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
| Congress St.. (near State 
¥ by ). 367-2738. 85 Franklin 
| St (near Filene’s)| 
ACTORS | 151-0233. 260 Washing- | 
| 


ton St.. (near School St.) | 
367-3370. Selection of re- 

sume papers and 
matching envelopes. ; 
fee evenings and| 
Saturdays. Open Sundays | 


[12 & at 815 Soylston St 























Copya@uik, Inc 
GROWING AGAIN!!! 


Immediate Openings in the 


Following Areas: 

PRESS OPR. TYPESETTERS: 

AB DICK 360 AM Comp Edit 

AM 4975 Equipment 

AM 4250 

AM 2850 PASTE-UP 

AM 1250 T-head ARTIST 
1 YR. Work 
Experience 


BINDERY MACHINE OPERATORS: 

(minimum experience required) 
Pitney Bowes Rotary Collator 
Ordina Collator 


Baum Folder 
Champion Paper Cutter 


Excellent benefits 
For appointment contact Bob Berardino 


Copyauik, Inc 
173 Chelsea St. 
Everett, MA 02149 

87 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 














sume to Dept. AP. 


history to Dept. SC. 





ACCOUNTS PAYABLE CLERK 


Conscientious individual needed for busy 
accounting department. Must be able to 
work in hectic enviroment. One year A/P 
experience required, CRT a plus. Send re- 


ADVERTISING SALES 


Exciting and challenging opportunity for 
aggressive and successful salesperson. 
Earn salary + incentives managing existing 
accounts and expanding client base. Print 
sales experience preferred, background in 
auto or real estate sales helpful. 
536-5390 x600 or send resume & salary 


OFFICE CLERK 


Reliable and energetic person to file and 
send invoices and tearsheets. Requires ap- 
titude for numbers and good typing ability. 
Send resume to Dept. AC. 


THE BOSTON 


cenix 


100 Mass Ave., 
Boston, MA 02115 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


Call 























should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 





267-1053 
TYPISTS/CLERK TYPISTS 
immediate 
Cambridge/Somerville area. 
Long & short term 
ments. Whether you type 
; KI] pansy or 60 WPM, we want 
Experienced pizza, " paseanabibierhiaie 
short order, brunch Call Today 
cooks & bartenders. 
Apply in person 2-4 Tac TAC/ 
pm Mon.-Thurs. No re 
phone calls please | A Technical Aid Company 
PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM 1384 Mass. Ave., 
1314 Comm Ave I a 
Aliston 
4 EARN 
SOx MAN. PATRIOTS DAY! 
NOTICE Groups-Organizations-Fra- 
Flyers and other! | | tenty arranging sales loce- 
unsolicited matter tions on Marathon to 


Day 
sell the official 1984 B.A.A. 
Marathon Magazine. 


if you would like to earn 
handsome profits call today 


Ask for circulation or write 
to: The Boston Phoenix, 
100 Mass. Ave., Boston, 








MA 02115 




















srugit % 
gE 






391-0405 

















REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 
Pheenix 
Help Wanted 


AD 


Call 267-1234 
TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 




















needed at the of 
Fine Arts through Feb 20th. 
Well groomed,enthusiastic, 
w/ good communication 
ng No experience neces- 
References required. 
$43 35/hr267-9300 x 584 
SECRETARIAL POSITION 
AVAILABLE. for well or- 
ganized person in our labor 
law firm. Responsible for ex- 
tensive typing (70-80 wpm), 
filing and pleasant phone 





jary com- 
ensurate with experience. 
Call Lauri, 723-5500 


TELEPHONE 
SALES FOR THE 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Immediate Positions. 
Articulate perceptive in- 
idividulal able oa complete a 
through Bidey 5:30-9PM 
$4.00 to $4.50 per hour plus 








commission. Cail at conven- ~ 


ient Bri 
8pm 787- 
Telephone interviewer/office 
assistant. Fun people orien- 
ted job. 4-7 Mon-Fri. 10-1 
Sat. $5.00 per hour. Newton 
Growth potential. 965-3372 


TELEPHONE WORKI! 
Fantasy phone service needs 
female operators to work in 
Salem Mass. No exp will 
train. Serious inquiries only 
Mr. Adams 782-4833 


TYPISTS 
Days 30-35 hours per week 
for production typing. 
80WPM minimum a must. 
Call Connie 864-6693 


Unique live-in position avail- 
able to single responsible 
woman, no experience nec- 
essary. Send a brief descrip- 
tion of yourself, include tele- 
phone + address. Box 6854 














radiais, total alerm system 
34k mi. Asking $4500, flex- 





ible terms, Call days 
442-6813 
69 RAMBLER 


Be the owner of a REAL 
COOL 69 Rambier. in neat 
condition. Needs cig lighter. 
$250 or Best ffer 
437-18 15-days 





71 DODGE DART 

67K original miles. New 
water pump, belts, brakes, 
exhaust system $600 call 
327-0955 ask for Jay or 
leave name and phone 
number 


‘80 Olds Ctiss Diesel. 43k 
mi,28mpg, am/fm cassette. 
Exc cond. Garaged.Plush 
int. $5200. 369-6467 





shocks, 
82000m. $1380. "566-3696 
(Boston) 6-9/wknds. 





rust caer other extras 
$1495 Best Offer will bargain 
267-4125 keep trying 





72 DATSUN WAGON. New 
batt, brakes. AM/FM 100K 
mi. but runs well. Body fair. 
Cali Ron eves. in Som. 
625-2067. 


74 VW Squareback wagon 
good running condition. Biue 
4 spd call John after 5 pm 
$800 646-0620 








75 Austin Marina std shift 
mech exc. 65000 mi rusty 
but looks good exc stereo. 
$900 or best offer. Call 
491-1177 eves. 


76 FIAT 128 
White, std trans, front wi.dr. 
68000 miles. Well main- 
tained. 27-32 mpg. Reg gas 
affordable transportation at 
$1300. Front seat nds. Some 








SUCH A DEAL 
1977 OLDS VISTA CRUISER 
WAGON. Dark blue with 
wood grain sides, loaded, 


* great on gas. Exterior in ex- 


cellent condition. $2500 or 
best offer. Call 843-6923 
after 6PM 


CHEVETTE 83 a/c 7800 
miles $5500 or best offer 
246-6417 home 497-6100 
ext. 221 days 


CHEVY Monte Carlo 75 2dr, 
new battery, water pump & 
muffler. $750 or best offer. 
Cali 233-9329 











Corvette 1980 royal blue, 
loaded, excellent condition, 
low mi 3 must 
sell. $11,200. 566-1633 





Ford 1968 Galaxie 500, V-8 
390,power steering & 
brakes, new battery, radials 
& snows,AC, AM/FM casset, 
large amt of space, must be 
seen and driven. $700 or 
best offer. Call Dave W. 
734-8261 





Wanted DJ for top resort 
area nightclub. Complete 
references required. Cail for 
audition 603-926-3331 


FORD Escort 1981 3 dr- 
hatchback. 34K, excellent 
condition. AM/FM _ stereo. 
$4100 or BO 289-9415 





WANTED young energetic F 
for housekeeper & compa- 
nion for slightly handicapped 
male. Live in or out & salary. 
Call 536-6155 anytime and 
keep trying. 


WHSE ASSISTANT 
Boston stationer seeks 
bright person with ware- 
house exp. Duties incl: pick- 
ing, packing, admin. work. 
Oppty to advance with 
growni Co. Call Callie 
423-286! 


WE WILL TRAIN 


YOU 

Join MHHI Volunteer Night 
Counselor Team. Exc on- 
the-job training & super- 
vision. Gain exper in half- 
way/corrections/counseling 
fields. $25 per 8 hr shift 
stipend. Some work-study & 
internship slots avail. Calli 
437-1864 today. 


Jobs Overseas - Big money 
fast. — 4 ¢ _ 000 pius 


pe Call 
1-7 16-842-6000, Ext. 90877, 














furniture. Product develop- 
ment. Long term 

THE BEDWORKS 
Apply in person, Tues. 
Wed. 11-3 15 Western Swe. 
Central Sq. Cambridge 


NR 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WANTED: 
ONE MARINE 
bearing 


JEWELS, FLOWERS, 
AND CAnngts... 
Only sincere need r 
Ext. 1811. 


Resumes & Cover letters. 
Quickly & expertly prepared. 
AccuType, 267-8063 


RecA 
VOLUNTEERS 


WE NEED Y' 2 
Place Runaway House is 
looking for volunteers who 
like adolescents. Place 
House provides crisis inter- 
vention counseling and 





y' 
will provide training super- 
vision and experience in a 
supportive environment. 
Please call after 6pm 
536-4181 


ce ct 
AUTOMOTIVE 


OSEAN AERP 
DOMESTIC 


71969 Le Mans. New: paint, 





1972 Intern'ti Scout, good 
cond, universal joints need 
replacing for 4wh drive, 
$1200. 332-8034. 


1975 MERCURY Bobcat It 
green htchbck vinyl roof, 
PS/PB, auto trans, AM/FM 
stereo, rec. insp. stick, strts 
in cld wthr. $695. 661-1451 


1976 Plymouth Fury, excel 
motor, cndtion. $1200 
or bo W. Roxbury. Cail Phil, 
267-3600 or 323-7353. 


1977 PONTIAC Grand Le 
Mans, 2-tone, low ——— 
PB, Sen $1850. Call Amir 
890-5100, 734-4401. 


1978 FORD FIESTA. Exc. 

body, engine. German engi- 

veered. $2409. 470-3390, 
or 858-3202. 

















1978 PLYM Volare Excel 
slant 6 engine. 93K. Std. 


Good body. Very 
dable. $1000. 232-4971. 





FORD MUSTANG 
Well-maintained. Ask 1900 
or BO. 524-0026 & 
843-6772. 


LIKE NEW 
Ford Escort wagon 1982. 
Tan/tan. One owner, very 
good condition. 4 speed, 
am/fm/tape low low milage. 
$5995 or B.O. Call Rudi 
746-6392 after 6:00 pm. 


LTD WAGON ‘76, Starts re- 
liably, snow tires w/rims 
$800 nego. Weekdays 
247-9141, 484-8432 eves 


1977 OLDS VISTA CRUISER 
WAGON. Dark blue with 
wood grain sides, loaded, 
great on gas. Exterior in ex- 
cellent condition. $2500 or 
best offer. Call 843-6923 
after 6PM 











FOREIGN 


TA RES cane Re NE Na 
1967 VW factory equiped 
in mint 


toilet. $2000 firm 289-0420 


1968 BMW ist import yr, 
purchased Berlin, 125k mi, s 
w Blaupunkt, color: granada, 
$2900. Owner 235-1142 


1968 VOLVO 142 sedan, 
good transportation auto- 
matic body fair $800 or BO 
783-3168 


1968 VW fastback, good 
condition, no rust, good for 
city transport, reliable. $400 
or best offer, 522-8720 


1971 VW Squareback, only 
68k miles, new engine and 
battery, $1500 969-2707 


1972 VW Bug standard. 
Good transportation, depen- 
dable, $500. Dick 665-3654 
Call evenings. 


1973 SAAB Sonett Sunroof, 
gas shocks, big carb, cam, 
MSS exhaust, XVS tires, 95K 
$3000. 655-3409 eves, 
735-7305 days. 


1974 Porsche 911 Sahara 
beige/tan. Rebuilt engine, 
sunroof, alloys. Runs, looks 
excel. $10,500. 777-3216. 


1974 VW bug, 82K mi., exc 
cond, roof rack, snows, 
$1475/bo, call 492-3532 be- 
tween 6-10 


1975 Volkswagon Bug Ex- 





























ig. Call Bob 484-0696 
eves+ weekends. 


78 TOYOTA Corolla SR5- 5 
speed. Lift back AM/FM 
stereo. Alarm TACH 65,000 
miles $2900 Jonathan 
267-8154 evenings 
232-5553 days 








(TSUBISHI 79 
79 hallenger Japanese 
made, sporty 2dr coupe, ex- 
cel cond, new paint, 39k mi, 
2.6L “72 5 spd, pwr str + 
ork, 4500/BO Vince 
491-1132 eves, 


ALFA Spider conv ‘78 bi 
w/tan leather interior, ex 
cond, 29000 mi, $7500. 
354-6525 or 253-3625. 


DATSUN-810 ‘77, Mich XZX 
tires, new trans, am/fm ster, 
good car $2000 cali Lee 
am-863- 1050 pm-49 1-3009 


DATSUN B210 77 automatic 
hatchback 40,000 miles Am 
radio great condition $2700 
Call 354-0553. 


Fiat 128 wagon ‘76. 4 spd. 
7200 mi. AM/FM, some rust, 
reg gas, ae transpor- 
tation, $12 or bo. Call 
893-4708 eves/weekends 


Fiat 78 128 52K fwdr AM FM 
cass exc cond many new 
parts value $1900 ask 
$1500. Eves/wknd 323-8255 


FORT FIESTA-680 46,000 mi 
excellent condition 4spd 
$3700 BO 734-4131 eves 


oo ‘79 GLC 4dr wagon, 

very good con- 
dition 77k, FM cassette 
$2500 459-8367 


MAZDA RX7 80 AC stereo 
69,000 miles clean, excellent 
condition. $6800. 235-8500 
ext. 731 day, or 899-6909 
eves. Ask for Irene. 


MGB 1973 mint. New top, 
tires &paint. AM/FM cass 4 
speakers. Bying hse must 
sacrifice. $2900 279-0679 


PEUGEOT 1980 505SD tux 
4-dr excel cond meti 



































WHEEL CHAIR VAN-77 
DODGE equipped to be 
driven for w/c by quad. 
Camper in rear $10,500 Dick 
395-0281 


CYCLES 


1980 Yamaha 2 street 
bike. Red finish excel cond. 





$850 or b.o. Call Neil 
782-0819 
1981 HONDA 650 excel 


cond. New battery, back 
rest, alarm, crash bars, 5400 
mi. $1600/bo. Bob 727-3304 
days, 254-2925 eves. 


Seer 
REAL 
ESTATE 


LEAST 
APARTMENTS 
APARTMENTS 

















4LL- 2bd $495 Re 232-0050 


ALLSTON- Lrg 3bd $750, 
Wilk & Welch Re 739-2901 


ARLINGTON 6 rooms $650. 
Somerville 6 rooms $600 
near Harvard. 729-5990 


Back Bay Berk. NU 1 bedrm 
111 Norway Avail 4/1 New 
renov. Bay wind So. Exp. top 
fir dw disp laundry Y prof, 
couple, students $455mo + 
elec NO FEE cali 266-5023 
after 7pm 


BACK BAY 
NO FEE 


1 bedroom a/c, w/w Carpet- 
ing, d/d, deck, skylight 

St. Germain St 

Available NOW 

ONLY $755 

No Agent Fee 

266-0930 


BOSTON S.END 
One bedrm. Columbus near 
Mass. Clean + bright ideal 
for students. $290 ht+ hw. 
437-0986 


BOSTON SOUTH END 
Beauty studio wkg fireplace 
washer/dryer sleeping 
alcove, detail on Tremont 
across from Calypso $425 
htd. Call 266-6873. 


























old hs in condo area off Bcn 


T nr Civd Crel. Parquet firs.. 
irg rms, eatin ktchn irg snny 
wndws prk rear pation grdn. 
Rsdnt mngr 795 inc ht 
738-1472 pm 


BROOKLINE 
Brookline- irg 2bd quiet st. 
Victorian house, utils and 
pkng inc BCR 566-2000 


CAMB- 4 rm apt w/ 
porch,3rd floor. $450 exciud 
utils. Cnvnent location, near 
Inman Sq suitable for 2 peo- 
ple sharing. 492-8593 


CHARLESTOWN Sunny 2/3 
bdrm Irg eat-in kit hdwd firs. 
Fresh paint. $550/mo, no 
fee, 639-1454. 











ROOMMATE NEEDED 
F, 30 seeks prof F, 24+ to get 
2br apt in Melrose, Peabody 
or Reading areas. Non-smkr. 
Call 245-6485. 


CAN WE TALK? 
ing one or two bdrm for 
up to $150/mnth not inctud- 
ing utils, in Cambridge, Som- 
erville or Aliston. Resp. work- 
ing M professional. Needed 
immed. 491-6867. 


ia iaeginmesiniiidiaiaasaaiiall 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 

INMAN SQUARE PAOF OF- 


FICE Choice sunny office 
space in progressive build- 
ing. ay ee with air con- 








CHELSEA Apt just done 
over. ideal for 2 rmmtes. or a 
single person.Very quiet 
building. $400 htd. No fee 
884-5259 


“CONDO- “APT” 
Brighton- Brkine- Huge 2 bd 
prch eat in K firep! d&d. Pro- 
ject model BCR Re 566-2000 


DOR/ASHMONT- 2 apts. 
avail: Ig sunny eat-in kit, off 
St. pkng, ceramic tile baths, 
clean, new paint, walk to T, 
1BR- $425 heated, studio- 
$350 heated 288-5724 


DORCHESTER Ashmont 5 
rooms $350ils. handy to T. 
773-5087. 


DORCHESTER, Newly re- 
nov. 1 br., eat-in kit., 
liverm/drm bay window, hdwd 
firs.. nr T & x-way, ail utils. 
Refs/sec dep., $435/mo. 
825-6011 Joe aft 6pm. 


DORCH-Popular Jones Hill. 
Beautifully renovated 2 
bdrm, great view. Owner oc- 
cupied. Avail 4/8. $425 
unhtd. Refs req. 288-8287 


FENS 1bd $385 Re 232-0050 


JAMAICA PLAIN on car line, 
basement 1bdrm mod K & B 


























$325 htd; xtra large 2bdrm 
$460 htd. 734-42 
ot AMAICA CAIN Le, 


pAaag ic no ioe. S350 pia 
965-1605 


Newtown; need 2 F for big 
3br duplex . Deck w/bbq, 
pkg, 11/2 bath. Lease $268 
Call 332-3002, 256-5098 


N.U. AREA 
“Best value” stu $295 1-2 bd 
$375 247-2354, 267-6191 


PARK DRIVE 
Several studios 1 + 2 bds 
BCR 247-2354, 267-6191 
Park Dr- stu & 1bd fr. $275 
Wilk & Weich Re 739-2901 


PETS O.K. 
Brighton- stu 1 + 2 bds mod 
$360 up BCR 566-2000 




















BRI- 1bd $375 Re 232-0050 





maint 47K mi A/C, sunrf, 
AM/FM, cass, $7500 
643-0862. 





RENAULT LeCar 1981 new 
master cylinder and exhaust, 
good mileage, $2295 
242-6163. 


SAAB 99GL 1976 body and 
interior vry. gd. cond. New 
Michelins, shocks, & battery. 
SR & AC. Ask $2100 or BO. 
Cali John days 576-2353 
eves 787-3525. 


STOP LOOKING! 
Over 1 used cars avail- 
able from private parties. 
Call for FREE computer 
match-up. 








ALSO 
Let DIAL-A-CAR’S experts 
do your legwork and provide 


you with screened buyers for 
your used car! 
DIAL ACAR 

244-1103 





Toyota Corona 77 5 spd ps 
pb ac stereo 24m super 
car $2350 Sue M 423-0070 
day 254-6683 eves (96K). 





Volks Rabbit L, 2 dr 1981, 
black w grey interior, 60K mi, 
excel cond. Asking $3899 
Call 393-3008. 


Volkswagen 1980 diesel 
Rabbit, front wheel drive 
am/fm cassette radio, ex- 
cellent condition, moving 
must sell, $2995. 566-1633 


Volkswagon beetle 1974 sil- 
ver new paint job. Excellent 
dition. $1650 call Bobby 














cellent running 

almost new tires, $1200 or 
best offer. Call Kim 
531-6276. 

1975 VOLVO white station 
wagon. 88, miles. Weill- 
maintained. $2900 or best 
offer. First best offer will be 
accepted. Mike day 


864-8566 eves 868-8982. 


1977 ALPHA ROMEO 
SPIDER convertible, gar- 
aged, never seen winter. 34k 
miles $6995/or trade 
566-6040 or 2 ask 





for Glenn 


1977 Toyota Corolla wagon 
am/fm cass stereo, po ydohe tires 
/paint, high cond, 
$1500/B.0. pita 4 5 eves 


1978 Renault LeCar 50k mi., 
42mpg, AM/FM. Excel. 
cond., = 500, after 6:00 call 
266-8709 


1979 MGB convertbi last 
model yr of its type, 1 owner, 
no rust, beaut cand, all maint 
records avail. $4900 or BO 
Call Dr. Swenson 732-3414 
or 576-37 14 eves. 














738-5424 


VW 412 73 auto 4dr sedan = 
mi runs well 2 new tires 
body damg $1250 267- 5978 


VW bug 1974 no rust re- 
cently painted runs great 
body and eng in exc cond. 
$1650 call John 731-3253 


VW Bug 72 69K, yellow, col- 
lectable, very good con- 
dition. AM/FM stereo $1950 
will negotiate Call 964-1829 


VW Squareback 1970 Good 














Call after 6 Wayne 944-6765 
VW Super Beetle 1973 
Beige, new muffler, runs & 
looks great, 82K. $1500. Call 
Tim 396-6035 





VANS & 
TRUCKS 


A ATI IS 
68 Chevy C10 Pickup 6 cyi, 4 
spd. trans, 8' utility body 
$775. 837-8289, call eves 





1980 Mazda GLC hatchbach 
ex cond, sport pkg, great 
mpg, 49K mi, $3600. Mike 
576-4585 day 484-7138 eve. 


78 DODGE Van 8 cyl a/c, 
AM/FM, rustprf, insuitd. 
$3795 or bo. 265-0850. 





1981 Datsun 280 ZX Turbo, 


Shady, (617) 688-8807 


1981 SUBARU- GL hatch 
exc cond sunroof ac am/tm 
st cassette 38K no mech 
problems $4600 924-4779 


1981 TOYOTA Celica GT 
liftback 5 spd_aluminum alloy 
wheels, AC, PS & PB, chap- 
man, AM/FM stereo, rust- 
proof. 55K ey mi, 
$5500 or BO. 890-1444 
days, 277-0121 eves. 








BAND TRUCK ‘68 C - 
Olson 16’ Aluminium step 
van; 400cu in engine, plush 
custom interior. Sleeps 4 nds 
wrk, trans. $6500 or bo. 
896-7863 or 255-6472 


Chevrolet 1976 Pickup 
condition, 


100. 776-1443 
days; 776-4491 eves after 
7pm 








COMMERCIAL: FISH 
DODGE VAN-equip with SS 


ice chest a auto 
318 $5,000 or 281-2680 











BRI 2bd frp! $525 232-0050 


BRIGHTON/ALL Best rents! 
Sunny studios $335, 1 
bedrm $395, 2,3 & 4 bedrms 
also. Reservoir Re 277-0034 


BRIGHTON off Comm Ave 
extra irg 1bdrm newly pntd, 
sanded firs, security bidg 
$370 htd. 734-4200 


BRI- Lovely 1bd $395, 
Wilk & Welch Re 739-2901 


BRI- Oak Sq. Spacious 1bd 
Irg kit din&liv rms HBO laun- 
dry ht&hw $370 avail Mar 15. 
782-4334. 


BRI- Re-modeled 2bd $575, 
Wilk & Weich Re 739-2901 


BRI- Stu on side st. $325, 
Wilk & Weich Re 739-2901 


BRK/BRI- Sunny studio nr 
Resv, tile bath, supt, $310. 
Huge ibd w/baicony, 
| stay kit, great loc! $425. 

pac 2bd, oak firs, new kit, 
$535. Re 738-7100 


BRKLINE/BRI-2 bdrm sny 
bsmnt off Bon T Prv ntrnce 
patio garden nds wrk & 
cinng-gd fr cntrctr ownr 495 
neg inc ht 738-1472 PM 


























CAMBRIDGE SOMERVILLE 
LINE RENOVATED 
SCHOOLHOUSE in Historic 
district. 4 minutes Harvard 
University via Kirland St. 
Ideal for commuting 
professionals. Access to 
Porter Sq, Kendall Square 
and Route 93. Natural 
Woodwork, high ceilings, 
wall to wall carpeting, new 
bath and kitchen. Fantastic 
views. Parking on premises. 
Free February rent. No pets. 
All studios/one bedrooms 
gone. Huge 2 bedrooms only 
spacious and richly detailed. 
$775 to $975 Live in a land- 
mark 491-8005. 


SOMERVILLE-2 bedrooms 
porch near T $495 includes 
all utilities Owner 776-5080 


SOMERVILLE W cozy roomy 
modern 2bdrm basement 
apt. Private entrance Lrg tile 
bath $500 inci ht. 625-7883 








erate a 
APTS. WANTED 


REWARD: Prof cple + sm 
quiet dog seek 1 1/2-2 bdrm 
apt w/work space. Brkin, 
Newt, Camb, Som, Watown 
area. Linda /Scott 731-8119 


vail May ist. 
$760/mo 527-0123 


LAW 


RRR 
You cannot be denied 
housing because of race 


color creed. sex na- 
tionality. age or marital 
Status 


Equal opportunity and 
fair Nousing laws guaran 
tee your rights to con 
sider any home or apart- 
ment that is publicly of 
fered anywhere 

Know your nights The 
law 1S ON your side 
Grecte: Boston Bec Estate Board 

‘24 temee thee 
Boater theese 07°08 
(017) 623 Tee 








COs act v8 $08 ewoems non 








Room for rent within maga- 
zine office. Ideal for re- 
searcher, dsigner etc. Near 
Harvard Sq. $150. Call 
492-5478 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


scene 
WELLFLEET, Cape Cod, Do 
you need a house for 1-3 
months? For retreat, vaca- 
tion, writer etc. Dramatic hill- 
side 4 bedroom tuxury 
house. Furnished, dw, d/d 
Avail now thru 5/21/84 from 
$400 a month+ 354-2942 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


ARBORETUM 
BOSTON (J.P.)- On the 
Arborway. 3 br colonial. Safe 
prestigious loc. Overlooks 
Arboretum's 260 wooded 
acres. All day sunny ex- 
posure. Conv to MBTA, 





ARL- Nr ctr & T. 2M/1F sk 1 
resp M/F. Huge, beaut Vict 
hse, nwly recond, yrd, 2 
bath, prchs, prkng, fpic etc 
250+, eves 646-2870 


ARL- Nr Spy Pond & rt 2. 
Lux. liv, swim pool, 1bd loft, 
mag bath, shared kit only, 
$400. Ch. Hill Re 484-7397 


AVAIL NOW 
JP 2 humanistic F sk same 
share 10 rm hse frpic, w/d, 
Pkg, studio/storage space. 
$220+. 522-6125. 


BELMONT 3 males seek 
IMF rmmte for 4br hse 2 
biks to T $200+ util Avail imm 
W Sept opt aft 6 call Joe 
489-0872. 


BELMONT F 28+ to share 
wonderful home, frndly 
semi- co-op, $195+util 
484-3529. 


BRI- 3F 2M sk 1 M/F to join 
semi-coop easy going, lots of 
room, nr T + park, $260 inci 
util + food. 787-5444 




















stores, pond, etc. Insul 
security syst. 12 min. drive to 
Cambridge. $76K cash, or 
BO. Please write: Box 110, 
118 Mass. Ave., Boston 
02115 


ENJOY LIFE! 
Piants, sun, animals, privacy! 
2-3 br passive solar house 
on 2 acres, Amherst, NH. 15 
min to Nashua or Manch., 50 
min to Bost. Heats easy, 
natural pine int.. indoor 
greenhouse, darkroom, irg 
organic garden, set-up for 
houses & more. $69,900/BO, 
must sell! (603) 673-7994 


For Sale- Time share week 
P'town, mid-June, on beach 
full deed. For info Call 
617-747-3431. 


pre RNR AR 
CO-OPERATIVE 
HOUSING 











49 Symphony Road 
Housing Cooperative 
Loft, 1 bdrm, 2 bdrm duplex 
PURCHASE PRICE $950-2260 
MONTHLY CHARGE $306-491 
HOME OWNERSHIP TAX AD- 
VANTAGES 
Call Anne 262-0062 
BOSTON MUTUAL 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION 











eee 
HOUSEMATES 


ACTON- M27+ to share 
home with 1M/2F. $150+util. 
Call 264-4369 after 6pm 


ALLSTON- 5 LF seek one for 
irg house. For April 1 
$150/mo plus. wsr/dry, T, 
pking. 254-0448 


ALLSTON Lg _ semi-coop 
house of 5 sks 1 April 1 close 
to T. Art & Punk. $450 up 
front 787-3295 


ARL/CAMB Line- 1F 2M 
seek 1F for our semi-coop, 
veggie, hsehoild. Garden, on 
T, nice landlords. $162.50+ 
util. 648-3434 before 10pm 


ARL HEIGHTS-shr comf 3 
bdrm hse w/2 prof people 
1M/1F non-smkr $190+ 
648-2603 before 10pm 














BRI/Comm Ave nr clev cir 
prof seek same/grad stu to 
share Irg apt 205 inci heat 
738-0632 930 to 330 


BRIGHTON 
Iprof F sks 2 F/M to share 
2nd fi of 2 story 3 bdrms free 
pkg. w&d porch livingrom, 
diningroom near T $200 pius 
utils call Abby at 935-1784 








BRIGHTON- 2M/2F seek 1F 
for 5bd/2bth hse conv to 
everything. $155+ utils. Avail 
3/15. 783-1070 


BRIGHTON- M/F to share 3 
bedroom home w/2M semi- 
veg nonsmoker. April 1. Call 
254-4640 before 9pm 


BRIGHTON-Oak Square: 
room for non-smoker in 
beautiful spacious Victorian. 
On bus lines, $300 incis utils. 
782-8173 


BRI- Male wtd for ige 7 
bedrm hse coop but very in- 
dep pise be resp clean frdly 
rt $140+ eves 787-0090 















= | co- 
Op semiveg left-fem valu. No 
pets/cigs, 24+, bet Hrv Cnti, 
call 8-10pm 492-3390 


CAMB 2M 8k healthy active 
considerate M-F to shr on | 
hse nr Huron Ave. $250+ call 
492-1711 


CAMB Furn rm in 5rm apt 
Cent Sq. $250 inci all util & 
phone, grad std pref, smoker 
ok, call 354-1759. 


CAMB .(north)/SOM 
LINE-1M/1F seek 2 hsmtes 
to shr ige hse $265/mo+ ht & 
util. 623-5868 aft 6, or 
492-0861 


CAMB nr Porter Sq 1 med 
sized br unfurn avail in my 
charmng cozy otherwise fully 
furn 6 rm sing fam hse on qt 
res st. Shr country kit back 
prch onto gardn 2 baths w/d 
& some food with myself, F 
33 & 1 hsmate, M 29. No pets 
or cigs. $250+ call 354-3877 
or 492-5389. 


Room available in semi-coop 
house March 12 Harv/Rad 
area. Non smkr share food 
utils, $142/mo incl ht 
491-6972 btwn 9-11pm only 


CAMBRIDGE Cottage 
Professional person share 
w/one other cozy safe conv 
Tree lined $385 661-8892 


N. CAMBRIDGE 
Fmie roommate 21-27 yrs 
Nonsmkg Irg sunny house w/ 
hdwd floors cnvt to T $215+ 
ut! Call 776-5019 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE | 
Shr irg quiet furn coed h 
pkg nr trans coligs $190 + sec 
inc all utit Jack 547-0798 
Paul eve 944-7304 


CAMBRIDGE is almost like 
Dorch. 2 M/F sk F25+ for ig 
Vict hse in N. Dorch, w/yd, 2 
ir, root deck, etc. Great safe 
neigh nr R Line. Lg sunny br 
22x 14 w/sanded fis. We sk 1 
to shr home atmos, meais, 
chores, frndsp. No cig, pet 
$180+. 265-4252 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Coop 
hsehid (26-32) looking for 
new rmmt. No smokers, 
pets. We share expenses & 
great meals. 354-7259 eves 


Camb/Som M sks ForM to 
shr 3 bdrm apt 20 min walk 
to Hvd Sq 225.00 623-2412 


CAMB-subiet 1 1/2 furn 
rooms 4 resp considerate F 
25+ ref, sec dep no pets 
$280+ utils 492-0285 


CANTON cont 4bdrm nr 128 
and blue hills. w/d 2 frpics 2 
1/2 baths. 25+ nonsmkr 
fincly resp, 828-8308 












































CHARLESTOWN prof F 
seeks same to shr newly re- 
nov twnhse. Nonsmkr. 3rd fir 
loft avail. Esposed bork 
beams, hw firs, skyigt 
326+utils. 242-8557 eves 





BRKLN- M for progressv, 
feminist, fun-loving hse. of 
5W, 1M (38-27) 3 kids. Shr 
meals, chores. Spac hse. 
$195+1low util. Nr T. No cigs, 
pets. 739-0008 aft 5pm 


BRKLN VLLGE M,F seek 2F 
23-30 for ig snny hse, yd/pkg 
$225/$245+. No smk/pets 
Avail 4/1. 232-1462 


BROOKLINE 29+ prefer F 
non-smoker to complete 
friendly semi-coop veg 
household. Big house, frpic, 
yard. $150+ 739-2099 eves 











BROOKLINE-F/M 26+ to 
share spacious elegant 
home with 2F 3M. We're 
seeking a bright friendly 
non-transient housemate to 
join us for some meals and 
the pleasures of living with 
fireplaces beautiful grounds 
piano and summer dinners 
on the patio. We'd also con- 
sider a terrific temporary 
$190+. 731-5260 


CAMB Frndly ind hse off 
Huron needs 1M 25+ to jn 2F 

1M. No smoke/pets 
$2654 or Call btwn 6- 10pm 
491-1274 





CONCORD; M/F 28+ to 
share 4br hse w/2M_ 1F 
2dogs baby due in Feb 
Deck, wood stove, w/d gar- 
den, woods, pond. Smoker 
ok, no more pets $263/mo + 
dep 369-7336 





DEDHAM 1 M sk 2 resp Prof 
adults to share Ig furn 3 br 1 
1/2 bth dupix in ham Sq 
Conv to 128 transp train 
Must be clean, non-smok, & 
like sm loving dogs. Refs, sec 
dep $250+. Call 9-11 AM 
329-3783 

9 





DORCHESTER Nr Savin Hill 
& UMass. 1 mod apt in 3 fam 
hse. 2 hsemts needed to shr 
rent & utils. $150. 265-3430 


DORCH-Meetinghouse hill 
lg rm share chores, meals 
with family nr T. $150+ util 
Resp M or F 282-4208 


JORCH MELVILLE PARK- 
-*rofessor sks stable lively 
tu. or prof man to share 
-omt 12rm hse nr Red line 
'/d, w/d, some a/c, furn and 
ils for $210 and sec dep 
all Paul 436-1538 early am 
© after 60m 








6la 








NOTICE TO 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Recent Federal legislation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without his 
or her consent 














GIRLS 


Beautiful girls needed 
for Boston's finest Es- 
cort Agency. If you're 
sensitive, call Lind- 


say's 
527-5281 


Excellent Benefits 














«RNs 

« Housekeepers 
¢ LPNs 

« Baby Nurses 

« Homemakers 


244-8247 
Homecare Specialists 





[ FIGHT 
| DISCRIMINATION 


9 to 5, Boston’s Working 
Women’s Organization con- 
cerned with wage, promo- 
tional and discrimination is- 
sues, is now hiring. 
Outreach/Fundraisers 
Training and fits included 


Call 423-3253 








SURROGATE 
PART TIME 
Mature, humanistic 
female to assist Psych- 
Med team treating 
male sexual prob- 
lems. $15-20/hour 

negotiable. 
Call 266-3444 


























, 
RN’S 
3-11 
11-7 
Full and 
Part Time 


Join the leader in 
extended rehabilitation 
of the brain injured. 
Enthusiastic individuals 
desiring to use nursing 
assessments and 
diagnostics skills in 
the treatment of the 
brain injured 


We offer competitive 
salary and benefits 
including tuition 
reimbursement and 
total CEU requirements 


For information call 
V.L. Marchand, 
RN, DNS, 
787-3390. Ext. 134 


ote 


wa 
GREENERY 


99-111 Chestnut 
Hill Ave 
Brighton, MA 02135 
An Equal! Opportunity 
Employer 














select you. 


$15.00 Per Hour at Home!! 


Successful Boston-based search firm needs 
someone to locate names of people for us to 
recruit for better positions with our Fortune 500 
clients. No experience necessary, but a proven, 
pleasant telephone manner and at least one 
degree from a distinguished college is required. 
Must be naturally aggressive and confident to 
get around secretaries etc. All work will be done 
from a phone instailed by us in your home with 
completely flexible hours and no supervision. We 
take over after you have located the individual's 
name. If you are motivated by money, we will pay 
a great deal more as soon as you can show you 
have what it takes. Send your resume, 3 impec- 
cable references, and a letter why we should 


Box 7015 Boston Phoenix, 
367 Newbury St. Boston 02115 


and we need more good 


car stereo installation staff 


Top Salaries 
for Top-Notch 
Car Stereo Installers. 


We're expanding our car stereo installation 


up to 5 quality workers. Must have minimum of 1 year 
experience installing quality car st components. For 
more information joining Boston's most experienced 


Call 787-3500 


Peeetgr 

















One McKinley Square 
Boston, MA 02109 





FRO 


WHAT CAN WE OFFER YOU? 


Choice assignments paying up to $10 
an hour. If you have general clerical, 
secretarial or word processing skills, 
TEMPRO wants to see you TODAY! 


CALL FRAN ADAMS 367-9200 


a division of POSITIONS, INC. 











STUDENTS! 
A WORK SCHEDULE THAT 
CAN WORK FOR YOU! 


Earn extra money selling 
THE BOSTON HERALD 
between classes, after classes and 
late afternoon. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL: 
426-9100 


Boston Herald 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, MARCH 6, 1984 
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EW ENGLAND S » 1 OFFICIA 
RETAIL VOLUME DODGE CAR & 
TRUCK DEALERSHIP FOR 1979-80 81 


1984’s ar 1983 
PRICES 


600 VEHICLES IN 
STOCK OR DUE IN 


@ NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST DODGE 


CAR AND TRUCK INVENTORY 
Over 600 Vehicles in Stock or Due in Shortly 


82 & 8S 


THE NEW 19864 DODGE 


CARAVAN STATION WAGON 


In both 5 and 7 passenger models are now available for immediate delivery. 


TAKE YOUR PICK BUY or LEASE 


THERE ARE ADVANTAGES TO EACH: 
ASK US TO EXPLAIN: 


NO MONEY DOWN 


ON LEASE DEALS WHERE YOU WILL FIND THAT YOUR MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS ARE EVEN LOWER THAN IF YOU BUY, SINCE YOU PAY 
ONLY FOR THE TIME YOU USE THE VEHICLE. 


“Free” 50,000 mile-5 year power train warranty 
elim limelolit:s ticem, (hum Slelelel Mote w-lileM a t-Jail elle om dal lel €; 


_BUY BBLEASE 


NEW 1984 OMNI 5 DR. HATCHBACK 


NO MONEY DOWN 
48 PAYMENTS X 119 = $8712 


NEW 1984 ARIES 2 DOOR 


NEW 1984 AIRES STATION WAGON 


PER 
MO. 


NO MONEY DOWN 
48 PAYMENTS X 138 = $8624 


NO MONEY Bee 
40 PAYMENTS X 168 = $7632 


NEW 1984 DAYTONA SPORT COUPE 


» BUY PER 


moO. 
NEW 1984 CHARGER SPORT COUPE 


°6345 RUN 








NO MONEY DOWN 
48 PAYMENTS X $137 = $6576 
PER 


$4 87 MoO. 


NO MONEY DOWN 
48 PAYMENTS X $187 = $8976 








We lease all eat: 14-3: Me) m OF-1a-. am Mallol 43 
both Foreign & Domestic 


WE WILL TRADE YOUR CAR iF YOU 


ON ALL LEASES OF THE ABOVE CARS. 


»)E 





DORCH/Savin Hill artist 
hshid seeks rmmt 140/mo 
incl ht. W/D avail 3/1 Call 
282-9379. Gays OK 


FFOR ARLINGTON 
3° ormns' 4th for 
wane ante > ane. Near 
T w/two porches beg 4/1 
$175 plus 646-1295 


HUDSON- Rurl Ivng in hrt of 
Silicon Vly E. 32yM sk M/F 
shr nice frn ig hse w fp w/d 
on acrge $200+ Call Paul 
562-7893 


HULL 1F, 1M wntd 5 bdrm 
hse ovrikng beach. w/d, 
frpic, grdn, pets, 2 frndly 
people$250 inc ut! 925-5580 


Humanistic profs sk mid-age 
adults for close supportive 
home. Boston area 628-8627 
Paul 1-658-4937 

















JAMPLN/RSLNDLE- M 35 

sks 1 prof nsmkg M/F sh my 

ig hse w/cat, yrd, pkg, Ildry. 
295+ ht + util 325-8388 


JP- 1 F prof 25+ for large 
Victorian house on Sumner 
Hill. Good neighborhood, 
hwood floors, high ceiling, 
lots of windows, fireplace. 
Share food, chores and 
some meals. $175+ utils. 
524-0029 


JP 1M/2F sk non stdnt M/F 
25+ for ig Vict hse nr T & 
Pond. No smokers/ pets/ in- 
stru. $150+. 4/1. 522-8916. 


J.P.- 2M, 1F, 1 child sk 1F for 











New Coop house- M, 25 sks 
2-3M/F to find hse/apt in 
Brklin/ Nwtn/ Camb areas. 
Cats OK but no cigs. Call 
Mike 527-2665. 


NEW COR 2M & 1F 32-37 sk 
1F for attr coop hse in safe 
nghbrhd, semi-v BFC, 
w/grdn, w/d, pkg, T & Pike. 
No pets, cigs $140+ 
926-1697. 


NEWTON/BRI 2F 1GM seek 
resp M/F for spacious hs w/ 
porch garage yard wshr on 
bus rt to Hrvd & Ken Sq 
$172+ utils 4/1 965-4875 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolidge Corner 
Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 


Female preferred for room in 
sunny Newton ner house 
cooperative but informal on 
T. Tel 965-0899. 


NEWTON CORNER Lovely 
hous to shr w firpic was/dry 
yard and garden. Prof 30 + 
$275/mo + util 244-8356. 


NEWTON CRNR F rmt for 3 
br Vict charm w/view desir. 
st. semi veg pref 240 incis util 
964-6483. 























coop Vict house, h 
semi-veg, near Pond, T, 
$190 + utils. 524-2776 


JP 3M & 1F sk F to shr sunny 
spac hse near pond and T. 
Frpl, 2 baths $152+util for 
immediate. 524-4796. 


JP room avail for GM to 
share 3bdrm apt + yard. Nr T 
and Arboretum. $150+ util 
524-7705 aft 6:30 


LEX Prof M (pref) 27+ for 
beaut modern indep hse 
w/3F 1M. Lge yd, comm 
pool, wd stove, nr transp. NO 
pets. $300/mo inci util. Avail 
now.862-5729 eves/wkends. 














LINCOLN-looking for 2 to 
shre coop home w/F 26, 
M28, + 2 cats. Garden, yard, 
chickens. No smoke, pets, or 
temps. Rents $240+ $285 
utils inc Avail 4/1 eves 
259-8596 


LINCOLN- M 35 sks F to 
share small 2 bedrm hse 2 
car gar wash dry $300. | work 
nights call days 259-8667 


LITTLE MANSION 
SO END-GM rmate sought 
to shr ige elegant home 
From $250 mo incl all util, 
avail immed. Mins to Copley 
247-3827. 











LITTLETON 
1F 1M sk prof frndly F fr irg 
secided hse 90 acres shr fd 
chrs 2 cat prefer natri energy 
to drgs/aic $150+ utils 
486-9721 anytme 


LUXURY LIVING 
M or F to share home with 3 
others. Swimming pool, 
jacuzzi, sauna, steambath. 
Large private bdrm w/bath 
and all common space. in 
Milton, 15 minutes by Xway 
to Boston. Billards room, rec 
areas, fireplaces, Japanese 

arden and much more. 

50 + utils. 566-7402 


MARBLEHEAD F wid, fire- 
place, kitchen, bus line, low 
rent and more. 631-7021 
after 7 pm. 


MEDFIELD-Lrg priv hse, 
4bdrm irg ivngrm, — 
kitch, dngrm, off st prkng, 
$250+ 1/3 util.359-2799 


M/F needed. 6br house, 
kitchen, dinning, 1 1/2 baths. 
Washer and dryer. 200+ 
near T and HvSq. 787-2634 


NATICK 2M 2F sk 1 human 
for large house on pond. 
Large screen porch. Near all 
trans. Wayne 653-8643. 


Need housemate? Male 30 
amiable, responsible, sense 
of humor, clean, considerate 
non-smoker to live with 3 or 
4 people in Brookline. Call 
Robert 566-5 186. 























NEWTON CTR 2F 1M seek M 
29+ to share turn of the cen- 
tury co-op house in pleasent, 
park-like neighborhood. 
Near T, porch, frpice, yard. 
No pets, no cigs. $210+. 
527- 5046 after 5 


NEWTON CTR- 3F&1M sk M 
or F 28+ to shre semi-coop 
hse, w/respect for indiv & 
group nds. Nr T. $150+. No 
smk or pets. 3/1, 969-3793. 


NEWTON Friendly spacious 
coop sks nonsmoking adult 
to join 5 adults, 2 children, 3 
cats. Share semi-veg meals, 
chores, meetings. No more 
pets. Avail 1 April. $210/mo 
incl. util. Call 527-3477 eves. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS 4M 
2F 16-54 seek M/F 25+ to 
share gracious friendly Co- 
op home. 2 rooms (pt child 
office?) $325 inc util. Nr T 
Sorry no pets 332-3901 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS M or 
F 23+ to share spacious 5 
bdrm Victorian. Fireplace, 
pkg, nr T and Lake. Avail im- 
med. 332-1787 

















SPACIOUS! 
NEWTONVILLE 6 friendly in- 
dependent Co-ed Profs, mid 
20s, seek same to share 
beautiful Victorian home. 
W/D, yard, parking, fire- 
places. $250 includes all. No 
smokers, pets. 969-7418 


PORTER SOQ beautiful 
2bdrm rent $200 front & 
back porch quiet st 
628-8272 


SOUTH SHORE 
Prof quiet living GWM 34 
seeks GorBi to share irg 
home. Must be responsible 
st act/app No pets non- 
smoker prf $250 447-6250 


Single parent seeks same 
with child(ren) to 
share/search liv. sit. in 
Camb. Call -497-1579 after 
6pm 


SO.END Coop near Pru 
(6M,1F) seek M/F (25-35); 
share chores/meals; 
w/d,dw, garden; $210 in- 
cludes ail utilities except 
phone Available March 1, 
Call 247-3047 for into 


SOM/DAVIS Sq 2M, 19+43 
sk 2F for friendly 2 fir coop 
apt. Shr veg meais, hsewk, 
hsemts, gd & bd times. 
$150+utils 625-8740 eves. 
No smoke or pets. 


SOMERVILLE 3M 3F 25-31 
are looking for 1F 1M 21+ to 
join us in our spacious well- 
preserved gfoup-owned co- 
op house (established 1977) 
Our interests include wood- 
working cycling computers 
adventure energy conserva- 
tion art music spending time 
w/ each other We belong to 
food co-op and are looking 
for someone committed to 
co-op living and eating w/ 
time for developing ties to a 
co-op household Rent 
$155+utils No smkrs/furry 
pets Calli MON-KEEY 


SOMERVILLE/Union Sq 
warm spacious hsehold ages 
28-40 seeks new members 
eclectic interests tending 
towards the arts 776-9500 


WALTHAM F 24+ wtd to shr 
spacious indep coed Vict hse 
nr pub trans Rt 128 pike 
$175+ util 647-1870 























CONTEMPORARY 
IN FOREST 


One month free rent! Newton 
Centre M or F for cedar and 
glass house. Totally sur- 
rounded by forest w/jog trail. 
Private sunny room with 
bath. 2 fireplaces, 2 sunny 
decks, liv room din room, 
beamed ceilings, reading 
area, large kitchen, shared 
but independent living. Walk 
to T, free parking. $360+ 
566-7402 


INVESTMENT 
PROPERTIES 


Wanted: building lot, re- 
sidentially zoned for smail 


Call 263-2685 


LAND 


Long term lease with paper 
co 3 1/2 hr drive Boston 1 
acre on AMC trail 729-8049 


ROOMMATES 








SEE OUR AD 
UNDER 
ROOMMATES. 


fee 
MATCHING 7nd 
ROOMMATES INC. 











1 30yo resp M looking to shr 
apt in Camb, Lex, Ari, Som, 
area. to $250. F 
nonsmkr/drugs 25-40 
576-2488 leave msg or 6pm 
to 12pm 





WALTHAM non-smkng M 
sks = for ig frndly indep 
apt. shppng,T,+ Pike 
808-3717 Call before 11pm. 


WATERTOWN- 1M 24+ for 
ind (3M) household. Quiet, 
yd, nr T; BR w/studio $198+ 
no smkng. Apr 1. 924-3712 








WATERTOWN-nr Camb. 
M/F 26-35, spacious, clean, 
sunny, pisnt hse.Nr publi. 
trans. $200/mo 926-0088 
eves 


WATERTOWN WOW! 3F sk 
1F 24-28 share great porch 
yd pina coladas indep frndly 
cat ok no cigs 190+ Now 
6-11 926-3581 





4 bedroom apt seeks 
rmmate hdwood fioors, 


247-1914 /Howard 783-4664 


ALLSTON 2M 1W seeks 1W 
for 2-1-for spacious apt near 
Harvard Stad. $130 mo plus 
utils. Call 254-2720 


ALLSTON 2M prof sk 1 same 








731-8756 


ALLSTON COMM AV 
1F to shr ig 2br w cpl indep, 
pref working non-smkg $225 
inc h+hw convt to evthg 
734-5418 5-11pm 








WATERTWN M or F to shr 3 
br apt in ig 2 fam hse start 
4/1. In res area, back yd, nr 
pub trans, no smkng no pets. 
$155/mo unhtd. 923-9663 





NEWTONVILLE 4/1, 25+ 
hsemate wntd for irg, frndly, 
indep hsehoild. Frpic, dishw, 
$157+/mo. No more smkers 
or pets please. 527-2675 


WAYLAND shr spacious 4br 
2 1/2ba hse pool 2-car gar 
wash/dry. Nr rt 30 & pike 
resp M/F 24+ prof non-smkr 
no pets 340+ 653-7751 





NEWTONVILLE- F 25+ wntd 
to shr non smk coop hsehid- 
frpl, pkg, no pets. Avail 3/1 
$160+. 965-5835, 965-7924 


Wellesiey- 27+ non-smkr for 
3 BR hse. W/D, frpi, nr lake, 
$250 + dep. No pets. Call 
Tony 235-2062 





NEWTONVILLE Long estab. 
coop in lovely Victorian. 5 
adults, 3 teens, 1 child ages 
4-55 seeking energetic non 
smoker for extended family 
living. Sorry, no pets. $285 
includes utilities. Call 
965-0938 





Newtonville Pro F 27+ w/2F 
Vict. frp pch yd pkg $230+ 
share resp meals good/bad 
times 965-0460 aft 6 


NEWTON woman pret for 3 
br apt in hse on quiet str with 
yd parking semi-indep 
245+util 969-4093. 


LUXURY + 
LAKEVIEW 


One month free rent! M or F 
to share Rt. 9 jogging pond 
home with others. Lg private 
bedroom and bath. Liv- 
ingrm, diningrm, wood pan- 
eled den. Lg kitchen, break- 
fast nook, laundry room, 
screened patio. Lg lawns, 

jarage and free parking. 
S75- 566-7402 








WEST MEDFORD M sks M/F 
25+ to share hse. Yrd, grdn, 
nr T. Pets welcome. $: 
Call 483-3235 Avail 4/1 


WEYMOUTH Prof GWM sks 
same 27+ to share irg home. 
Must be resp. w/d, 2 bath, 
quiet st., 9 min to rt.3 & T. 
$375 compl. + dep. 

335-8210. Aft 6, no sex calls. 








WINCHESTER lake front 
house in exlusive nbhrd. 
looking for hsemte approx 
30yrs, Fem pref. Sunny room 
w/view. Conv to trans, water 
spts. Backyard garden, 

enough dogs 729-0491 


WINCHESTER skg 1F or M 
to share hse w/pkg, yd. 
Near T. $220+ call 721-2793 








JAMAICA PLAIN- Studio 
space + bdrm avail in house. 
Sk F 25+ to share apt. $180 
+ util + sec. Near T, Pond. 
Ideal for artist. No pets. 
524-1603. 


ALLSTON- F rmmt to share 
apt. Neat, cin, n-smkr. Heat, 
hot water, gas incl. $175/mo. 
Nr T + bus. 782-6576 


ALLSTON F to shr 3br apt 
w/2F. Near T & Hrvd/Comm 
Aves. &175/mo inc ht 4/1 
Call Chris 254-8075 eves 


Irg 2bdrm apt 
near T and stores $250. No 
smokers please. Call Jim at 
254-6860 











ALLSTON 
M/F wanted for 1 bdrm in 4 
bdrm apt. Great location. 
Right on T line. Call anytime, 
74. 





ALLSTON- M rmmt wntd for 
Irg hse of 6, nr Hvd Stad. 
Must be resp wrkg person 
$165/mo + util. 782-7861 


ALLSTON- prof F 25+ to 
share mod 3bdrm w/2F 25+. 
Must see. Avail 4/1. 
$182/mo + utils. 254-4775 
aft 6. 


ALLSTON: Quiet F rmte wid: 
Prof. over 25 for 3 prsn apt. 
No drugs/booze own dbi rm. 
Private,secure, hassle-free 
treed area,convt to evthg, 
$190. Mo Incl. Ht/hw yr ise 
NOT a commune. 254-0506 
after 8PM keep trying. 


ALLSTON Rmmt non-smkr 
for irg sunny clean quiet 2 
bdrm apt. Conv T, buses, & 
shoppng. $160+ utils. Avail 
3/15. Jo 782-7310. 


ALLSTON Sk F gay or strt for 
4 bdrm feminist apt 210 htd. 
Nr T& buses. i-coop 
hsehid. 783-9827. 




















MAJOR MOTION EVENT 


MAJOR MOTION EVENT 





MAJOR MOTION EVENT 





v 
CASH BASH 
BUY A CAR WIN SOME CASH 
EXPIRES 3/9/84 








Cash awards vary from $25.00-$300 
One drawing per customer 
bash positively ends Sat., 2109/84 








arriving 
daily 


MAXIMA’s 


from 


LIN3A3 NOILOW 4YOrVN 


CHRYSLER 


LEASING SYSTEM 


THE LEASING PROFESSIONALS 


“BUY” OR BUY YOUR CAR FOR CASH ee 


iF YOU LEASE OR REDUCE YOUR ea 
MONTHLY LEASE PAYMENTS. a 


Silver Lake Dodge & teasing jam 


234 WORCESTER ST.,WELLESLEY "© 
On Route 9 - '2 Mile West of Route 128 @ PY fe 3) 150} we 














FINANCING & LEASING AT BANK RATES 


BOSTON DATSUN, inc. 


18 BRIGHTON AVE., JUNCT. 1100 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
TEL. 782-9600 
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TRY THE ORIGINALI 


*6.00 OFFI! 
LOOKING 
_ FORA 
ROOMMATE? 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 
INC, Sy 


18 yrs. serving the Public 

A member of the Mass 
State, Greater Boston and 
Brookline Chambers of 
Commerce. Est. 1966 '25 
Fee 


734-6469 
734-6484 


MATCHING ROOMMATES 
251 HARVARD ST. 
COOLIDGE CORNER 
BROOKLINE, 02146 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
Sun. 11a.m.-5p.m 

One coupon per person 





a this coupon 
/3-3/13 











ALOHA-FENWAY 
GM seeking roommate to shr 
2 bdrm apt. Clean, resp. 
working indiv. Near T, bus, 
convenient location. 
Anthony 236-8797 avail 3/15 


A M/F wanted to share newly 
ren 3 bdrm So End apt nr Pru 
230/mo heat incl no 
gay/pets 267-7741 


ARLINGTON 2M 2F seek 
1M+1F for large 6bdrm in- 
dependent apt on T for Apr1. 
2baths/ wash-dry bsmt/ rea- 
sonable rent. No pets. 
648-3435 after 6. 














THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roomate service, serving the 
public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolige Corner 
Cali today! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 





BRI 2 M/F for 3 bdrm duplex 
in house. All new, nice. Yard, 
porch, lots of storage. Put- 
ting in darkroom. Looking 
for mature indep prof's 
23-33. 427-1221 


BRI-1M & 1F seek 1M/F 27+ 
for 3 bdrm hse safe quiet 
fmly nbrhd nr T & Pike no 
smkg/pets avail stdnts 130+ 
787-3566 


BRI-BRKLN-nr BC F 23+ to 
shr w/porch nr T $215+ utils 
Avail now call eves 232-0457 


BAI gLeV CIRGLE 
St. 1 rm in 3 bd 
apt ona May 15, opt for 9/1. 
Near T + park. $255 ht + hw. 
Call Tony 738-6088 


BRI FOMM, AVE 
1M&1 d person 
22+F for ‘coats 5228 ht/hw 
incl 787-37 12, call after 6pm 


BRI F 25+ respnsbi, for 
spacious 3bdrm hse w/frpic, 
dng rm. nr T no cigs or pets 
call eves 787-2629 


BRI F 25+ respnsbi, for 
spacious 3bdrm hse w/frpic, 
dng rm. nr T no cigs or pets 
call eves 787-2629 


Brigham Cir $160 w/ ht. M/F, 
room in 3bdrm apt 3/1. Call 
late eve 734-8312, 
734-7508, 1-800-312-5096 


























Arlington Cntr. F wntd 27+ 
for Irg indep house near T w/ 
1F 2M $250 inct all utils. 
641-1311 pre 10p.m. 


BRIGHTON 2F 1N nd 1M/F 
for 3bdrm near BC $225 ht 
hw fi sec & pool incl 
783-2274 aft 6 smkr wel. 





ARLINGTON CTR 1F wntd 
semi-coop hse 25+ no 
smokers or pets. $194 mo + 
utils avail now 643-9169. 


ARLINGTON F31 would like 
to find apt with 1 other per- 
son non-smoking age 27+. 
Call 924-7489. 


ARL Mature consid F 25+ 
wtd to shr nice ige apt w 4 of 
same. No smoke. Nr T, 
stores. App. $150+util 
646-5587. before 11 pm 


ARL-Mature M/F wntd to shr 
house w/3 M. Avail thru May 
3/1 $250/mth+ util 
641-1864 eves 


ARL- non-smoker = share 2 
bdrm apt, parking 

piano, cat, wie. me5260+ 
648-7656 after 5pm 


ATTLEBORO Center GWM 
looking for mature person to 
share nice two bedroom 
apartment $165 plus utilities. 
Call 222-0293 

















BRIGHTON 3 prof F seek 4th 
avail 3/15 $185+/month. 
Call Joane or Diane at 
783-3619 


BRIGHTON Ct. room for rent 
lfam hse heat hot water 2 
bathrooms and kitchen 
Tiomkin 787-4356. 


BRIGHTON- M/F non- 
smoker 2br 1st floor of hse 








783-2375 eves. Avail immed 


BRI- in hse, xtra irg 4bdrm, 
mod K & B, good nghbrhood, 
$180/mo + util. 734-4200 


Bri profM sks MorF for 2 bed 
apt; nbhd, 

prch, spacious, 315 inc ht, 
Apr 782-2797n 492-0912d 


BRI rmt 2F & 1M sk 1F or 1M 
prof for 6 rm apt Apr 1. Rent 
$156/mo inci ht. Call 
782-7895 aft 5 pm. 


BRI Semi veg F28+ for cozy 

















BACK BAY 1F needed to shr 
new lux 3br apt at The 
Greenhouse Apts, mast br 
suite w bath avail $440 inci 
ht, health rm, sauna, pool, 
24-hr sec. home 236-1757 
,work 236-8527. 


BACK BAY- Newbury St. M 
31 in town p/t seeks M/F to 
shr Irg 1 bdrm apt. $275. fire- 
place. Stan 536-2393 


BACK BAY-to sfare w/2 
others d/w Idry avail 4/1 2 
fpics conv to T $355 ht/hw 
incl no fee 262-2218 eves 


BB- 2br 312+util. M30 sk 
prof F24+ nonsmkr to shr 
WW D/D frpic Jacuzzi BBQ 
pool sauna view. Rob 
271-3283 days 536-4578 
eves. 


BEACON HILL- 1F seeks 1F 
to share 2 bdrm apt. Sunny, 
wood firs. $295, ht/hw inci. 
742-3443 after 6 


BEACON HILL- 1M 1W sk 
1W for beaut 3bdrm w/w, wd 
firs, lots of It, rf dk, 2 wrkg 
frpic, ht inc. $305 Greg or 
Lisa 338-6300;720-2396 


BEACON HILL flat 1 to join 2 
& 2dogs h & hw 217 mth no 
drugs. qut + res. 227-0235. 


BELMONT-1F 20-26 to shr 3 
bdr apt nr T avi asap ideal loc 
195+ utils Deb aft 5 
891-6605 


BELMONT 3 bedroom apt, 
male roommate wanted, 
near T, no drugs. $175+ utili- 
ties. Call 484-6125. 


BOS Fenway GWM 34 share 
furn intimate 1 brm apt ideal 
for student or yng guy con- 
venient 424-1277 


BOS- SWM 2BR furn apt 
Brkline Vil area, Pond view nr 
evytng, $300/mo pays all. 
Jim 277-9822H,727-4830W 


BOSTON bik M 24 sks F stu- 
dent share studio free ex- 
change for cleaning. Call Ken 
nights 353-1611 


BOSTON Brookline GWM to 
share 2br condo exposed 
brick 342 htd avail now or 
4/1. Call Rich 731-0315. 


Boston Dwtw bik M 35 sks 
clean respon F rmmte share 
spacious apt. Call 423-7891 
eves. Ron. 


BOSTON- F for apt in Fen. 
$180+ util. Sec. dep. 
266-3717 eves, 437-2858 
days. Own bedroom 















































BOSTON- Nr Brig Cir/NU 
share 3 bed apt w 2 students. 
$170 mo 445-3555 or 
442-6940. 


BOSTON nr hosp M 29 sks 
Prof M or F to shr spac apt 
$200/mo +util. Call eves & 
wknds 445-8888. 








LOW RENT 
BOSTON- So. Boston look- 
ing for strt or bi male, 22 or 
under. Shr 2bdrm with gay 
prfsni. Legit call only. 
269-2355 


BOSTON-straight M or F to 
share 2 bedrm Berkeley st 
apt $275/mo + elect call 
338-6590 


Boston- Waterfront, 2 yng M 
prof sk same or grad std to 
share 3 bdrm $325 heated + 
utils 742-7466 








house. We are 2 veg 
F into healing;crafts. Jane, 
Roberta 787-3545 


BRKLINE-F to shr 3rd fir in 

condo area nr Civd Crei T w 
im & 1f. Lrg rms wikin cists 

lov st wndws parquet firs 

sipng cings eatin ktchn 

encisd strwell prv rear patio 
rdn 230 inc ht no fee 
38-1472 pm 


BRKLN F for huge 8 rm apt. 
W/W crpt, w/d, dishwshr, 
near T, prkng avail $300 ht 
incl. May 1. 739-6432 aft 5. 


BRKLN- M/F 26+ wanted for 
newly forming Beacon St. 
apt. Friendly independent 
people to share spacious 
sunny 4 bdrm. No pets. $179 
heated. Call 731-4595 


BRKLN-NEWTON:Seek F to 
ik for 2br w/1F & 2cats 
$250+ max each. Talima, 
732-6462 524-2776 eves 


BRKLN- nr Cidg cor prof F 
22+ nonsmok. Sm br in 2br 
apt great loc, safe, T at door 
prkg $325 incl utils. 
739-0705 eves + wknds 


BRKLN nr Cool Cnr sk GWM 
7 very Irg rms quiet 3 bdrm 
nosmoke nr T $270 inc 
ht&hw eves only 232-9150 


Brkin-off T,nr BU. F27+ to 
share chrm ige 2 1/2 bdrm 
apt in hse, eat in kit. $282+ 
avail on or bef 4/1. 277-6812 


BRKLN Prof F 25+ neat, 
resp, non-smkr for 2-bdrm 
apt nr T, Brkin Rsvr, Jam 
Pond. Smi bdrm but ige apt. 
No more dogs. (I hve 1). Cat 
OK. Avi now. 731-2516. 


BRKL prof F 26+ 2 brm apt 
nr T+hosp no smk $250+ 
Dee 735-6267 days 
738-5666 eves and wknds. 


BROOKLINE- 1SM 1GM sk F 
to round out friendly ig 4B6r 
veg hshid, 1/2way btwn 
CooiCnr + Brk Vil Avail now 
$250 incl ht hw 738-5273 


BROOKLINE- 2F’s nd 3rd 
share 3 bd. Nr T + Indry. 
w/porch. NO pets. $215 inc 
ht. Call 232-7752. 


BROOKLINE-3M seek 4th M 
for apt. Near Beacon T 2 
baths, disposal, d/w must be 
quiet clean non- oe 
of working person o 

30. $200 call Steve 739-0720 









































BROOKLINE 
F 24+ to share spac apt 2br 
hrdwd fi ige kitch bath easy 
access to T (BCD Lines) 
250mth negot 734-7598 
after 5 


BROOKLINE seek M/F rmmt 
28-33, clean, indep, Nsmker 
no pets/pkg, share ig 3bdrm 
3-10pm 734-6382 


BROOKLINE skng 1 rmt 26+ 
prof or grad stnd for spac 3- 
bdrm. No prkng avail nr T & 
hsptis. $265 incl. 734-1941. 











CAMB br apt to shr/subi 
$235/$470mo0 M/F no 
smk/pets nr Harv Law, Sq, T, 
buses 864-2308. 


CAMB- betwn Hrvd & Cntri 
Sq. Non-smkg F23+ to share 
mod sunny 2bdrm apt nr T & 
prkg $278/mo 576-2316 


CAMB- Fresh Pond, near T. 
Hardwood firs, bal. 3/1 
$216.50 includes utils. Call 
547-7370, 267-3700 








CAMB house (4M&7F, 24-57) 
sks 1M. Share responsi- 
bilities, meais. Non-smoker 
pref. No pets. Seek diversity, 
esp age, bckgrnd. 876-1750 
eves, wkends. 


CAMB NO./SOM- Lg 4bdrm 
apt sks 4th rmmt 25-35 yrs. 
non-smkr, no pets, laund. 
$156.50/mo 547-6307 


CAMB nr Inman Sq F, M, dog 
sk F or M. 30s. Nonsmoking, 
left activist politics. 
492-7824. 


CAMB.- prot M/F 24+ n-smkr 
share attr apt w/ M/F. Quiet 
conv loc betw Hrvd-Prtr Sq. 
Sm sunny bdrm w/loft. Avail 
before 4/1. $205 incl heat & 
elec, no pets. 876-6319 


CAMB- quiet respons M/F 
for indep 3 br avail imm $170 
incl ht sec dep req 7-10pm 
only pis 497-6410. 


Cambridge 1M 2F seek 4th 
in sunny modern apt just off 
Central sq. $263/mo inc util 
491-6070 


CAMBRIDGE 1M rmmt 25+ 
to share above average 2 
bdrm apt. $208/mo inci. ht. 
354-8247. 




















THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call awav 


DORCH-want one r 





JP- M to share 2 bdrm near 
T. Bright, sunny clean 
$200+. 524-0419 

JP- quiet, prof, F to share 
sunny 2 Bedrm apt near 
pond & T. $200+util Laura 


593-2727 (wk) or 522-6131 
(home before 10 pm). 








THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most ex 





JP- quiet resp. nonsmoker to 
share large 2bdrm apt. Quiet 
hillside area nr T 
$287.50/mo w/all util.s Prvt 
enty, wd.fi.s Cat ok. Avail. 
now. 522-4971 





ble F 21-35 rent $90 a 
utils near MBTA safe 
825-3081 

DOR- GM/F to share Irg 3br 
w/ ezgoing Prof GM. 
w/d deck. Nonsmker. $258 
inc utis. 265-9825 aft 6pm 


EVERETT WF 23 seeks M/F 
to share modern 2 bdrm apt. 
Convenient to T $208 in- 
Cludes heat. 387-6257 after 6 


ARLINGTON 
F 28+ non-smoker to share 
spacious apt with 1 other + 1 
cat. Relaxed, quiet at- 
mosphere. Trees, piano, 
parking, w/d. $250+. Call 
weekends, or before 2: or 














CAMBRIDGE Har/port 2 rms 
in 3 bdrm apt. $185 each + 
deposit. One 3/15 ; one 4/1 
Don 354-5660 


CAMB- Sane friendly M/F 
26+ to share 3 bdrm indept 
apt 170+ no more smokers 
no dogs. Call eves 492-8412 
Avail now 





leave message 641-0180 
Fem seeks rmmte Apr-June 
w/opt renew, new apt-Bri 
frpl, skylyts, burg-alrm w-w, 
$325 +1/2 util 783-3633 
FRAMINGHAM- M, 30 
profsnal & respons. seeks 
same for roomate. 2bdrm- 2 
bth apt nr rt. 9 & Mass Pike, 
pool & parking. $292.50 plus 
utilities Call 875-0705 





LECHMERE rmmt needed to 
share expenses in conven- 
iemt nonsmking apt. Call 
492-0127 $150. 


serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Cali today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 
NORWOOD-M prof 30's sks 
same. Pool & tennis, 25 min 
to S.Sta. $295 inci ht/hw. 
Avail 4/1. No smk. 528-7086. 
OR 589-7038 weekdays 





Lg home needs honest 
nonsmok male room- 
mate ref req after 6pm 
Brandy 664-4443. 


Oak sq. area responsibie 
neat nonsmkg F to share 
sunny 3 bdrm apt 170+. 
April 1st. 787-2696 





CAMB/SOM LINE 
3 Furn rooms w/w carp. Ht 
incl, share kitch bath. Sm 
r. $360/mo Prof, cou- 
e/F pref Call 
B17. 628-5128 


ALL/BRKLN LINE 
Kelton st. ind prof rmmt 25+ 
for vry Ig 2bd apt. In condo 
cmpix. Prvt ent. quiet 
$3 12/mo inclu ht/hw. Avi 3/1 
739-6491. Keep trying. 





LUXURY + 
LAKEVIEW 


One month free rent! M or F 
to share Rt. 9 jogging pond 
home with others. Lg private 
bedroom and bath. Liv- 
ingrm, diningrm, wood pan- 
eled den. Lg kitchen, break- 
fast nook, laundry room, 
screened patio. Lg lawns, 

arage and free parking 
375+ 566-7402 





MALDEN resp Fem for mod- 
ern 2-bdrm apt on T. w/pkg, 
a/c, $250 inc ht, hw, 
321-0319 evenings 


WALTHAM Rmmt Wntd 
3bdrm twnhse $325/mo ht 
incl priv bath Avail April 1 
call 647-1568 after 7pm 





MARLBORO Rmmt needed 
immediately. Prof LWF 
seeks same for luxury apt 
$350 all. 481-4756. 


S BOS near beach GWM 
prot 28 seeks stable roomate 
deck WD solofiex only 
nonsmoker will have pet 
$300 no utl. Call 268-3290 








cessor 


Camt ridge 








- State of the art - 
printing, and copying. 
The data on your floppy diskette can be translated directly 
to typeset for cost-effective production of galleys or mechani- 
cals. Or, the same data can be used for laser printing — 
producing high-speed, quality reproduction of proposals, 
theses, legal briefs, manuals, manuscripts, personalized let- 
ters, etc., etc. 
We are diskette compatible with Wang, CPT, DEC, and 
IBM Displaywriter or we can receive data by telecommunica- 
tions from virtually any word processor. (Apple, Commodore 
VIC, IBM PC, etc.) 


DATA Pyl 


»VICES 


Boston 


TPRINT 


GU Gigi QnK 


Fverett 


Treat your $5 Floppy... 
to our $85,000 Laser Printer 


Copy Quik’s Data Outprint service offers your word pro- 
conversion to typesetting, laser 


For information 


call 864-1856 
ask for Julie or Olga 


North Andover 

















CAMBRIDGE-isn't so dif- 
ferent from Dorchester. F 
30s seeks same for excellent 
2-bedroom apt in safe & 
pleasant Ashmont area in 
Dorchester Red Line $150+ 
worth much more. Cats are 
weicome. 282-8266 


CAMBRIDGE M nonsmkr for 
mod twnhse w/patio, W/D, 
DD, $283+utils Avail now. 
Call 491-2722 


CAMBRIDGE NORTH F, 30+ 

non smkr, ezgoing to shr 

cozy 2 bdrm apt, with porch 

and yard, nr Porter sq. Share 

some semi-veg meals & 
ood/supportive times 
175+ 354-0703. 


CAMBRIDGE Oxford str. 
share 2 bdrm sunny neat apt 
on corner lot no smokers, 
pets. Richard 661-9746. 


PROF FM to shr w/male Dr. 
2bdrm Hrvd. Sq. safe cin 
mod. $245 utl inc. 864-3334 
Semi furn jantr elev. 


CAMBRIDGE Somerville 
Need considerate Fm room- 
ate for 3 bedroom apt Call 
even 576-3749. 

















FRESH POND 
Prof F 30+ wntd to share ig 
sunny apt near T stores 
bdrm study porch kitch 4/1 
or 5/1 350+ 491-3328 eves 
6-10 or lv mssge 





F rmate prefered 28+ furn or 
unfurn bedroom w/ctv. In 
large 2 bdrm apt near trains 
& center. Call after 6. Ap- 
prox. $175 monthly 


HARV SQ Brattle area seek- 
ing 1 F to shr smali house. 
Prefer no pets $275/$300. 
Please call Bill 492-3799 


BEACON HILL 
seeking M/F for 3 bdrm apt 2 
share w/1M 1F Icat. Fire- 
place, roof access. bedioft 
$250 incl ht/hw 720-1169 


CONTEMPORAR) 
IN FOREST 


One month free rent! Newton 
Centre M or F for cedar and 
glass house. Totally sur- 
rounded by forest w/jog trail. 
Private sunny room with 
bath. 2 fireplaces, 2 sunny 
decks, liv room din room, 
beamed ceilings, reading 
area, large kitchen, shared 














CAMB- shr Irg 9rm apt 
(duplex) w/ postdoc. + arch. 
Own rm + study walk to 
MIT/Hrvd. age 24+ $250/mo 
+ util. 864-6890 


CHELSEA-haymarket 15 
min by T Bilu/Grn/orang lines 
M&F sk frndly rspnsbi f rmmt 
$165/mth pays rent& ht &ph 
& utils clbtv HBO sec dep req 
call 889-1422 6pm-11 wkdy 
7am-12pm wknd 


CHELSEA-haymarket 15 
min by T Biu/Grn/orang lines 
M&F sk frndly rspnsbi f rmmt 
$165/mth pays rent& ht &ph 
& utils cibtv HBO sec dep req 
call 889-1422 6pm-11 wkdy 
7am- 12pm wknd 


CHESTNUT HILL 2F 1M sk 
1M sm bdrm. 25+ nr T. 
120+. 232-2663. 











but independent living. Walk 
to T, free parking. $360+ 
566-7402 


LUXURY LIVING 
M or F to share home with 3 
others. Swimming pool, 
jacuzzi, sauna, steambath. 
Large private bdrm with bath 
and all common space. In 
Milton, 15 minutes by Xway 
to Boston. Billards room, rec 
areas, fireplaces, Japanese 

arden and much more. 
450+ utils. 566-7402 





Seek 2 roomates for large 
apt $200+ utilities 729-5990 


Single pregnant working 
woman seeks same to share 








apt & support. 926-8407 
(days) 492-7595 (eve). 
SO. END Male R tt 


STUDIOUS? 
L for ind 


dence in clean quiet house. 
Natural safe nice are in JP, 
conv. in town. Nr. T, 
shops. $242/mo. Please 
leave message, 522-2219. 


VIPASSANA 
M 32 aspiring meditator 
seeks ge “on 
No smk, quiet, clean, ind 
Call Dean % 9pm 735-0586 


WAL M w/ coop 2br apt sks 
non-smkg M_ w/diverse 
bekgrnd age interests shr 
meals frnshp 899-3717 


WALTHAM-1 to share ig 3 
bdrm hse nr 128, pike T 
hdwood fir fp! D&D pkg $283 
+ 894-5216 after 5 


WALTHAM- 2 prof F seek 
3rd 25+ to share furnished 
house in quiet resid. area. 
Off st. prkng, $300+ 1/3 util 
Call eves 899-9029 


WALTHAM BiWM 22-30 for 
lux 2bd 2 bth apt ac w&d exc 
loc + other amenities refs 
Call 647-9624 after 7pm 


WALTHAM Looking for a 
professional M or F 28-40 to 
share 6 room apt in 2 family 
house. Nice area. $275+ 
utils. 647-9558. 


WALTHAM Prof F late 20's 
seeks same for large sunny 2 
bdrm apt. $200 + utils 
891-1436 


Waltham rmate wtd to shr 
condo, F pref. Exc loc d&d 
w/w Idry facil 300/mo ht incl 
call Ann at 894-6353 


WALTHAM/W. Newton nr 
128. F 26+ independent 
seeks similar to share 
‘spacious 5 room apt: hdwd 
rs, closets/storage, porch 
?kg. No pets. $250 inci all 
stil. 899-0896 eves/wknds 


WALTH-Hi tech area nr jobs. 
E n-smkr 25+ to shr 2bd htd 
nod apt.Pool+prk. $325/mo 
+ elec. Sun/eves 894-7891 


WAT-2M 1F sk F25+ for hse 
ar Oakiey CC T + shpg. Has 
yd fp! w/d.No pets, no smkg. 
$225+ 923-9104. 


F 24 w/sm dog sk 1-2 F's for 
iE pref in Watertown for 

/1. Sue 783-3637; 
492- 2526 x389 


WATERTOWN 1 M.-F for top 
floor(2rooms) of apt in 2 fam 
nse 28+pref $240+utl Pri- 
vate call 926-5638 eves 
787-7217 days Apr 1. 


WATERTOWN- 2 F looking 
tor 1F 26+ to share spacious 
3bdrm. $125+. Call 
924-1160 


WATERTOWN-2 F sk 1F for 
3bdrm clean apt no 
pets/cigs $175+ avail 3/1 
near shops 924-9024 


WATERTOWN /Belmont 
28+ F to shr 3bdrm apt on 
Wtrtwn/bimt line w/2F's. 
Hrdwd firs frpic. Pkg w/2 
prches. safe quiet nbhood. 
Tree ind St. nonsmkg, no 
pets. resp. frndly $190+ Call 
923-2279. Avail 3/15 


WATERTOWN- M/F 25+ to 
shr hse nr river jog/ bike 
path, & T. Frpic, big yard, 
w/d, pkg, $350+. 923-2307. 


WATERTOWN prof M 
w/children sks M or F 30+ to 
share apt. No smkg no pets 
$150+ utils. Call 923-1282 


WATERTOWN-roommate to 
shr 3bdrm apt irm w/frpic 
kitchen pref nosmk 23yr up 
call after 6 926-2279 


WAT-F25 seeks nonsmkr for 
semifurn 2 bdrm nr T on 
Camb/Wat line 240+ util 
carpet d/d w/d pkg safe 
clean quiet No pets 
923-1995 

































































Dennis- 2br condo golf vu 
$275 spr+fall yo sum 2wk 
min $1500mo clean, quiet, 
comftbt 588-0 100/583-4 144. 


BROOKLINE near Coolidge 
corner 3 bed room apt + liv- 
ing room $200 inc. heat. Tel 
738-6773 or 738-1587 





STUDIOS 
3750 sq ft loft for rent $685 


month. Fixture Fee. South 
End Call for more infor- 
mation 426-6655 Bos 





ARTIST 
sm studio in house Aliston 
near BU live in + help us 
renovate 90/mo + util. 
254-5774 cheap! 


ARTIST studio to rent or 
share ft pt. Channel area 
1000 sq ft $165. $275 non 
live in. tele 547-2546 ev 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE Small 
third floor working studio + 
small loft. No live-in. Avail- 
able April. Call 332-6188, 
leave message. 


CHARLESTOWN- Adj to T. 
2200-5000 sq ft. ideal for 
light manufacturing, wood- 
working. artist etc. $600- 
$1100 mo. Private bath- 
room, incl all utils 232-9488 


FT PT CHANNEL 5000 saft 
floor. NW&SE light from 14 
windows. City views. Rent 
$1200 inci ht. Long lease 
$3500 fixt fee. 269-7677 


LOFT TO SHARE 700+ sq ft 
sunny city view secure North 
End, non-live-in $175 incl 
utils 227-6420 


Non live in studio. Fort Point, 
2000 sqft $330/mo +fixture 
fee, newly painted, secure 
bidg 426-0933. 


SUBLETS 


BRI Summer sbiet 2br 
acmdn kitcherr carpt near T 
roomy free park laundry in 
bsmt $550. 782-2217 























SUBLET 
Somerville Porter Sq. 3 
bdrm 660mo. call 661-7143 
work Michael avail April 1 


Woman avail to housesit/ 
sublet for spring/summer 
months. Vy good w plants & 
sm animals. 354-3227 


WORKSPACE 4 ARTS 
Teaching/Rehearsal space 
big beaut nr NEC w Stein 
grand 536-2768 












ES 
MISCELLANY 
A I 
LATE ADS 

ALL 
CATEGORIES 


er errant er oer eer 
AUDITIONS- Old Times by 
Pinter 2W 1M Mon, Tues, 
3/12-13, 7:30 Unitarian 

Church Marblehead. Info call 


927-6679 after 6:30 by 
Mugford St. Players. 


SUCH A DEAL 
1977 OLDS VISTA CRUISER 
WAGON. Dark biue with 
wood grain sides, loaded, 
great on gas. Exterior in ex- 
cellent condition. $2500 or 
best offer. Call 843-6923 
after 6PM 


BUICK-72 wagon 35K miles 
mint condition power- 
steering powerbrakes $1975 
924-5069 


1977 VW Rabbit 4dr sedan 
excel cond original owner 
68k miles. $2000 or best of- 
fer. 254-7910 














Wayland Share spacious vic- 
torian. Conservation area 
near lake, good location, 
nonsmokers. Call 653-8130 
8pm to 11pm. 





wanted for 2 bdrm apt in 
South End. Ron, 236-2079 
after 5:30pm 





LUXURY 
LIVING 


Roomate for BEAUTIFUL 3 
bedroom apartment in Bos- 
ton audobon area. Conven- 
ient to T and stores $400 per 
month includes heat street 
parking and sauna. Cail 
236-4423 


MEDFORD- F for Ig, sunny 
rm in hse w/ other F. Near T 
and Tufts. Dog + cat- no 





more pets. Clean, quiet 
nonsmk. $250 inci utils. 
395-0720 


SOM-2F sk 2M/F for spac 
veg no smk apt nr Tufts & T 
to Harv. 25+ avail 3/15 $200 
+ utils sec dep call 625-8740 
after 6 


SOM/CAMB Tidy, friendly M 
for large, sunny 4bdr. apt. 
Apr. 1 $190+util Call 
Beth/Jay 628-7326 after 6 


SOM-DAVIS SQ _ 
F 27+ to share charming 
3bdr apt 2 fam hse near T 
with 2F. Responsible neat 
non-smoker no pets $217 + 
util. 623-7992 eves. 











MEDFORD Non smkg rmt to 
share |g apt nr Tufts con to 
bus $200+ util avail imm Call 
396-0836 


SOMERVILLE M/F ig 2br 
near Tufts Davis Sq hdwd firs 
Indry facil $262+ utils Call 
12/26 625-8671 





WELLESLEY F prof sks M/F 
stdnt or prof for twnhse in 
ivly area. Off St pkg ev conv 
No pets Avail 2/84 235-9017 


WEST SOMERVILLE Share 
1st fl apt. Offering priv sit- 
ting/bdrm, eat-in kit, 
bathrm, & separate en- 
trance. Avail Apr. 1. Rent 
$250+ utils. 776-1077. 


WINCHESTER-2F seek 3rd 
no smoking/pets to share 
house $165+ call Kirsten 
967-0290 or Sue 967-0413 


WINTHROP F 28 sks rmmt 
Srm mod apt walk to bus 
ocean $210+ utils wshr + w- 
w Cali Joan 726-2369 days 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 














MEDFORD- nr Tufts, sk 4th 
roommate, non-smkg M/F to 
share house nr T, nice nhbd. 
$132+ 396-6751 





IN SQ area 2M 1F sk 1M or F 
ind resp $123.50 + 1mo sec 
& util. Call 491-8656 btw 12 
&12 avail 4/1/84 


WALTHAM 

M/F 24-30 for ige 4 bdrm apt 
nr Newton line nice + homey 
127+ 894-5366 





JAMAICA PLAIN- rmate 
wntd to share apt strtng Apr. 
2 bdrm, ktch, Ivrm ;prking, 
storage, etc; clean, quiet, 
and secure, near Forest and 
Arborway term , $185. Cail 
Alan 522-9509 eves. 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nr Forest 
Hills Sta. Indep F for nice 
room in lerge 3bdr. 133+. 
524-0293 cats oK. 


JP 3M seek M/F 25+ to 
share large - near Pond 
and T. Avail 








MISSION HILL- roomate 
wntd. 2 GWM Ikng to share 2 
br, 1 1/2 bath, kitchen, own 
bdrm, all util incld $200/mo 
security. Call 738-5060 


N. CAMB F 23+ to share 
quiet, 5-1/2 rm apt. 2 bdrms, 
hdwd firs, gd nghbrhd. 
$240+utils. Call 628-8462. 


NEW COR-F 25-35 quiet 
respnsbi cin mdrn furnsh ac 
ow T undrgrnd pk $265 sec 
964-6225 evn lv mes tape 











$155+. No oy 522-0995. 





CHSTNT HILL M/F 25+ prof 
or grad frpic, hdwd floors, 
very spac. Nr T. No smoker, 
no pkg avi. $220+ 1/4. 
964-3957, 782-7000 x2116. 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE 1M & 
1F seek prof for large sunny 
3 bdrm apt w/ frpice, 
balcony. $280 566-6690 


DORCH-ASHMONT, GWM 
27 str appg prof sk same 2 
shr 2 bdrm apt. Clean, safe, 
quiet. $200+. 288-1349. 








JP- F 26+ to shr apt in 2 
family hse. Quiet nr T. Non- 
smkr, no pets. $225/mo + ht 
+ util. Eves 524-0600 


JP-F to share 2bdrm near 
pond. Porches, sunny. Avail 
now. Veggie pref. $250 inci 
util. 522-6714 


JP- F wntd to share 2 bdrm- 
My 7 mo old goes to sitter 
while | work eve. Have own 
living rm space $150 + 1/2 
util 964-2800 x 2332 after 4 








NEWTON/BAI LN- Prof cpl & 
1 F, in 20s, seek 1 similar 
M/F for co-ed house. Sbdrm, 
spacious, low-rent. Gas ht, 
close to public trans. No 
smk/pets. Avail immed. 
Lease thru August. 787-3415 


NEWTON CRNR F rmt for Ig 
attic in 3br charm Vict 
w/view friendly+ indep. 175 
incls utils. 964-6483. 





SOMERVILLE M_ seeking 
Female between 25-35 very 
clean person 5 beautiful 
furnished rooms in 2 family 
house. Must be seen. NO 


BEACON HILL 


Just renovated. 723-5680 


BOSTON-SOUTH END 
Great room for GM 18-35 in 





drugs, no pets. Call ige apartment share kitchen 
625-1269 anytime, leave & bath, furnished or not. 
message. $55-70/wk Call 266-6873 





SOMERVILLE-Nice sunny 
view, F prof sks quiet resp F 
prof/grad stdnt to shr mod 
2bdrm apt nr Porter Sq w/w 
dshwshr, w/d, ac. $287.50 
incl ht. Nancy 776-6819 
eves, 1-470-1080 days 


SOMERVILLE- Porter Sq., 
2F to share spacious 3bdrm 
apt in 2 fam hse, newly re- 
nov, bkyd, w/pets, $225 + 
util, immed rental. 666-4944; 
491-0613 


SOMERVILLE Teele Sq. 1 or 
2 M or F for irg 4-bdrm apt. 
$162+. Avail immed. Matt 
628-7 161 or 666-9655. 


SOM/INMAN Sq. F for ige 
sunny apt. $232/mo+ util 
clean, quiet, indep. No 
smokers. No pets 625-3084 


Som share |g apt w prof F 
artist 30. Quiet neat 
nonsmoker $300 inc util. Mar 
15 or April 1 628-4882 

















NEWTON CTR-3M sk 1M to 
share 4br apt near At.9, 
close to BC. $160/mo + util. 
Call 536-0593 965-3771 





DORCHESTER Fields Cor- 
ner 3rd roommate needed 
for large apt $150 plus and 
security 265-8791. 


JP- M/F 22+ for sunny sm 
rm $168 inci heat 522-7320 
4-9pm. Call 522-7320. 


Newton F to share lovely 
4bdrm house residential 
area next to T $350 w/all 
Call 527-9204 


SOUTH END M/F for friendly 
indep 4br townhouse. Avail 
imm. $210 inci ht. Rich 
661-4111 - 267-6231 or Cary 
426-4047 (9-5). 


SOUTH END- 





share 


twnshouse with 5 men 
$250/mth (inci utils ) avail 
now Call 266-0430 after 7pm 


BRIGHTON Clean furnished 
rooms available for working 
people and graduate stu- 
dents, good references a 
must. Call Mr. Ed 277-6622 


Everything included, close to 
T, kitchen facilities, phone, 
TV. Call Bill 628-1053 9am to 
9pm 








HOSTEL 
Cleveland Crci $7. 277-2322 


Room near rt 2 Bel/Ari line. 
Non-smoker $214 per mo all 
uti Sec dep, rec ref. 
484-5210. eves. 


SO END Cozy, carpeted, 
housekeeping rm in town 
house,share bath, $65 wk 
269-7221. 


KENMORE SQ. 
645 Beacon St. Furnished 
rms, semi + priv bthrms, 
w/wall to wall carpeting, util 
incl. 247-1891 


rN ON 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


CAPE COD HOUSE f 
2 woman looking for shares 
in group house on Cape July 
&/or Aug. Call 247-9141 8-5. 











1979 AUDI FOX GTI-silver 
corduroy interior sunroof 
am/tm a/c 4spd Must Sell 

$2800 or BO 872-0635 eves 


VW RABBIT-'76 red deluxe 
auto trans am/fm body cond 
very dn $1,000 BO 
277-8345 


SOM/DAVIS SQ. Room avail 
4-bdrm house. Pis no cigs, 
no pets. $200+U. Nr every- 
thing. Dean 628-8707. 


CLEANING SERVICE : Apts, 
homes. Reas rates, good 
service. Window cleaning 
avail. For info /appt 
536-5795 


Bass player wanted to form 
all original heavy metal band 
with solid material Ambition 
REM space + PA. Cali Steve 
361-2660 


SONOR Drums 7pc 6 8 13 14 
16” Toms. 6x14 sn. 22” BD 
stands cases pedal. $1200 
Mike at 545-0478 


WHY GO TONY? 
Fender strat $399 Marshall 
50W combo $529 Korg 
Poly-61 $775 Martin D035 
used $425 much more 
Roger's Music Cohasset 
383-6931 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 1M, 1F 
lookii for 3rd, Pondside 
apt. $166 including heat. 
524-1908 























SERRE one 
BULLETINS 


Woman sought to pose for 
aesthetically appealing 
erotic photos for national 
publication. Experience not 
necessary. Beauty less im- 
portant than a youthful, 
wholesome, innocent, natu- 
ral look. Pay variable. Send 
phone #, and brief descrip- 
tion, photo if possible to 
Karen Fields. All replys 
strictly confidential. Box 
6258 or. Call Karen 
739-4603 





COLOR COPIES 
(8x10) 


artwork, DOOkS or 35 mn 
s T-shirt transters 





PY COP, 815 

St (opposite 

267-9267 13 

} 5 vear State St.) 
2736 85 Franklin St 

near Filenes) 451-0233 260 

Washington St (nr School 


St 367--3370 Eves 


and Saturday 


Open 
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5 *RIPOPHILY, 
Ltd. 


WHAT IS 
SCRIPOPHILY, 
LTD? 

We sell framed an- 
tique stocks and 
bonds. Perfect for of- 
fice and home. A 
unique gift idea. 

Call or write for a 
catalog. 


18 Edgewater Lane 
Needham, MA 02192 


444-0916 — 














| GIGANTIC | 
COPIES | 


Copied. enlarged or reduced to 
| 225 t any length on bond 
vellum or bright colored 
paper while you wait 
COPY COP. (815 Boylston St 
| (Opposite Prudential) 267-9267 
13 Congress St. (near State 
St.) 367-2738. 85 Franklin St. | 
(near Filenes) 451-0233 260 
Washington ye (near Schoc 
St.) 367-3370 Open Eves. anc 
Saturday Open Sundays 12-8 
at 815 Boylston St 


} paper 
poster 








Lat Litter Kin 
| 100 ib. of Litter | 
| 14.00 plus tax 
| Home Delivery of 
Cat and Dog Food | 
CALL 298-1800 








PETS 


CAT LOVERS | 
2 affectionate yg M tigers 
need good home. Trained 
and very good. Please call 
262-8842 eves 


I'l care for your pets while 
you're away- References 
Jane 536-9344 


Lg black Lab-Shep in need 
of good country home, love 
child. and outdoors. Please 
reply 268-5766, 6-9 


PURE BRED BURMESE KIT- 
TENS. CSA reg., champ 
blood line sables born 
2/13/84. Intell. & affect. $200 
Brookline 734-8822 

















$75 Gert 742-1631 aft 5PM 


TRAVEL 


A TA 
Key West- New luxury 40ft 
sail yacht, bare or crewed, 
great rates. 266-0309 


MOVNG TO PARIS? 
leg semi-furn 4 rms apt in 
Paris to trde 4 Ist ciss 
photo- studio wth liv-in or 
beaut loft in Bost on exc loc 
only tyr mini. Strt Jul 
617-492-4777. 


WEST PALM BEACH FLA 
Bed and breakfast. 2 blocks 
from water. Lrg sitting area 
and double bedroom. Pri- 
vate entrance and bath. $40 
per night. 1-305-842-9395 


WANTED 


TR a et SE LTT NTT, 
BASEBALL CARDS, before 
1979. Top dollar paid. Call 
Dan 498-5754. 


Johnson Fareboxes, any 
type, condition; also parts. 
repair manuals. Call anytime 
592-8708, collect OK. 


LET US ADOPT 





m 











passionate alternative. We 
are a happily married 
professional couple who are 
eager to adopt a white new- 
born. We promise to provide 
a@ warm/loving home. Con- 
fidential call collect 
914-762-5720 


EDUCATION 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


WEAVING CLASSES 
On floor looms. 33: 


Ongoing fiction writing grp 
seeks new members. Meets 
bimonthly please send sam- 
ple of work to Phoenix Box 
6757 


DANCE 








| MR. BIG’s@ | 





Raja-Yoga meditation. 
Ram Chandra Mission. 
No fees 492-5094. 


S catieialiaamaialll 
MISCELLANY 
DHARMADHATU Buddhist 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


Overcome writing and work 
blocks. A consultation serv- 
ice for professionals who 
write. 926-1637 


Papers,resumes,etc. Top 
Quality. AccuType 267-8063 








RESUMES 
Pestiscstncy 


| Hetys typeset by COPY 





(near 


anklin St 
Filer a‘) 33 260 Washing: | 


4 St) 367-3370 

election of re ome er 

| matching envelopes Open even 
gs and rdays Open Sun 

| days 12-8 at 815 & jays 12-8 at 81¢ Boylston St | 





_orremmonaepIRRST TRENT 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 








COLOR 











yiston St 


PROF. EDITOR 
Prof editing available for any 
type of writing articles stu- 
dent thesis quick service 
625-4276 


Quality and economy- 
-typing and word processing 
266- 1069 


MR. BIG’s@ 
GIGANTIC 
COPIES 


Copied. enlarged or reduced to 
2x25 or any length on bond 
paper. vellum or bright colored 
poster paper while you wait 
COPY COP. (815 Boyiston St 
(oppos ite Prudential) 267-9267 




















13 Congress St. (near State 
St) 367-2738 85 Franklin St 
(near Filenes) 451-0233 260 
Washington St. (near School 
>t } 367-3370 Open Eves. and 
Saturday Open Sundays 12-8 
at 815 Boyiston St 
CIBACHROME 


COLOR STATS 


Up to 11°x16'2" in 10 minutes 
Zoom lens enlarges or reduces 
50% from artwork, objects 
35mm slides. Glossy, matte or 
transparency output. Available 
at COPY COP headquarters 
815 Boylston St., (opp. Pruden- 
tial Ctr.) 267-9267 or Precinct 
li, 13 Congress St., (near State 
St.) 367-2738. Open eves. and 
Sats. Open Sundays 12-8 at 
815 Boylston St 








CIBACHROME 
PRINTS FROM 35mm 
SLIDES 
5x8" ($5.00) 
8"x10" ($8.00) 
in 10 minutes. Zoom lens aliows 
cropping. Available at COPY 
COP Headquarters at 815 
Boylston St.. (opp. the Pruden- 
tial Ctr.) 267-9267. Or Precinct 
2. 13 Congress St. (near State 
St.) 367-2738. Open eves. and 
Saturday. Open Sundays 12-8 

at 615 Boylston St 











~ ALWAYS ON 
SUNDAY AT 
| COPY COP 


| Headquarters at 815 
Boylston Street (opposite 
Prudential) is now open 
Sundays 12-8 Copying 
binding. color copies 
large copies, printing, 
cibachrome. Mon-Fri 
7:30-10, Sat. 9-6, Sunday 
12-8 Cali the Cops at 
| 267- 9267 | 

















See the “Gilierence word 
Processing makes. Writing 
assistance available. 
IBM, 5-page minimum. By 
appointment. Clarity ‘editing 
& word pro 266-2082 





BALLET 
Christiane Clark int Tues & 
Thurs 11-12:30 noon beg 
Jude Tues 6-7:30pm beg/int 
Yuk Sim Chong Thurs 6-7:30 
& pointe 7:30-8:30pm. Ex- 
pansions Dance Studio 128A 
Tremont St. 4th fl near Park 
St. sta Boston. 357-4489/ 
267-9640. Starts Feb. 20. 


ee 
LANGUAGE 


Exc cours de Francais 
Native French speaker bi- 
lingual. 498-6048 


Cena ee 
MEDITATION 


CAMBRI ZEN CENTER- 
Daily meditation. Monthly in- 
tensive retreats. Dharma talk 
Thursday 8pm Call 
576-3229 


DHARMADHATU Buddhist 
Meditation & Study Cent 
515 Centre St. Newton Cor- 
ner. Daily meditation Mon- 
Fri 7-8pm OPEN HOUSE 
Wed 3/7 at 8pm. For more 
info, call 617-965-2827. 


DHARMADHATU Buddhist 
Meditation & Study Center 
OPEN HOUSE Wed. 3/7 at 
8pm. Lecture, refreshments. 
515 Centre St., Newton Cor- 
ner. 965-2827. 




















Typing-Selectric. Vol. dis- 
counts. Dictaphone. Rush 
522-7044 





ep a 
BAM 
BeaTtyy 2 

{BEEP Hepa: ” 
resp eee 


mee 


For want of a BEEPER 

A message was lost 

For want of a message 

A call was lost 

For want of a call 

An appointment was lost 
For want of an appointment 
A sale was lost 

For want of a sale 

A client was lost 

For want of a client, 

A business was lost 


“Are YOU getting the 
message 





The Beeper People! 
FOR SALES OR SERVICE 
CALL 
(617)890-BEEP 








FOR 


Classified 
Display 
Rates 
Call 


by the only 
SPECIALISTS in 
New England - 
offering 


* SEXUAL THERAPY 





536-5390 








een inilaeneenen 
COUNSELING 


Bi Men's group forming to 
support unique lifestyle. 
Reasonable fees 





BULIMIA GROUP 
12 Thurs eves, Karma Kitaj, 
LICSW, 731-6170. 


Cross Dressing? We can 
help. Lic. Psycholigist since 
1964 call |.R.L. 734-0623 





BOSTON & 
CAMBRIDGE 
COUNSELING 

SERVICES 


Individual, 
group psyc' 

Initial interview(s) used to 
explore theories, attitudes 


In Boston 782-5753 
In Cambridge 497-6716 





* SURROGATE THERAPY 
* COUPLES COUNSELING 
+ GENDER COUNSELING 


SEXUAL HEALTH 
NTERS 


INTERNATIONAL. INC 


139 Boytston Street, Boston 














Job Hunters support group 
$3 per sesson | am lic Psy- 
chologist + will lead group 
call Me for details Dr. irv 
Doress 782-0628 or 
720-4223 


Out? Coming Out? Married? 
Bi? Undedided? Scared of 
Aids? Gay Counseling, PhD 
Reasonable fees. 566-0646 


Sexual and Social Fears? 
Low fee Effective results Lic 
Psych. 734-0623 (1.R.L.) 


FEELING STUCK? 
Skills to enable you to move 
your life in a new direction 
Call Gail Sjo 437-9445. Next 
4 session workshop begins 
3/20 











Top Salaries 





THE ‘DATING 


787- 4465 














PERFECT PAIR 
The most comfortable way to 
meet your mate. to- 
gether parties, dances, so- 
cials. For more information 
call between 9am and 8pm 
Monday through Saturday 
922-2761 











INTERNATIONAL'S 
“The Rainbow 
Dating Service” 
NO NEED 
TO BE LONELY! 
THERE’S SOMEONE 
FOR EVERYONE! 
All nationalities, all ages. 


INTERNATIONALS 
884-8821 


M-F 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 
(outside areas call collect) 
Senior Citizens 
more than welcome 

















“The Dating 
Service 
That Cares” 


Boston 
739-6688 
Braintree 
848-9388 

North Shore 
631-2997 
South Shore 
378-4389 


Springfield 
(413) 737-7644 
7 Years of quality service 
26 Offices throughout the 
Northeast 


Run and owned by 
licensed social workers 











Vou 


Aeguamlane e 
Dating Service 


SIN 
You could meet 
someone special! 
Call for 
Free Brochure 
933-1529 











for Top-Notch 
Car Stereo Installers. 


We’re expanding our car stereo installation department, and 
we need more good installers. We have openings for up to 5 
quality workers. Must have minimum of 1 year experience 
installing quality car stereo components. For more infor- 
mation about joining Boston’s most expeirenced car stereo 


installation staff 


Call 787-3500 


weeter 


The Land of the Chosen Few C4 











Professionally trained temaie 
surr 
sexual problems such as 
Premature ejaculation, one 


potency, or inexperience. 
THE SPECIALISTS at Sexual 
Health Centers. 








SEE THE 
SPECIALISTS 


SHC International has an eight 
year record of 


GAY MARRIED MEN 
You are not alone. Therapy 
Group forming. Call Francis 
Giambrone 628-6988 


GAY PEOPLE 
Coolidge Corner Gay Mental 
Health Office, efficient hyp- 
nosis + psyh. services, insur 
accepted, day, eve, emer- 
gency appts, indiv, couples, 
affordable fees, free 1st visit 








24 hrs. DOr. Golburgh 
734-6996 
Having trouble getting over a 


relationship? Stuck in your 
career? 
Call Karen Schultz 731-2336 





resolution of male sexual 
Problems; problems such 
premature ejaculation 





Don't be scared sexless, 


frustrated or em! 


Begin to improve 
your sexual life TODAY. Call 
he SPECIALISTS at 206-3444. 


EMOTIONAL COUNSELNG 
GROUP, volunteer therapy 
collective at Cambridge 
Women's Center, seeking 
new members willing to vol- 
unteer approx. 5 
hours/week. Regular meet- 
ings Wed. evenings. Ap- 
propriate experience and 
education required. We offer 
supervision, support, and in- 
service training. Send re- 
sume to ECG, Cambridge 
Women's Center, 46 Pleas- 
ant St., Cambridge 02139 











SOCIAL 
THERAPY 


Your problems are not in 
your head. Why choose a 
therapy that tells you they 
are? Social therapy helps 
people change, not adapt 
to, an alienated and op- 
pressive society. 


BOSTON INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL THERAPY 
& RESEARCH 
Sliding Scale | 


| 524-7710 











Gay lifestyle? Lic. Psych 
Can help you in your strug- 
gles. 734-0623 (!.R.L.) 


FOCUS, INC. | 
COUNSELING & CON- 
SULTATION FOR 
WOMEN & THEIR 
FRIENDS. Providing short 
& long-term therapy for 
individuals, groups, cou- 
ples & families, insurance 




















Treat yourself. this year to 
radical physical & psychic 
growth with the strongest 
body-oriented therapy avail- 
able. Dan Cohen, cert. Rolfer 
354-3227 


Want 





greater self-aware- 
ness, richer relationships, 
better communications? 
Join our Personal Growth 
Group. Exp. Leader, Gestalt 
Therapy. individual counsel- 











accepted. Inman Sq., ing offered Dorothy 
Camb: 976-4488 491-640 
HYPNOSIS is the easiest 
way to improve in all areas. DATING 
Habits, Confidence, Study, SWINGERS. in- 
Sports, Talent, —e OYSF. gles/couples. Special rate 
Free seif-h traini for women. Gary Miller's dis- 
Call Bob Pilato at 776-7976 crete mot eS 
pag y= 24h -y arn nara 
IN YOUR SELF west ia PA 17402. 717-848-1408. 
your: dl t 't 
best care of . and SINGLE? 


taking your mental health 
needs ser offer a 


Reeves 492-6582. 


wore that special person 
Call" ‘Detique now. be 
All 




















Sts sorta tall society a new 
singles club for women 5'6" 
to 6’ 4” men 5'9” to 6'6" call 
Irv Doresss for details 
782-0628 720-4223 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 


| material 














Single 
career 
person? 
Wouldn't you 
rather meet 
someone youre 
attracted to? 


Why take chances when 
vou can see and hear 
someone tirst on 
videotape! Save time, 
energy, and meet some of 


Boston's most 
chgible men and 
women 





Featured in 
Phe Globe 
Evening Magazine 
and morse 
Experience the 
“unblind date” 


the PEOPLE 
NETW@RK 
Boston 


Newton: Wakefield 
2147-3800 





_. 


[ Only | 


LunchDates”™” 


Join Greater Boston’s largest 
membership of busy single men 
& women who meet one to 
one over a relaxed, confiden- 
tlal lunch or cocktail, Easy to 
join & inexpensive. Nobody 
else makes all the arrange- 
ments for you - only 
LunchDates. Call us Mon.-Fri. 
age ay Tues & Thurs ’til 7: 














How 
SELECTIVE 
CAN YOU GET? 
THE DATING 
PLACE 
OF BOSTON 
787-4465 














PSSSSSSSSST! 
What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass A.ve. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 


HEALTH 





CELL THERAPY 
Anti-aging breakthru now 
available in USA. Turn back 
your biological clock. info 
registration packet $10. Life 
Extension Center PO BOX 
565 Wrutiland VT 05777 


Shakiee- Products- Natural- 
Vitamins- Natural skin care 
products. 10% off. Please 
call 923-1504. 


Shiatsu, pleasant, 
body work 628-8272. 


Straight, legit, non-sexual, 
non-genital (non-lic) wonder- 
ful massage. Still interested? 
254-3218. 








healing 





HOME 
SERVICES 


Cleans, paints, HI 








Modern Movers ~~ snytnitg 
anytime Pann 254-9 169. 


gentile mover fr$15 262-2526 


MOVERS W/15FT TRUCK 
for local moving reliable fulty 
insured MOPU 25387 
491-0004 


moving & storage 


Since 1970 
LIC. & INS. M.C. & VISA 


— bd 











CALL 
661-0550 
ANYTIME 
i Youcan 
trust us — 
thoussnds 
have. 








MDP 21417 





carpentry, insul. 825-3081 
MEN CLEANING 





Verny & Anibal at 566-1537 


Professional cleaning serv- 
ices for homes and offices 
references 266-6774 
266-3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TYROL CLEANERS 
Experienced professionals 
specializing in hypo-al- 
lergenic and standard clean- 
ing 783-0283 











LEGAL 
SERVICES 


TAX PREPARATION 
Margaret C. Reilly 
628-5415 

TAX TAMER - Expert work 
Fair pricing. 436-2583 


MOVERS 


1-4 Men + van, 24’ truck 
825-3081 dolly’s NYC pianos 


1-2 men+van Fast 742-0824 


2 men & van best rates. R&B 
Movers 254-6145 


Poor Peophe sTluers 
expert moving and 
packing 
Heavy appliance deliveries 
Same day service Low 
rates 
Licensed insured 


Pianos 
» 522-0826 


MPDU 24 184 | 


1-4 men with truck. Low 
rates, anytime, 783-2701 


A&M Movers! a any- 
time Cheap. 254-17! 
































NEGOTIABLE RATES 
Tired of high hourly rates? | 
offer cheapest moving rate 
around. 776-0463. 


NEW-YORK movers one day 
service reliable 641-1265 


Nice Irish a lic&ins 
careful 641-1234 


B&F 


0 
| No job too big or too 
| small. Frequent trips to all 
New England, New York, 
New Jersey, PA, VA & 
D.C. Call anytime. 


364-1827 or 
ICC MC 1931 MDPU — 1498 


PACHYDERM 
Dependable moving service. 
Careful, courteous movers. 
Lisc. & ins. Call Mike or Carol 
646-9645. 


Piano? MIVERIS! Expert pi- 
ano moving/rigging/crane 
hoisting. Reas. rates lic/ins. 
868-8787 MPDU 24009. 

















PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 
Low rates — 24 
hr. service, 7 
days a week. 

Storage. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 
NICE MAN & VAN 


Small jobs $15hr efficient 
courteous service 628-9032 














$7215/hr. 
© MAXI-VANS 

© CARGO MASTER TRUCKS 

© HOMES © BUSINESSES 

© 24 HOUR DELIVERY 


© LIC & INS 


236-1848 


ALTERNATIVE 


HOWARD MOVING 








MOVERS 
Specializing in small moves 
for economy minded people. 
No truck rates. No gas 
charge. No minimums. No in- 


itial runni time, no 
micks. Call 581-6299. MDPU 
25 162. 





APOLLO MOVERS reliable 


Silly Movers. 742-0824 





THE SMOOTH MOVE 
ARBY can see symptoms of 
moving trauma. For relief call 
628-5613 MDPU #25175 


PARTY 
DISCO-O-TECHS - DJ's with 


best new dance music. We 
arrange everything for any 
dudget. 628-9238 
EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 


~— all occasions: Weddings 








and hardworking lice 
and insured. 497-4101 








THE 
BRUCE WEST 
LOCAL MOVING CO. 


“Sat” 547-6246 


Best Movers the Experts 
apts, pianos, commercial. 
Lic ins Call us 776-2317 


1-2 Men plus Van Catch 22 
exp rel 846-2698 
CHARLES RIVER 
MOVERS 332-7022 
498-9637 


DAN’S VAN 
MOVERS 
MDPU License 15258 
« Apts. * Households 
e Offices * Large Trucks 
e Insured « Low Rates 
GENTLE GIANT 


Highly professional work to- 
cal and long distance; pianos 


easter os 


















































downstairs. Open 'til 2am. fair rate 864-1516 
Man & Truck $15 547-9365 
S x Man with Van for hire.David 
a ea 646-64 16. 
OO & & . 
SY S&S 
i) So Ps) eva HARMONIUM 
r LP 
Ss 
Call 
© LICENSED& —_— PIANO 
INSURED RIGGING 
Together apt. | HOME | OFFICE 
D.C. INTERSTATE 
The nation’s largest ay.c.  Vaieahe 
personal dating CALIF. Agent 
octane 47 of- FLORIDA So 
le must be ernational 
= something = 
i 
ton 491-2211 
Boston 723-4244 amnenie-counead 
Hingham 749-5700 MDPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 
Framingham 879-8641 MC 8 VBA 
Chestnut Hill 232-4800 F.reproot. Palletized 
Wakefield 245-4667 
S T 0 RAGE 














p Excellent serv- 
ion Reasonable rates. Call 
Edward Maiden 321-2129. 


LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’S’DJ’S DJ's 
For your party, dance, large 
family gatherings. we'll DJ, 

you'll dance. Prices elastic. 
Also attn. bands-complete 
PA w/enginer for rent. Ask 
for the struggling artists dis- 
count. Woody 782-4518 for 
more info. 


VENUS 


VISUALS 
Preserve in film, video, 
photos or slides: 
© Special Occasions 

© Weddings 

© Religious Events 

© Legal/Insurance 
Documentations 

© Notarized & Bonded 


566-3941 3 


BEEP! THE CLOWN 
Entertains for children's 
events w/songs, stories, & 
mime. Cali 661-9632 


RIDES 
DRIVE-A-CAR 


to Florida, Calif, etc. Some 
gas allow. Good cars leaving 
daily. Must be 21 & licenced 
Call 267-4836. 


ORIVERS NEEDED . 
Drive a car anywhere 
must be 21 & licensed = 
allowance, 262-9590 


DRIVERS NEEDED 
Calif, Seattle, + all points 
Gas allow. 536-0120 


DRIVERS — | 
Cars 
































Musician going West to CAL 
April 1st need people to shr 
exp. 254-6860 





and expenses to Los An- 
ev late March 





















EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 


For all occasions: Weddings 
a specialty. Excellent serv- 
ice, Reasonable rates. Call 
Edward Maiden, 321-2129. 


ee 
FOR SALE 


ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 
‘T9th Cent 3/4 size mahogany 


sleigh bed with mattress 
$350 cash. 739-2919 eves. 


ena 
APPLIANCES 


ERATOR/Freezer 
Must sell 21 CU ft. Admiral 
5x5 frost free, yellow. Cam- 
bridge $125 or BO 354-1483 


Refrigerator & washer/dryer 





BICYCLES 


S oeeiennneesindieneeinneeememnell 
Brand new 18 spd itd ed. Fuji 
bicycle ail alloy w/extras, 
perfect condition, super buy, 
$400. 497-8385. 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 

COAL STOVE 

Russo coal burning stove. 


Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib of 
coal. 24 hour burn. Complete 





reasonable offer. 746-5575 
after 6 pm. 


eee seam 
FURNITURE 


2 single platform beds, up- 
holstered livingroom chairs, 
coffee & end tables, lots 
more, all for bo.492-2540. 


2 twin box spring and mat- 
tresses $40 per set 444-0642 


mover t 33S CALIF 
Houseful o' contem- 
porary Seema ~~ 4 sale: i.e. 
Scandinavian design, form in 
Teak, etc. 266-0543 Bill 


3 piece custom sectional 
sofa, off white, perfect for 
bay. $150. 247-0817. 


Antique C Roll-top desk 
restored & refinished A 
beauty $1200 367-2170 


ARTMEN LE 
a! ST ae. 
king mattress $50 Kitchen- 
ette/table 2 chairs $25 
portable gas barbeque $25 
toaster oven $25 236-1787 


Scandanavian design solid 
teak wall units (2) 76 inches 
long 15 inches deep $600 
444-0642 


AUSTRIAN SHADES 
Beautiful designer fabric 
Austrian shades. Blues, + 
rust Colors. Fits 19 inch win- 

dows and 30 inch window. 
Call 484-7484 for more infor- 
mation. 


Beautiful, unique, solid Brass 
bed, frame, head board, foot 
board, fits double mat. Call 
early am/late pm $400 
497-8385 


Bed table desk and lots 
more furniture is made from 
dark brown bamboo or wood 
call Bobby 738-5424 


Chrome/gi din. tbie w/ 

4 leather chairs $250. 
Chrome/g! cof/end tbies 
$175. B+W TV $75. Rattan 
rocker $80. All exc. cond. 
262-6196 day/eves 


Copy machine 3M, perf cond 
$900; stackable chairs 
w/arms, perf cond, $25 
each; desk, Irg like new, 
$220; refrigerator, $100; 
277-9405 eves. 


Diningroom Set- Ital. Prov. 
break front, marble top 
server, oval table. Orig 
$3000, now $800. 899-5885 


FLYING CLOUD 
Cotton Futons and acc. hand 
made clothes all sz 524-4177 


For sale beautiful full brass 
bed box mattr inc $250 
Joanne 267-5810. 


Furniture for sale large 
stuffed recling chair $60 
small couch $20 wood night 
table $10 782-8060 


KING SIZE SOFA 
Simmons hideaway sofa 
bed. Very good condition. 
Makes into very comfortable 

. Medium biue fabric. 
$450 Call 484-7484 


Leather couch chair $350 
White cktitable. bdrmset 
sgle bed, drssr w/mirror 
desk $300 Call 742-2166 


Lg contemp sofa w/2 full 
size ottos $500. Sid teak 
cfe tbi $50.00. Sid wd nest 
tb! $110. 237-4437 eves 


LOVE SEAT! 
Grey velour tuxedo style re- 
cently cleaned, flawless con- 
dition. $250 replacement 
value $695 BAck BAy 
266-5827 *ft 6 


Moving. Queen post piatfm 
bd, hdbd $300. Lite brown 
cord couch $300. 40s bike 
Wn $30. Wd. tb! $50. Butch 
bik tb! $175. Vac clean $30 
Lots more 491-0402 


FURNITURE 
Almost new for sale by pri- 
vate party. 423-3395 


ONE OF A KIND 
High quality tablecloths im- 
ported beautifully 
emroidered 247-0864 to ar- 
range appt 


[FOAM RUBBER 


DISCOUNT CENTER 
oe made 




































































Foam cut charge. 
168 Brighton Ave. Aliston 


J. 284-4819. 








RAKKS DESK 
Rakks architectural desk 
w/poles, brackets. Retail 
$350 will sell for $200 firm 
weight sys- 

731-2079 
10am- 10pm 
Renu RATTAN 
Den-set sectional couch 
2 ‘ermonelre, = 0p table, 


Cushions $395 277-6062 
Late eves OK 


SLEEP SOFA- FOAM 
Navy print; mtchg 
chair/hassock; round for- 
mica table; vert stereo stand, 
321-4270 aft/eve. 


Solid Oak Burlington house 
contemporary bdrm set, 
king sz bed, triple dresser, 
mirror, nite table, tall chest, 
used tyr., value $2750 ask- 
ing $2150/BO. 935-6808 


Tables, white formica top, 
welded metal bases; ap- 
propriate for labora- 
tory/schoolroom surfaces 
29” high, 24” wide; (22) 9 ft. 




















Ig., (4) 6 ft. Ig.; $75 each. Call 
Liz; 426-7661 
Victorian Humpback 


sofa/mahogany dining table 
seats 6-8/full box and mat- 
tress 576-1808 


Victorian oak pedestal tabel 
40", 2 12” leaves $280; 4 
Prague sidechairs Cane & 
Birch $130! 262-8627 eves 


Wainut dining room set, 
table, 6 chairs, original 1920 
vintage, Mohair upholstery, 
in mint condition- $850 
696-6909 








age IRE 
ODDS & ENDS 


For sale 2 latch hook rugs 
size 30°x60", 100% wool. 
$400 each Call 923-7719. 


FOR SALE Lifetime mem- 

on i to European health 
$800 value. A real 

Sergni at $500. 335-0489 


Love Licorice? Know a 
lover? Besides red, black & 
choc there's licorice filled 
w/banana, cola, pina colada, 
fudge, rum, cinnamon etc. 
imported from Italy in 1 1/2 
ib jars. Write for info 
Licorice, PO Box 612 
Holliston MA 01746 











SHEEPSKIN COAT 
Full lenth- size 40 reg. Worn 
twice, cost $550, sell for 
$250. Call Bill 266-0543 


NEED 
CASH 


We buy used 
Paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 
1256 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge 


BEER LOVERS! 
Try esemt y Kits with 
_——— ave $$$ 
489-4! 

New oo bike 
$100 2new drafting chairs 
$75each downfrm $300 
720-0119 

PRETENDERS TICKETS Or- 
pheum April 27,28,29 $30-35 
401-765-0143. Best early 
morn late eve or anytime. 
Solofiex weight training ma- 
chine, perfect cond. hardly 
used, $625 new, asking $500 
Call 247-1156 


BUYING 
DIAMONDS 
GOLD SILVER 
Heirloom & Antique 
Jewelry 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 
Also American, 
European, & Oriental 
Gold Items 
White — Shopping 
tr. 


























Shrewsbury 
754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., 
Fitchburg 











TICKETS 
Billy Joel, Judas Priest, Van 
Halen. 201-851-2881. Phone 
orders, mjr credit cards. 


VAN HALEN Tickets Worc 
March 16, Prov Mar 17,18. 
$40 401-765-0143 Best early 
morn late eve or any time. 


Women's health club mem- 
bership 1 year, 8 mos Nauti- 
lus whirlpool $350 negot. 
Call evenings 742-6331. 


Worlds most exquisite pleas- 
ure toy. Buyers + sellers 
needed. Call Sally at 
617-734-5068 


SAREE NRO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Leicaflex camera (1966) SLR 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 
F2.8 35mm $800 














617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Beautiful space overlooking 
the Boston Commons were 
able for rent. Hardwood 
floors, good natural light, 
and access to elevator. 
Hourly rates. Cali 423-9254 
9am-6pm 


MUSIC 
‘SRNR 
AUDIO VISUAL 


pfs $1400 ask $600 
DYNA 400 AMP or BO 
Lee 442-6856 morn + eves 


A.D.S. model 10 delay syst 
minus spkrs $550. B & O 
M75 spkr, 125 watts protec- 
tive overload stands mint 
cond. $450. 














Advent 4x6 video projection 
TV with screen. Mint cond. 
$995. 247-0817. 


OUAL Model 508 Turntabie. 
Never Used. Only $162. Call 
Chery! at 536-5390 x 456. 


EV Centry Ili Series 2 studio 
monitors. Wainut enclosures 
2 years old one of the best 











most powerful studio 
monitors on the market. 
Cost $2700 pair. Asking 
$1000 mint condition 
262-6370 

GRUNDIG AM-FM Car 
cassette radios w/Dolby sys- 
tems. $200 ea. Cail Chery 
536-5390 x 456. 





Jensen system B loudspks 
oustanding clarity-top of the 
line! Deep honest 4 way mu- 
sic reproduction. Need 
money 5 262-4769 


BAND EQUIPMENT | 
PA, Biamp, Bose, Audio 





technics. Also cabinets, 
Pendor miscellaneous 
ofl "aaa Call Bill 
















Vale) fe) 


tie Rental Prices Around 
-$14/day weekdays 
CAMERA -$18/day weekdays 
MOVIES -$2/day or 3 bem om 
ATARI GAMES - $1.50/day 
(min. 3 fg 
SINCLAIR - — $4/day 
(min. 3d 
NO CL 


* VIDEOSMITH 


299A Harvard St Cool Co 
« Brookline. MA 232-6637 





prices.” 








USED STEREO 
And TVs. Two whole stores 
full of guaranteed used 
equipment. We buy, sell. 
trade and fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND 225 
Newbury St. Boston, MA 
236-1827 or 31 Holland St. 
Davis Sq. Somerville, MA 
625-7707. 


Vector Research VRX9000 
digital stereo receiver 80 
watts $450. Philips 308 turn- 
table w/Ortofon cart. $75. 
739-2919 eves. 





~ 





Bass + drums seek sax key- 
sguitar/vocais do you like 
Coltrane as well as Police? 
cal as well as prince? If so 
mitty at 969-8879 after 





Country singer w/guitar or 
keys wanted. Pros only, fast 
money. Call Terry 282-2249 
after 5. 


Elderly drummer, 36, seeks 
very busy g.b. trio-quartet. 
Strong —, m- of ex- 
perience. 662-9: 








YAMAHA G100 212 guitar 
amp w/wheels & cover, $375 
or BO. MALATCHI 6-ch mix- 
ing board w/rd case, 
cond, $275. 628-2255. 


HAVE YOU GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES? 


Looking for — in pri- 
mary stages of development. 
Must have demo tape & 
press kit in the making. We 
are a Management firm look- 
ing for the right acts. For- 
ward ail replys to 

Phoenix Box 6966 367 New- 
bury St Boston MA 02114 





ALL ORIG. band sks lead 
guit w/lead voc. Equip, gd 
atd + travel a must pros only 
Jim 894-7462 Don 965-2533 


BANDS CALL NOW! 
Agency seeks bands, G.B., 
T-40, all styles, ne Ban & 
vocalists 782-4833 








Drummer — for steady 
working band. Versatile, 2 

yrs. road experience. Grant 
Sinith 738-4084. 


ORUMMERS 
seek Pro accurate drums for 
orig rock act. We have con- 
nections. Call 452-4969 


Drummers this could be it. 
inquire in person. 844 Mass 
Ave Camb 12-3. Tapes a 
plus. 


DRUMMER WANTED 
By Boston band. Original 
new rock band from Boston 
must be able to play modern 
rock, tribal rock/dance rock, 
reggae, funk/punk. Up com- 
ing band with quality + style 
serious + dedicated only. 
Contact John 927-9174 or 
Tony 777-4262 


Drummer wanted w/Punk 
energy, Pop smarts, by orig 
band w/gigs, airplay 
Ramones/Buzzcocks/X 
769-6408 aft 6 

















HEAVY META 
Six Seet Under, established 
rock band, needs male lead 
vocalist into Ozzy, Priest, 





Scorpions. Call Phil 
233-5847 

HEAVY PUNK 
band looking for bass player 
into Misfits, Mentors, 
Stooges. Call Richard 
944-8129 





Honkin’ tenor sax w/roots, 
R&B, R&R, biues sound wid 
immed. for new band w/gigs, 
PA, demo. Lee Allen, King 
Curtis, Junior Walker/voc. a 
plus. Call Mike 244-7892. 


Is there a bass musician like 
Tony Levin in Boston? Cail 
us : 648-4243 ask for Roger 


KEYBOARDIST 
Multikeys wntd by working 
top40 band, good $, voc a 
plus, trans a must. Call 
Waiter at 331-7528 


KEYBOARD PLAYER 
Where are you? Original 
band with major contacts 
needs you yesterday. Be 
ready to go. Call 566-6732 


KEYBOARDS 
Keyboard player wanted im- 
mediatly for cover rock 
top-40 band. Pros only 
447-6766 


LEAD GUITAR 
Lead singing guitar player 
wanted for Top 40 cover 
rock band. 447-6766 




















PIANOS 


Sales Service 


Pianos Bought & Sold — Consignment 
Rentals — Moving — Financing 


Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, New, Reconditioned, 
Rebuilt, Hundreds of Vintage Pianos. “Compare our lowest 
Steinways, Mason Hamlin, etc. Guarantee workman- 
ship, plus full rebuilding services at reasonable prices. 


7 days a week — 10to 10 













J.D. FURST 


and son 


186 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
267-4079 566-5901 





Psychedelic, Pop band 
seeks fifth member, gtr, sax 
or kybrds. Vocais must. Call 
655-9716 or 438-3617 betw 
5-6 





GUITAR AND BASS 


NEEDED 
For all original melodic rock 
band. Lead vocal ability 





y. Extremely seri- 








REFLECTORS Ous and experienced only. 
X DRUMMER looking for Presence, looks, creative, 
new serious musical working song and ve ability a 
band call Muzz 933-6339 must . 522-2588 Eves. 
REHEARSAL STUDIOS THE RIGHT 
vailable pprox 
250 sq. ft. $100 GUITARIST 


Call 628-0050 days (Anne) 
396-6215 nights (Mike). 


Rent an Oberheim DX Drum 
Machine? Why fot! Call OSL 
Pro Audio 646-3950 


Rock Bands wanted for 
South Shore Club. 825-5905. 


ROCK N ROLL BAND 
wanted. Vocalist/ guitarist/ 
writr seeking band for de- 














mos/live Have PA. 
731-3413. 
Rubber Rodeo auditioning 


bass players. 744-7678 or 
401-647-5610 


rrr 
| Heads- -Up | 
| Boutique | 
| 931-537 Broadway (AT 28) 
| LAWRENCE. MASS 682-163 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 


First with New York & 
West Coast Fashions 






Clothes for. . 
Stage. Show. 
Rock. Disco 


Have 
| All The 
Clothes!” 


Be it hard rock or 
| dressy show, 
| We have the styles to fit 
your act. 
| 


| Group discounts 
Personal check accepted. 
Master Charge & Visa 
cards 
| Open Daily: Mon., Wed., 
| Thurs. & Sat.: 10-5:30 p.m. 
Tues & Fri.: ‘til 8:30 p.m. 








Needed to complete rock- 
abilly/50's R&B band. Must 
be a stylist with some knowl- 
edge of 50's licks and 
sounds. Crazed repertoire- 
primal sound. Have PA, 
space, and can get gigs. Call 
Ron (w) 247-2238, (h) 
566-4620. 


hI EAAR TO 
INSTRUCTION 


MUSIC THEORY 


TUTORING $15/HR 
4TH-yr Berklee student with 
professional playing credits 
tutors any age, most levels. 
Reading, transcription, solo- 
ing, basics. Lv msg 445-3655 


HARMONICA 
Learn blues/rock/country 
from seasoned player--pro 
credits. See Music theory ad 
445-3655 


BARRY SAHAGIAN 
Author of 12 bass books ac- 
cepting students write PO 
Box 175 Malden Ma 02148 


JOE FIELD Lessons on Vibes 
and Drums 7yrs college 


teaching. exp ened 4565 


| - TOM | 


| BOSS 
PIANO 


Teacher 


WSN 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527, 


PSSSSSSSSSTI! 
What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am. 
See you there! 


























Saxaphonist exp. pro. 
Berklee grad. seeks Working 
band call Steve 864-8794 


Sax man sks R&B, reggae. 
Blues or R&R band. Got the 
groove? Make the move. 
Dan 739-5079 





LINNDRUM & DMX 
Programming taught by NYC 
studio drummer. Call Ron 
783-2849 


PAINLESS MUSIC! 
Guit, vocal lessons easy with 
a pro! Mark 566-3241 








SHOW BAND 
Seeks entertaining key- 
board, guitar, PT, must have 
car. Bob 734-1153, 
341-1234 


SINGER/GUITAR 
Singer/guit. seeks F or 
singer/guit. to form money- 
making duo. Call Gerry 
668-1953. 


Singer songwriter wanted 
energy and talent gets it. 
Original music trans + eq 
ness call Jimmy 783-3582 


Soundman wanted for local, 
working FM cover band. Exp 
only please call 927-1713 Iv 
message. 














KLH Model 15 3-piece sys- 
tem $150. KLH Model 18 
tuner $60. AR-XA ttbie $60. 
Best offers. 739-0190 eves 


Loudspeakers for sale. 
Never used. Only $125.40 
each. Call Cheryl at 
536-5390 ext. 456 M-F. 


Ohm. Walsh |i spks. Like 
new. in shipping boxes. $500 
the pair. 267-7035 
8am-6pm. Ask for Mark. 


PANASONIC Technics 
tapedeck mp tice | and 











Baritone wanted. Seek 
baritone for informal, fun 
singing group. Motown, Pop. 
232-1281 


Bassist, guitarist, and trom- 
bone player needed for 7-pc 
os = band. Lead vocais a 

Age 20-40. Mike 
B07. 9339/897-7388. 








Bassist needed by orig new 
wave pop rock band w/ re- 
hearsal sp and songs 
254-6356 after 5 pm. 





tuner receiver ex di 
$400 or B.O. 783-0283 
Speck 16 Chan recording 
console. 16MiC/lines, 16 
monitors, cues, pans. 8 bus, 
+4 level, p't'chbay 372-4236 


Thorens turntable TD 166 
$195 Altec Lansing speakers 
mode! 6 $420 (a pair) Call 
Bobby 738-5424 


Turntabie Pioneer PI-88f 
front load, Laser tracking, 1 
year old. New B & O Cart. 
$200 491-6070 George eves 


tech 
hifi 
SAVE UP 
TO 50% 
& MORE, 

EVERYDAY 


IN EVERY 
STORE! 


See Our Ad in 
ARTS & 
ENTERTAINMENT 




















Bassists and guitarists 
wanted. Well rounded in all 
Styles, to rehearse 3 & 4 
nights a week. Call Tim 
325-5270 nts. 


Bassist/singer songwriter 
looking for musicians to play 
with please come play with 
me call 787-4690 


BASSIST wanted for re- 
grouping new/dance/rock 
band. Call 787-5385 leave 
message 


Bass: needed w/id vocals for 
T40-funk-rock & orig work- 
ing band-have gigs!! Leave 
message 884-5649 


Bass player wanted by near 
working Top 40 band. Pro 
attitude helpful. Call 
767-1483, 826-6209. 


Bass Player wanted to com- 
plete newly formed cover 
rock bnd. Call eves 4pm to 
9pm only 924-8635 


Bass+ drums needed for hi- 
energy orig. rock band. No 
punk or HM. Exp, trans, BU 
vocals+. 862-1261. 


ATTENTION ROCK 
BANDSI! 























We shoot on location, 
$76 


And we'll give you 
the film. 











Bass sought pro wking Bos- 
ton rock — & cover. Exp 
pros only 24 

~~. wanted pro only trans 





ness. be, on rock 
good) it person call 
Jimmy ; es ashe 








870 Comm. Ave. 


Boston 
Across From B.U. 


566-3100 








Bass with vocal, tenor 
Beazak Entertainment 
734-0807 


DRUMMER WANTED 
Top 40 Rock working. No 
kids 247-4186. Teezer 


Bassist with vocals wntd for 
working Top 40-GB band 
Massachusetts based. Call 
Tom 603-868-7488 


ORUMMER- wntd. for orig 
R&R trio. Rehearse in Quincy 
5-6 nites. Serious att'd only. 
497-6336, 5:30-7 is best 


Drummer wtd for 50's and 
60's R&B, blues, R&R. Solid 
grooves and exper essen- 
tial! We have gigs, PA, demo, 
etc. Call Mike 244-7892. 


DRUMS NEEDED — 
by bass & guitar. Forming 
original progressive British 
style band. into: XTC, Alarm, 
Big Country. Must be 
precise, creative, driving. 
Vocals & brains a plus. 
354-4508 or 267-1025 


Est. Band seeks male or fem. 
vocalist and keybrdist for 
orig. dance music Call Lee 
284-8294. 


Exp bassist wtd for near 
working cover/orig rock 
band, rehearsal in Andover, 
Call 475-1956 after 6 pm 


Exp bassist w/vce Ikng for 
est GB/top 40 bnd has 
tran/equip, read, all styles. 
Contact Al 731-4493. 


Ex-Twister guit & drums sk 
bass for orig hard pop 
w/strains of psychedelic & 
soul. Herb 547-8398 


Female singer wanted for es- 
tablished Top-40 band. 
Good $. Call Brian 

(713) 978-7400 Room 373 


FEMALE VOCALIST 
Wanted. Also MULTIKEYS 
for original rock funk band. 
Write: Constant Change Po 
Box 96 Aliston 02134. 


FEMALE vocalist w/ 
perience for working local 
top 40 rock band, booked 
thru summer. 322-5809 


Fem. drummer wid. w/trans. 









































FUTURE US: 

IM & F 
age (modrn versn) need 
Orms & Bss; Mvd to Bstn frm 
TX- Tape PIC Box 112 


Lead guitar w/vocais looking 
for south shore rock band 
working/near. Call 837-8784 


Lowest price for video Let's 
make a deal. Your gig on lo- 
cation Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts. 787-5074. 


M 27 pianist sks vocalist to 
form musical team Call Marc 
596-2885 


M or F lead vocalist w/ good 
appear & stage presence 
wanted for working Top40 
band. Jeff 528-1943 

Multi keys needed for Top 40 
gog. PROS only, call Pete 
332-8947 Leave mes. 
Musicians needed to form 
band.Be pro mature have in- 
terest in middie of road, 
cover. Margaret 731-3909. 


_ REHEARSAL 
| SPACE 
Sound proof-24 hrs.- 
| security- -loading dock 
-game room-low 
rates 
186 Brookline Ave., 
267-4079 or 566-5901 





























New Models sk bass with 
vox. Second instrument a 
plus. All inquiries confiden- 
tial. 212-877-1120. 


Orig. rock band with studio, 
video, gigs and rehearsal 
space seeks solid rock guitar 
player with vocals. Rick 
762-7381. 


PIANIST- 
MUSICAL 
DIRECTOR 


Needed for South Shore Din- 
ner Theatre. Excelient Salary 
Send resume and references 
to M. Cascia 141 Audubon 
Road Apartment 312 
Weymouth 02189. We will 
contact for interview 


Pop bnd on 1st rung of lad- 
der nds rhytm guit 2 climb 
w/us. PA & mgmt. Cov/orig. 
After 2. 964-7437 


Pro 8-track recording 
at lowest rates! 965-4392 


Pro Bass w/vocs wntd im- 
med for estab & workg prog 
cntry/sthrn rock band. Equip 
& exper a must. Fitchburg 























multikeys needed by T 
Band. ‘Full-time. Pros Sriy. 
361-0526. 


Saapqneneet MA 01907 We area. Call ‘‘Snakebite 

travi 772-5874 eves. 
Vocaliet/Congas/ per- PROMOTIONAL 

cussionsist -_ for —_ 

ee ee PHOTOGRAPH 


years 
perlencestage. & studio. 
Marie 262-3641 


100 8x 108 with for $155. 
361-7657. - 


THE ROX seek keyboardist & 
2nd guitarist for 60s-80s 
covers/origs program- 
mature pros w/vocals, 
eqpm, transp, income & 60s 
roots. Scott 878-0239. 


Van Halen tickets Available 
Credit Cards Accepted (201) 
945-2741 


Vocalist w/equip wanted for 
Waltham area rock'n'roll 
band. Cover & orig material. 
If interested, call Jim 3-6 or 
9-11 at 894-2726. 


VOCALIST 
with keyboard or. percussion 
sought by established band 
Circus In Tune. 265-0022 or 
254-6301 


WANTED: Exper bass & 
drums to join forces 
w/singer & guitarist for cover 
& orig rock. Nick 782-0570 
or John 891-5341 aft 6PM 


Wanted Lead guitarist for 
working Top-40 band 
Steady work & top money. 
Pros only. 927-3088 after 6 
or 741-0317. 


WILL SING FOR 
Progressive non-heavy 
metal musicians. 395-9298 


PERC.SKNG WORK 
Drums, Congas, Timbales, 
much more+vocails. Ex 
chops studio+dance Exp 
Steve 384-2171 384-7084 


Working band Sks Drums for 
studio and live performance. 
Orig range from new wave to 
Greatfull Dead & beyond... 
Flex & ethusiasm please. 
Catalyst Sound 522-9825 


























SING & PLAY 
Learn voice guitar & bass 
Qualified patient teacher 
Stephen Sky 536-4679 


STUDIO RECORDING 
Learn the art of studio and 
live music recording taught 
by pro recording engineer 
Call 481-0408 aft 6pm 








GUITAR STUDIO 
Private & group 
instruction 
All styles 
Call now 


497-7767 














RICK BERLIN 
Voice Lessons. Avoid Vocal 
Blowout. Increase range and 
technique. Call afternoons 
524-2412 


RANDY ROOS 
GUITARIST OFFERING PRi- 
VATE LESSONS. A personal 
approach to developing your 
own style. 469-9191 


Singing lessons w best 
teacher in town: Pop, bdwy, 
etc.. 266-1231 











DRUM LESSONS 


* Video Cassette Analysis 

« Record Transcriptions 

+ Improvising and 4-Way 
Coordination 

Live Performing in Professional 
Rhythm Section 

* Clinic Ensembies 

* Free Consultation 


Tony Racciatti 


965-2985 











MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
1967 Les Paul MUST SELL 
NOW Other equipment also 
254-6860 


1967 MARTIN 028 Guitar Ex. 
condition Brazilian rose- 
wood Super tone-vol. $1200 
or BO. 491-3549 


1973 Fender F35 accoustic 
folk gtr good cond $300 or 
b/o. 731-6281 eve. 











GUITARIST 
$275 to $300-pius; est. full 
time T40 trio; lead and har- 
mony vocs. req; good equip- 
ment a must. 569-1410 


GUITARIST and/or key- 
board wanted for re-group- 
ing new/dance/rock band. 
Call 787-5385 Iv message 


Guitarist sks Drums, Bass 
multi keys w/mc ability and 
lead sngr w/mc ability. Vo- 
cals a must. For PT GB & 
clubs for profit. Cali Bob 
269-8 109 


WANTED: 
Guitar with lead vocal, tenor 
Beazak Entertainment. 
734-0807. 














1980 Takamine classci gtr 
w/hard case, perf cond $300 
or B/O. 325-9231 


2 Crown D150A dual-chan- 
nel amps $450. Each firm list 
$650 2 Altec drivers & horns 
$200 each list $300 tel. 
232-6673 leave tei no. 


2 uprights for sale or rent, 
$30/mo. Poole Bros. absoil 
gorg $1295. Behning $595, 
both renov. 523-4934. 


5 Piece vintage Gretsch 
chrome drum set Zildjian 
cymbals road cases extras. 
$700 

canny Sonate practice amp 


Carlo Robelli black Gibson 
copy with case $160 














Guitar with lead vocais seeks  Synaire SX6 with stand, 
wkng top 40 GB band Mike adapter and case $90 

383. before one thirty Call Jeff before 5 492-4207 
or or Eric after 5 783-2011 
Guit want w sing we do van Alto Saxophone, Conn, with 
22 loucr ozzie we T/FIS case and . Excellent con- 

no full time. Call af 6pm Don _ dition. Cal after 7pm 
625-2602 787-3069 
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787-0047 7pm-10pm 


ASHLEY SC-40 pre-amp has 
built gay box. Can be 
used bass or ° 
267-4156. _ 


BAND BREAK-UP 
Must sell guitar, bass, amps 
& cabinets for both. Call or 
leave message. Andy 
225-9123 eves 


eelter ais BER Oe Vito Sho 


$200, Fender Rhodes 73 
$450, Yamaha SK20 - 
synth/strings/ organ $400 
Marshall combo $400, banjo 
$50. 262-6348 anytm. 


LEARN GUITAR 
AT HOME 


Steve Widman will’ 
teach you to play guitar 
in the relaxed at- 
mosphere of your own 
home. For more infor- 
mation, call Steve at 


266-9531 


BERLIN AIRLIFT 
EQUIPMENT SALE 
Fender Strat green with 
brass pick guard, B. Law- 
rence p'ups, $500. ATS road 
case $125. 2 Sound city 4-10 
spkr cabs, ex cond, $350 pr 
Fender Bassman Head $100 
Yamaha 6 Channei Stereo 
Mixer, $300. Yamaha CP30 
Electric Piano w/ anvil case, 
$900. Korg Lambda Poly 
Synth w/ ATS case $1100. 
EV Eliminator Cab w/ 15° 
spkr &M-horn $100.Yamaha 
CP70 Grand Pian w/ new 
case $2500 or BO. JVC 
Portable Stereo Cass deck 
ex cond $200. Ampeg V2 
Head 100W $150. Call 

617-522-2449 


Black Kramer elec. guitar 
$450. New gig bag $50. New 
Peavy Bandit 65 $200. 
262-6196 day/eves. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES | 
Bb clarinet, r it with 
$400 0.n.0. 332-9568. 


Complete PA Peavey 400 
head w/ 12 mike input 6 indiv 
channels w/2 stacks $725. 
447-6766 



































CONN 
Tenor sax with case $400 
0.n.0. 332-9568. 


wit cae af cue bs 
$5000 sell for $2600. 
54-0650 











Fender jazz bass, excel 
cond, plays vry fast. Pre- 


amp, Shailer . Natural 
finish, 3450. fee-esés. 
773-9594 eves. 





Fender Rhodes suitcse 73 
self-contained spkr = 
never gigged great apt 
$750 Dan 739-5079 


Fender Rhodes 73 key. in 








Fender Rhodes Mark | stage 
plano . keys. $900. 
Fender twi 

both, bo. 254. 7903 eves. 


Fender Rhodes 73 suitcase. 
just over hauled. Asking 
$750 Rhodes 73 suitcase 
custom built bottom w/ 2 EV 
spkrs + 2 Peavey Scorpion 
spkrs, mint cond. Asking 
$1200. Call Sal 523-1377 




















PIANO TECH 


Private instruction in: 














Guitar for sale 1970 Angelica 
classical excelient condition 
$200 with case 782-8060 


GUITARS FOR 


SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch Su- 
per Chet, Rick 12-Strin 
Strats, Teles etc. 899-29: 
267-6077 








PIANOS 


Bought-Sold 
Rented-Moved 
Serviced 
Rebuilt-Tuned 


Grands 
Uprights 
Spinets 


$99 & up 
Lowest Prices 
Highest Quality 


J.D. FURST 
& SON 


186 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 


267-4079 


and 


566-5901 











Hamer Special in factory 





. Call Bob, 300-0786. 


HANDMADE 
CLASSICAL 


GUITAR 
Brazilian rosewood ebony 
fretboard beautiful sound 


FENDER RHODES 
ELECTRIC PIANO 


Stage model 6 octaves 
Call 247-4175 


JBL-D140F- 15° speaker 
$95: 2 AR4 speakers $115: 2 
ARS speakers $160: Traynor 
speaker cab with 2 JBL 15's 
$250: 3 three-line (XLR) 100° 
snakes $200 or $75 

heavy duty mike cables 
(XLR) 30’ $20, 50’ $35, 100’ 
$45. Kenny 862-4872 





























black w/white trim w/hard 
cond 


shell case. In > 
askng $550. Cali Mark 
603-885-4238, 
603-888-1430 





Roland Bassline mint oot 
Roland Promars monosynth 
memory $650 423-1634 
Great sound together! 


Roland RASO9 $325, 
Boescher alto sax 
Ampeg nil $150, Arp 
mixer $275, Sunn slave 
$175. Chris 262-5082 








SELMER 
Alto sax Mark seven with 
sax-pak $850 o.n.o. 
332-9568 


Shure SM57/58 Mics $75 ea. 
Tapco 14 chan board + casr 
$475, 100’ Snake 16ch $150 
pr hi hrns $125 787-0429 


Sonor 20” bass, 10 + 12” 
toms, Paiste 22, 20, 18, 14. 
Tama hardware many ex- 
tras. 666-2298. 


String bass. Spruce wood in 
front, plywood back. Ger- 
man made, very good shape. 
$700. 522-6030. 














picane er ane slectricr “Schecter” neck, oes Seanniva. 607 
Dimarzio pickups $250 Tony ONCE IS NOT ENOUGH. 
cm, «= || SSL ag; THANKS. MOANA 
| eyed MODEL atectile sane - serous, want to, moe 
Trttemteee | fous cat eaves tee FO ar pan Pe 
Harvard Square, Camb. msg 
497-7767 RICKENBACKER Bass 4003 SSSSSSSST! 


What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs 


PERSON 

TO PERSON 

39 SWF bright attr 5'2” 105 
seeks SWM 40s prot, roman- 
tic, charming conservative to 
share conversation, walks, 
arts, dining, travel, life. Box 
6990 





A truely fine man, romantic, 
traditional. Could you be the 
humorous optomistic 
woman 26-35 he seeks? A 
Gentiepeople Personal 
Search call 492-3888 





AAA, SWF, 30's, 
professional, tall, slim, at- 
tractive, positive, intelligent, 
sensitive, witty. Seeking 
male complement. | like out- 
doors, theater, running, 
quiet times, dancing, arts, 
travel. | want companion, 
lover, friend. Do you? Box 
7014, 























ATT SJF attorney 29 adven- Gdikng & intelli. ne grb wg 
swueee WANTED ‘ous, —, left, pas- attr F who enjoys movies 
in- 
Tomer Semone mee 
\ on 
grad, non-smoker, not over- serious relat ee 
weight, who enjoys jeans. ice reply to Box 7009 r" ‘ate med 
travel, candielit dinners, con. ATT SWM 32 5'11° 180 school professor 37, 6’ sks 
versation, fireside cuddling.  9eks sincere WF 16 over for pase Ma S 
Richard POB 13 Pembroke © warm aah mae neler > 
02358. ter photo # Box 6760 with warmt legrity 
great figure. Box 7018. 
P BEAU BRIDGES HANDSOME, vry intel, athi 
Handsome, fit, sincere, unconventl, lovng 
> very succ, exec, 32, never SWM 30's sks vry atr SW 
“ married, winning personality, 23-33, tall, shapely, beaut 
loyal friend to more than a exprsv eyes, for convers, 


South American or 
Asiatic young 
woman, single, 
trustworthy and 
ready to travel. An 
excellent op- 
portunity!! 
Please send infor- 
mation on your 
background and 
goals to: 
Phil P. 
126 Bivd. St. Denis 
92400 Courbevoie, 
France 











Attr adventurous, spontane- 
ous, Prof SWF enjoys hot 
tubs with rolling in snow to 
wine by frpice w/ good book. 
Energetic, skier, equest 
would like to meet affec- 
tionate Prof SWM 30-40 with 
similar interests. Box 7024 





poe beng ope hs bright, SF, to 
friends. Prefer N. 


a pokes first time ad. 
6825. 


tkkkkkkk kk 


. is for 
* Big, Best 
ol Beautiful 
STRIPTEASE 
Song and Dance Grams 
Belly Dancers & 
: in adway 
+ Labies © 
“NOW 
FEATURING” 


*A 45 minute Song & 


451-9292 
BOSTON 
he tk kk 





A 
WO a a Og 














Tomatoes... 


carrots, alfalfa sprouts, string beans, Caesar Salad, ice- 
berg lettuce, cucumbers, potato salad, bean sprouts, 
beets, spinach, peperocini, sliced eggs, mixed vegetables, 
green peppers, chick peas, cole slaw, pickled tomatoes, 
red onions, croutons, scallions, French, Blue Cheese, Ital- 
ian, Creamy Italian, and Russian dressing are what make 
the salad bar so terrific at Newbury’s Steakhouse. And 
don’t forget the loaf of freshly baked bread with dinner, 
and the fudge brownies for dessert. Where else can you 
get all this for $2.95 at lunch and $3.50 at dinner?? No 
wonder Newbury’s is the salad lover’s paradise. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 


FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 




















os SM ATES wy 


relationship with the 
son Reply POBox 
Camb Ma 02238 





Lively & appealing, gutsy & 


empathic, articulate & 
professional, DJF, 40's. 
alues: 





dancing, dinners, doors 
friendship, romance? Desc 
letter & phone Box 6759 


HAWAII -- FREE! 
| won a contest: indtrip 
air fare for four to S hone 
Attractive, intelligent, fun 

WM, 30, seeks SWF to 
round out group consisting 
of me, my best friend and his 
wife. This is for real! Box 
7007 


FRIEPDS 


LOVERS 
A GAY-LESBIAN 
BISEXUAL 
DATING SEI SERVICE 








Counselor on call 24 hours 














similar tastes. Box 6994 


iS APUZZLEMENT 
Right lady still missing 
Almost perfect man, 34, few 




















Professional SWM 36 5'7 
PhD athletic, attractive, re- 
finec seeks intelligent, 
educated, very attracitve 
slim SF 25-35 to share inter- 
ests in visual arts, per- 
forming arts, outdoors, 
warm companionship, & 
gentie humor. Box 7023 





PROF SWF 36 sks confident, 
sensitive SWM 28-40 for 
movies, dinners, walks 
+ arts. If you like the Celtics 
+ the Buck 


playoffs. Box 6808 


Ridiculous guy — 20's) 
who can't wait fi 

seeks cuddly but gore 
woman with a sincere mind 

and a free spirit. I'm white 
attractive creative 

and absurd and 
love po om country 
drives, Rose wine. Write 
John 6490 











dents, excel ext, int t intel, Hi 
cpa, 63. MO, mosea Samara Wht anes 
ay. - bo ae St am =. a mw. bright viv JF 
ext. . '. t 
Maiden MA 02148. ‘heat. mus > nature 3008 
NASHUA NH DWMSS for a NEW 
seeks attr. ee needs WAY to MEET 
ry Soo Onn live alone, pony 
m b> 
Classical ‘music & theatre. | nd see why 100's of peo- 
have 
wands, pony es occ seater Boston's best Gat- 
brunette preferred. AM 5'8” ing satan 


165ibs, thin on 











youthful. 427-3 Amnerst St St. LUNCH 

ryt COUPLES™ 

Nashua NH 03061 367-9529 
10:30-6 Wkdays 
10:30-1 Saturdays 

ARE YOU? or 

YOUNGER 5’3” or OVER 


a 
LASTING relationship a 
very interesti 
49 Ww young & 10 170 Ib 


write today enclosing a 
photo. Marblehead area. 
Box 7035 











SVT Head 300 wrms $600 






























































Cambridge YUPPIE, 27, 
























































Attr WM30 tall slim warm + 





















































Looking for a hard-headed 
woman who may, under- 
neath, be too sensitive for 


























SEXY BLACK MALE 
Musician needs mature 
female for assistance Box 











Mase ‘Ave Boston. 

She is 28; single; lissome; 
; she seeks a tall, cul- 

tivated man, 28-38. If you de- 

serve to meet an adorable 

woman call Gentlepeople 

492-3888 

She is an vivacious Redhead 



































: with 2 cabs 8 10° spkrs ea. (who has been known to eat Attr prof SWF 35 sks secure 2 
‘aon, wag. | San ote. Gane” Soa aseveoeen eet Gan ae oe | ee 
’ 9 / le A . - * i. nm ’ * 
finishing. ALL LEVELS great sound + finish. Todd women a cs 100d. a al ready 4 communes apt nr T. 7019. pathy, affection and open- Attr SWM 26 6'2" prof intelli 
; i 2-' 7 BO YAMAHA guitar amp ness in oversized doses (for honest sinc shy. Enjoys sun 
OF: Classical, Rock, 22-2518, $750, or 6100-12 1 tts, revere, lms. life and my strange describe yourself box 6995 At the on ate mae Sks 
Blues, Keyboard Har-| Kraft Grand Piano 6 feet. EQ. Mint Call Pete 332-8947, S7°,°! guuor, Write to CTS Oe Go prot inte 9 OWM 43 business owner Stable (good job. own home, outgoing slim SWF 23-28 to 
mony, Songwriting hogany diti honest sinc shy. Enjoys sun healthy & — all sports financially secure) and frivo- times. 
and Jazz Improvisa-:| appraised at $1200. MUSICAL cage Blonde, Southern arts dining & dancing. Sks seeks wel ag oa lous, adventurous anc ideal- Rick Po box 1516 Wakefield 
Saves | ee Se ac cen Seem anser ae Seuwlnning ss (Se Seam moe | mai 
PRACTICE , r are . , , runs, © 
aval ATIONAL JOB | ‘on nae Suk Doe ae SE RVIC ES 30-45 A Gentlepeople Per- Rick Po box 1516 Wakefield —"eplies ans. Box 6941. people-watcher. awful ion cael baa ee 
PLACEMENT. STATE | compressor Ex cond. $350 EASTERNLIVE  “one'Search call 402-0888 Ma. 01680 DWM 45 5°10" 150 ikng for F dancer, Tolerant and open- —sager to female 
APPROVED APPREN- Call 266-5746 Sound system rentai/live to COMPANION Attr WF with biracial child wd Who enjoys dining in-out, tleble) sim, ettr.. extremely race religion not a factor to 
TICE PROGRAM. J.D. 2-trk recording. Chris 1k to meet tall attr SBM = ™ovies, sports, beach. | am share discreet love making 
ms LP conga patato model $195 492-1376 Company President seeks 30-40 f h t relat honest and sincere with a intelligent and verbal woman relationship. If ‘re bored 
Furst & Son Piano Co..|_—- polytone mini brute guitar young beautiful sharp clean = Bo" ).0" OPen nonest rela. = ood sense of humr. Same 25-32. non-smoker, knows =O ond eee oer 
186 Brookline Ave.| amplifier both in exc cond RED LINE NE SOUND lady to be catered to. Letter job for 23 3 year. llike to care —_-herself/what she wants, will- = acrabie person in your life 
Boston MA 267-4079. 738-5424 JBL Mains ‘own PML md omen & share. Box 7005 po commit beech par send photo letter and phone 
Ludwig Peg ME aad Py quality na ahr a beoWit top -Box 794 Fram MA 01701 (r- PROFILES pe raat A Be ena can hones salen ap- — possible live-in. 
londe. seeks funny. jate) eccentricity, 3 
Renae rhodes 88, “oie excl cond. $500 Joel LOUD SOUNDS COMPUTER WIZ ON well-educated tall pee d ding Single part-time father, 39, 
con =. ‘ender 227-2111 : ; * He wishes to meet a com- professional 30-55 A reer. Try me. Box 7010. academic, sense of humor, 
=~. ir om oe DJ’S DJ’S DJ’S puter pal 25-32 who enjoys VIDEO Gentlepeople Personal polit. activist, sks compatible 
0904 (6) 720-1608 (nh. MARTIN D35-12 For your party, dance, large math and computer games. Search call 492- Lovely, literate, liberal, late F. Box 373 Boston 02258. 
Fender supertwin reverb, Really special sounding 12- — family sestegge Bh ing oh ~ Pd 7 recto ~ tier A VIDEO Financially indep social pero en! aotoge aan SJF, 36, slender 
Fender champ amp, Fender string. 1966, finish bey! in you'll en bh nag 20-d ersona MATCHING wale Sk aun ¥ aeab Ghe * a joys i. oe. Se po Tg di 
Jazzmaster, Elka electric pi- eran —_ Also —. om mite ; SERVICE FOR GAY enjoys outdoors and trav- nerve, verve, wry sense of tet entie, eas — 
ano for sale. Call 655-9729 Dan rie te socagine Bond - DANCE IN MY MEN AND LESBIANS | ing. Would like to travel humor to share urban pleas- Re SIM. 30 8, we Gane 
Finely aged aria cissci gtr  Mesa-Boogie brand new count. w. 782-4518 for REVOLUTION -COMPLETELY throughout world. If money a —_ures, rustic rambles, and for- sharing feelings, fey 
metronome footstand music "ever used. Black 100w with = more info. SWF seeks M friend 30+ C problem | will pay your ex- — eign adventures. Box 6904 nature, movies etc. Box 
stand complete set of music reverb. Call Paul K 851-6573 who savors a free-spirit sen | OE! AXED ATMOSPHERE eae SWF artist att early 408 sks 
$750 negot. Mr. Flacher day eves La ls LOWEST PRICE sual self + intense quiet self -REASONABLE FEE F organist, 26,hasiotsotgay | READY FOR THE! = sens SwM non-smkr to 
235-6652 evening 576-0397. Soundman with 4 way JBL + competent, powerful, un- “= : Hg ee tage em on — ; 
FLUTE FOR ALE Late “model ANP “odyssey hot tg : ch, it aay wo nar gery ann so 100 y €: $2.00 to: ws chance to meet SM. Are you oo eetatteaics ) tiims and non-traditional 
Gemeinhardt. M3S open with anvil case $350 (008 Marc 963-8399 . attr. Enjoy dancing poi on out there? | or lation s diversions. Box 4 
hole. Excellent pl ag source with case $60 took panish Vball. Box pA 739 Boylston St — i vt aspen Bg A s Cheimstord 01824 
Original owner. Cali  SO1A21-7159 PROMOTIONAL DATING Is no laughing mat- piahen tie tite cians. Box 7013 ak pi SWIF inieligent stiractive 
4 Music Man 212-HD, 130 amp PHOTOGRAPHY ter. 2SF longhorn + old biue Open T-Fr. 4-10 p.m. Free ond of Jew- FULFILLMENT Prot woman seeks the same 
FOR RENT, Longterm. Baby _W/cover. mint condition,  1008x10swithlogofor$155. who love walks sk men Sat. 10-6 p.m. om ‘Genes issue PERSONAL qualitys in @ man .- (ages 
Grand Plano. $80 per month. $475 or BO. Call 648-8366. 361-7657. w/cars. Like hitops, philately large SASE with 40 cents ADVERTISEMENTS te aoe ae ts se bg 
Call Chris 227-2357 MXR Anilog delay $75 Cus- — Pro sound man w/ PA, van 1- Be wy an —— ee successful prof + postage to Ste 122 719 (A guide to successful use | 80x 6987 
Teac 144 Porte-etudio. Mint be hnge By a | 7 niters inxpnsv 254-8644 a mother, strong youthful Washington St. Newton the personals) SWM 26 Is seeking a SWF 
cond w/ ATS case $700 Bee Die ee body, mature head. Easy ac- ©1983 Sosak Lifeguides 
Roland CR-78 Pre set drum 0ard 200 watts $500 RECORDS & Find out how LUNCHDATES —cese’ to. books, Sour wr ab tor me = Send your $12.50 18-30 who is kind and con- 
So oe = aa Members meet without re ideas, running. ib. polites, Peete Ing’ term, pt” ine! check to s ennes.of humor, ena enjoy 
262-3641 TAPES vonene t oee at aoene ramaee. ~~ _ 2 pe photo/phone. Box 1074 Bur!- SOSAK dnacing, dining out, the arts, 
Gemeinhardt flute, lutz dbi PA & RECRONG Opera records over 300 mation call 254-2534 caries paren Boer? sated ington MA. 01803 Box $27 and travel. 6910. 
bass, hemer ef bess, peavey = =© Tascam =Fortaswme 144 five plete operas with himself. Box 6971 310 Franklin St. SWM, 28, prof 
bass amp & 215 cab. Res. perf. cond. Everything in LP, books + autographed Div weil to do maie in late . If you adore Mase. 62110 witetic 3.) . = pe fun 
sonable prices. David. yevve hawd & mare, Mek> = oregrams. Beet olfer. S70 Simeeed & yemnee IM early SOs dr well bit | classical music, Your copy will Sad" euteed On cuaet te 
strate. $650 firm. Peavey int. a share dining, theatre, S10 bt wy humorful you'll love lovely SWF 26-30 athietc 
Gibson RD artist solid body | : ayaa, sa atteon. eee willowy great legs into Levis 
-18 speakers ea. w/18 ymphony, jogging nuturant seeks fun lovi 
uitar Fender concert amp black widow & horn. Fat oman’ seent be Wen and loving F ctot 5'6° y Pe Pretty young lady, 24, WJ — whole wheat similar traits F 
watts Both bought new nd for band, solo, or d.j beautiful. 6989 bed — G «|  w/fun loving adventurous = joving relatnshp. Write PO 
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or B/O 492-8260 PV spkrs SP2 $600/pr; Euco for fun + mean. rel. Box 6969 — sensitive & perceptive, hav- STRIKINGLY horses, kids: Gr Greek hy trips. 7020. 
rebels $100/ea; biamp qd RONTDOORS ing emotional depths & flex- HANDSOME cope, " — SWM36 sks F to discover 
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(formerly Disctronics) w/case $225 787-9033 e beck outelde.” tng oct of & for a lifetime of mutual car- - P@FSON, and slender. Mutual door), be int t w/ Gd stimulating Ife, invites re-  numor, intellect, warm. car- 
1165 Mass. Ave. ing too long for a cab.” It —_ing/sharing? If 80 & you are interests not as important as sense of humor. If you hve a sponse from ing, separated, loves camp- 
Arlington Programmable Drum Ma-  hgen't arived, 80 I'm writing fun active Bstn/Camb emotional congruence & nice man, mature 30s to mid-40s, iN. x-cskng, 
_ chine Roland TR 808 rhythm —thig ‘regret ‘at not having D/SWM35-45sendlovely itr bility to communicate with joy an interesting rela legally & emotionally free for , attr, SF, 25-37 
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Tall WM nonsmkr, healthy, 
outdoorsy, adventurous, fit, 
reliable sks wholesome, 
woman in 40s POBox 8225 
Salem MA 01971. 


Tennis? Handsome physi- 
cian, excelient tennis player 
seeks a dynamic woman who 
adores tennis 35-50 A 
Gentlepeopie Personal 
Search call 492-3888 


Tired of petit models of femi- 
ninity? Want a warm, attr, 
sensitive SM 31 who enjoys 
your strength and can look 
up 2 his woman? Box 452 
Stoneham 02180 


Very attr self-made million- 
aire 32, 6'1, 165ibs, in ex- 
cellent shape. interests in- 
clude: tennis (advanced 
player), all types of music 
(accomplished pianist, vocal- 
ist, & organist), movies, & 
much more. | have an 
Outstanding sense of humor, 
and seek a woman with the 
same. She should also be at- 











PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Open 24 hours 
per day. 
7 days per week. 
24-hour security. 


24 Hour 
Answering Service 
Available. 


Reasonable rates. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston. 


267-4079 





Beautiful girt desires to 
please day & eves prefer 


BIWM 27 6 185 inexp gdlk 
sks sim sim cin shvn no bod 





married 35+ men Card /sase hair wi hng Teach me pis snd 

PO 2576 Boston 02208 pic phn box 
BERKSHIRES | Bi WM 30 atr wnts to meet 

Couple 41 & 36 M's for 





other couples in this area. 
4 





Couple she 33 he 39 seek Bi 
M 26-40 for quiet dinners 
classical music and ? 6872. 





COUPLE 

Witty College Professor & 
sensitive willowy mate seek 
others to explore sexual fan- 
tasies. We are attractive, un- 
conventional & prefer a simi- 
lar commited couple under 
35 with little or no prior 
switching exp. include phone 
number. Box 6393 


casual sex. Box 823 Jamaica 
Plain 02130 


BiWM 42 5'9” 170 masc div 
gdiks & strng body seeks 
simi wihng & cut for sio mut 
hd. Let's enjoy. Box 6765 


Bi WM semi-retired south 
shore seeks M any age my 
place 1-1 love and compa- 
nionship. Box 6984 











Bik M masc handsm prof 35 
trm sks masc wibit BM 
21-40. PO Box 1408 Cam- 
bridge Ma 02238 








FOR WOMEN 
Male 40 profss! succs' 
kn needs slim mone wil 
dresd 20-30 femie gr studnt 
for mistrs frdshp discrn 
amust write box 249 Boston 





Free phone fantasy with 
nude hosiery . Love 
fantasies. Send phone only 
but no letter please. Can 
lead to meetings if you're 
sincere. Box 6976 


FUN & LAUGHTER 
H.v grd fit atr sin MM30 inti 
5°11" 165ib sensuous caring 
frnk sk F sgle/mar/etc for 
mutual fun. Box 6988 








FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well educated, 








30's entrepeneur well trav- 
eled but not fully affiuent sks 
new female frndshps poss 
leading to solid relationship. 
Pers attr very impt Please 

send photo if poss Box 6946 





tractive, intell 
ful, and slender, between the 
ages of 25 & 35. Box 6956. 


Vy attr prof SWM 28 5'9° 
adventurous but ez goi 
sks beaut slim educ SW! 
Box 1035 A Boston MA 
02117 


Warm intel creat SWM 34 
5°10” 170 attr br/hr intense 
r eyes | am int in meeting 
WF 26-38 who has a great 
sense of humor slim but well 
bit intell and truely enjoys 
life. | prefer an Oriental but 
don't let that stop you. Photo 
appreciated Box 6901 


WM 50 vigorous educ prof 
sks discr rel w attr WF for 
mutual affection. POB1015 
Aliston 02134 


Woman in 20s wanted for 
mar to older man to begin 
dynasty. Reply to po box 
1733 GMF Boston 02205 


You can trust this ethical 
educated entrepreneur 25. If 
you're 22-26, bright, adven- 
turous and know where 
you're going. A Gentlepeo- 
ple. Personal Search cali 
492-3888 


Young African man 25 old 
well educated university 
seeks adult or old woman for 
romantic friendship. 6869. 























BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and-~ other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 











Two professional men 29 & 
34, tall, bearded, blond, at- 
tractive, casual, who enjoy 
the outdoors,and to whom 
quality and doing things well 
is important, would like to 
cook dinner for a couple of 
women friends, who enjoy 
their work, each other, good 
communication and a variety 
of muSic. Perhaps a picnic on 
Pium isiand too. Letter and 
photo appreciated. Box 7027 


MODELING 


WOMEN 35-55 
SWM 38 hunk seeks women 
35-55 for intimate rel. Full 
figured or heavy preferred 
but all answer V. discreet 
Box 161 Boston Mass 02117 
No Pro 


Very goodlooking 
GWM 5'10” Green 
eyes, 22 yrs. old look- 
ing to meet tall (5'11” 
or taller) goodlooking 
jock type G.W.M.s for 
fun, friendship, sex, or 
whatever. 20-35 only. 
All responses to Rick 
Box 6850. 














Are you a discriminating 
gentieman who sks unhur- 
ried pleasure? Let's get to- 
gether! | am 40 sensual attr 

tite & very discreet. Phone 
pA Po Box 9253 Boston 


FOR IMMENSE 
PLEASURE 
By Phone 
Call 
Faran & Shez 


576-2420 
MC/VISA 














ATR ASIAN M- boyish, prtty 
face, gdbdy sks atr masc/ 
musc M 4 hithy rel. Po box 
958 Brookline, Ma 02146 


Att BiIWM 35 has films & 
mags. Like to meet same for 
fun, trad'g, poss hj bj. Send 
full desc. N. Shore. 6970 


Attractive MWM teacher 5S’ 
10” 165 would like to meet 
DWF MWF WF 45pius for 
friendship and uninhibited 
sex Bx 8914 Boston 02114 











32yr well built guy looking for 
some fun sexual adventures. 
Does anyone have any sug- 
gestions? I'm game for any- 
thing good. Box 7032 


BIM 28 yo ht Italian seeks ht 
men or bi cpis 20's, 30's for 
grp encntr or one on one. Be 
ht! Box 7034 








Attr clean BIWM 40s seeks 
uninhib cpl for sizzling fun 
times. PO Box 45284 Somer- 
ville Ma 02145 


Attr cple seeks fem for sen- 
suous times at their home. 
Send photo & phone to Box 
870 Islington 02090 








DRAW ME 
Male Model goodiooking 
built for nude drawing 
Ss. 266-4885 Kevin. 





HUNKY MALES 
| need College students, 
Grad students, recent grads 
hankering to volunteer. | am 
a@ guy who specializes in 
working with All American 
models who look com- 
fortable in tennis whites, 
speedos, Polo clothes. When 
ready to apply call 742-3750. 
Weekdays 7:30pm Week- 
ends 5pm best. Keep trying. 


Need Female fig model 
$8/hr. Legitimate art 
partime, by reputable artist. 
Contact 742-2642. 


MODELS 
Photog seeks females with 
good muscle tone must look 
good in jeans. No experience 
necessary. Equal op- 
portunity emp. Box 6986 











SK FEMALE 

w/ig bust for bikini, lingerie 
pics Amat. Photog. $100 to 
$150 for 30 min. pref short F, 
5" to 5'4", 110 to 140. Write: 
JC, DLD 88, 310 Franklin St., 
Boston 02110 

Women | will buy your photo. 


Send sample. Hyman Bren- 
ou Sor 567 Swampscott MA 
1 





mami 
PERSONALS 


21 YEAR OLD MALE 
Seeks F into spnkd 








3SOME 4SOME 
Clean WM attr in 30's prof 
businessman who knows the 
importance of discretion is 


for friendship and to fulfill 
fantasies. Please write 
phone no. 





PRIVATE MAILBOXES 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., 
Boston's original mail 
drop, established 1971 
can meet your needs. Call 
423-3543 to rent a private 
mailbox immediately. 5 
minute walk from Faneuil 

Hall/Quincy Market. 











Attr prof WMC 30's would 


like to meet same for in- 
tellectual conv, friendship & 
tun PO Box 37 Fayville, MA 
01745 


Attr sensitive PRE-OP TS 26, 
passes well, seeks gentie- 
man for discrt on-going re- 
latnshp. Write PO Box 207 
Kenmore Sta., Boston 02215 


BACHELORETTE 
Party? Ladies night out? It 
would be my pleasure to sat- 
isty one and all. SWM 29, 
good guy, good lookin, loves 
@ good time, available any- 
time. Box 6991 


BUSINESSMEN 


Are you looking for a 
discreet & spectacular 
condo to entertain? 
Steambath, waterbed 
& many extras. 


332-0377 


Leave name & # 


BABY DOLLS 

24 yr old BIWM southern NH 
can travel, wants to model 
frilly lingerie and feminine 
tashions for Bi or GWM 35+. 
Seeks TV friends. Your piace 
and also likes long sensuous 
walks in the woods. oo 
numbers answered ist, very 
discreet. PO Box 2241 Lit- 
tleton MA 01460. 


ADULT CAKES 


Erotic & Funny 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
STAGS. BIRTHDAYS 
18) 























AN 
OFFICE PARTIES 


BROCHURE 
AVAILABLE 


f 366-5753 
BiF earty forties seeks same 
35-50 for warm relationship 
dinner out occassionally | s 
talks etc. S. Shore POB 32 
Marshfield MA 02050 


Bi WCPL super ci attr intel 
30s sks cl attr BIWF for easy 
sensual interludes PH + 
photo a must No pros ns are 
a plus box 6997 


BIWM 25 5'11" gd tk 
guild strt act tk Soar ihe 














Dad 43 gives jeans dwn br 
bttm spnkng to bad boy 18 
to 32 box 415 Kenmore Sta 
Boston MA 02215 


VERY DISCREET 
Prot male looking for woman 
in Boston Area to give cnings 
to safe clean attractive PO 
Box 155 Worc 01614 








PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
Kenmore Sq., 
645 Beacon St., 


Convenient & 
Confidential 


24Hour 7 Day Access 


For Info: call 247-1891 








BLONDE F WANTED 
by SM. 5'2 to 5'7 27-35 intel, 
vivacious, slender, may live- 
in, extensive travel, good 
times. 3 homes. 7025. 





t hed male 40's wishes 
to meet an attractive, sensu- 
ous female. We could enjoy 
meeting once or twice a 
month at my apartment for 


fun, laughs, warmth, 
gourmet dining and deep 
comm . Want to dis- 





BUDDIES - The per lized 
gay introduction service of- 
fers a very discreet and com- 
fortable way to meet com- 
patible people. if you're in- 
terested in meeting like- 
minded gay men/lesbians, 
call 603-880-7625 after 12 
noon for more info 


BUILT TO PLEASE 
SWM 25, bionde, blue eyed 
sks Fs, cpls. for ht hrd sex. 
No pros, no $. Send phone, 
ht letr, and pict if poss. Box 
6968 





cuss it? Write Box 222 New- 
ton 02159. 


Gdikg GWM 24 str+ act+ 
app vry disc sks sim GWM 
for frnd poss more pref sinc 
under 25 pic if poss. Box 
7026 


GOLKNG prize endwd sprstd 
shows F with sweet combo 
ladyspoiler deluxe offer how 
ll go so overboard ex- 
pressin my roundabout TLC 
appriciation towards Box 
7022 








HERPES? 

Attr prof SWM 26 intelli warm 
caring enjoys candlelight 
dinners movies music art ski- 
ing bicycle riding sks pretty 
slim SWF bet 21-30 
w/herpes to share good 
times & romantic eves inci 
phone # box 6992 


Hi! am a SWM 34, 6'1”, biue 
eyes, brn hair, mustache, in 
excelient shape. Looking for 
elegant females or couples 
for ertc times | am very dis- 
creet + clean. Sincerely 
yours PO 1395 Camb 02238 


int Fs exchange ad for dinner 
w/hand prof M 27 to discuss 
exploring swingers socials. 
Ad due to hesitant girlfriend. 
If nothing else a nice meal. 
All ans. Box 7000 








Married couple ages 36 and 
46 would like to meet the 
same for socializing and 
swinging. 7006. 


MW\M, 25, sks older F 35-60 
4 int encntrs, friendship 
overwt OK, clean + disc pis 
no drugs SM pros Box 248 
104 Charies Bos 02114. 


MWM 31 5'8 solid build 
wants to meet same for a 
mutual jo buddy- You s/b 
28-34 masculine, straight 
looking, aggressive & not 
afraid to take your pants off. 
Write in contidence.7016. 


MWM 42 5'7° attractive af- 
fluent seeks warm person- 
able female for relationship 
Please reply to box 1323 
Boston 02117 

















J/O group, on-going, seek- 
ing a few more ht guys. Box 
280, 89 Mass Ave. Boston 
02115 





LADIES 
Attrac SWM 28 6’ 0” 175 ibs 
seeks sensous encounters 
with attrac hrny women 
18-40 during the day. Write 
to 451 Moody St 
238 Waltham 02154 


Ladies this 23 male Body 
Builder wishes to fullfili your 
fantasy handsome vry dis- 
creet No Pros Box 6963 


Ladies this 25 yr old gd king 
gent anxious to cater to all 
needs sincere discreet replys 
ansd imm Po Box 4473 
Manch NH 03105 











THE MALE 
PROJECT 


DREAM 
GIRLS 


BOSTON’S #1 EROTIC PHONE SERVICE 
7 DAYS — 24 HOURS 


THE BEST DOES COST LESS 


DUE TO POPULAR DEMAND!!! 


a 


TALK TO GUYS" 


(617) 576-1616 


Boston, 
Mass. 





FRAMINGHAM 
PRIVATE MAIL BOXES 
B & P SERVICE CENTER 


word 
= processing 
2 Vernon St. 


620-1731 


GM 35 5’ 10” 155 biond thng 
hair abv avg looks (not su- 
perb) into fitness TM, films, 
ae back rubs sks smir, fit, 
age 40, for safe sex/ 
Eh. Re, rel Box 150 104 
Charles St Bos MA 02114 


Dom or sub? seek con- 
tacts? Our wkly seminars 
heip novice + we print a 
newsletter w/free ads + for- 
warding. Box 290 Sandwich, 
Mass 02563-- Curious 


EXHIBITIONISM 
ndsome man 30's will 
strip, pose, model, solo or 
together for you or ae Let's 
have fun. Box 6982 


FANTASY GIFT | 




















GS Prepays available. Sz. 


Discounts Available 


TALK TO GIRLS 


(617) 442-7106 


DOMINANT MISTRESSES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Female operators wanted immediately. 











Clint Eastwood look alike will 
meet F's cpis for adult fun 
P+P itr to Box 833 Derry NH 
03038 


Convulisvely funny musical 
hit! TICKETS ONLY 5 cents 





apiece! SEE “NUNSENSE 
STORY’ under 
massage/escorts??? 





GM 38 6' 220 hndsm masc 
smart sks buddy 4 rough 
rubdowns wrestling holds 
stroking frnship. Box 6862 


GWM 21SKS GWM 
For friend or ? | hve many 
interests. I'm sincere honest 
caring, looking tor same. I'm 








5°10", 150, br/br. Take a 
chance. Box 6955. 

GWM 22 6' gd Ikrig. Lonely? 
sks sinc hnst guy 20-38, for 1 


on 1 Ing term love, no 1 nites 
Luv to cuddle & kiss. PO Box 
47 Danvers, Ma. 01923 





Interesting Professional 
in 40s 


will like to meet white- 
professional Female 25-36 


Ti seek a committed 


| LOVE SEX 
?M HT & HRNY 


HELP ME! | am a ht blonde 
woman, foxy and sexy who 
loves life and loves sex. If you 
are the perfect partner, 
prove it. Send a picture to 
SHOW me you are the per- 
fect man. photo and 
SASE to Honey, Box 6964 





WALPOLE- ATTLE 
GWM 30's 5'11 240ib seek 
GM to 30 slim to exceres+, 
no drugs your place aft wk 
Send ph pic way to contact 
decrete lets have fun toget- 
wrestle ect. Box 7037. 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 


« Secure & Confidential 
* Open Mon.-Sat. Sg p.m. 


Near Symphony Hail & The Pru 
+ Complete professional services 


“a 








rela- 





Your fantasy in per 

short story form written ~ 
published writer. Send $10 
for prepaid order form and 
questionnaire to: Moonlight 
Fantasy, Suite 228, 270 
age St. Brookline MA 

1 


FANTASY GIRL 
Dom WF sks sus men to 
spend une in her B+D play- 
room heels +more. 
SASE only please, Box 6065 


BI FEMALE 
Attr MWC mid 30s seek Bi 
Fem for sensual times must 
be clean no drugs phone a 
must photo if poss. We can 
travel, ail ans Box 881 
Brockton Ma 02403 


FIRST CLASS 
BiWm 5'10” 155 33 ath! vy 
masc musc educ prof ikng 
sim Wm to 30 vy str act cin 
cut w/ great mind & bod. Not 
into bars smoke, losers, 
liars. Replies to Box 6926. 
Take a chance. 


For personal sexual & 
marital problems I'm an at- 
trac SWF in her 30's offering 
interested experienced heip. 
My approach emphasizes 
harmony of body&mind, & 
combines counseling & lov- 
ing touch-as well as other 
techniques suited to the per- 














for fr 

relationship. ” Enjoys music 
movies theaters sports and 
outdoors. Send photo if Pos- 
sible. Box 7003 





GWM 30 5’ 10” 140 biond + 
blue nonhairy str. appear. 
prof sks GWM in 20s for re- 
latship? S. Shore. Box 6979 


GWM 30 hdsm ital Iks 6ft gd 
bdy wnts 2 jo w gdkg st + bi 
uncrmszd men to 38 yrs p&p 
PO Box 410 Charlestown MA 
02129. 


GWM gdikg inti prof 28 5'8 
150 seeks sim 25-40 for mov- 
ies, ees, dinner, 1-1 re- 

ti of 











weaith. 7017. 


GWM ht ff action look- 
ing healthy discrete tp man 
looking to satfy ht + hrny 
bttm phon no. photo if poss 
Box 7004. 


GWM voyr sks GWM exhib 
18-26 for porn pleasures 
foto, fone pis. Box 385, 104 
Charlies, Boston 02114. 











HD MAN 
St/Bi men 18-35 GWM 40 cin 
safe disc best serv in town no 
ovrwts hassels 
sensible Box 
45328 Somerville 02145. 


Hdsme mstr sks attr intell f 
who yearns for discipline & 


sub broad shoulders & musc 
wee ee ae to 
IMCN 6246 Chelsea MA 





Also ene for WF for travel sks sim yng 18+ open intro. and 
4some. ‘os please. Box = to ail ideas. Box 579 SASEto PO Box 258 Fed Sta 
285 Tyngsboro Mass 01879 = Worc MA 01602. Wrc MA 01601 02150 











p- marriage with chil- 
dren- with an attractive, tall, 
thin, well educated 
profesional woman; to 35; no 
dependents, caring, kind, af- 
fectionate. | am a 
lawyer- businessman, 55 
61°; handsome, warm, 
generous, supportive; inter- 
ests in museums, music, 
movies, theater, dining out, 
quiet even . Nature, walk- 
ing, travel. 
to start. Box 7033 


Masc GWM 42 6’ 205 seeks 
trim cl hithy st-bi-gay men 
for occ orl sex no recipro 
necs Box 138 163 Central Av 
Lynn MA 01901. 





LIVE IN SBMSV 
FULL OR PART-TIME 
Attractive Female wanted to 
take care of professional 
MW Couple's needs in their 
luxurious home. Own 
furnished suite and other 
possible benefits. PO Box 
356 Chestnut Hill Ma 02167 





NOTICE TO 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Recent Federal legislation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without his 
or her consent j 


PLAY WITH ME 
Passionate young redhead 
seeks discriminating gentle- 
men for rendezvous in the 
Privacy of her lovely city apt 
Your pleasure is mine! Dis- 
cretion assured. Send in- 
quiries to Box 157 104 
Charles St Boston 02114. 


Prof SWM 30 5'7° 180ibs 
well proport, homeowner, 
West Somerville, nr Tufts sk 
mat F compan w open lite 
style wilng to shr noncom- 
mital partnrship w honest 
commun. Poss but not es- 
sent of live in w own rm (reas 
rent). Serious & legit inquiry, 
pis repy w best way to con- 
tact. POBox 441218 West 
Somerville 02144. 


SANITARY 
GROUP 


We're a small fussy group of 
suburban swingers who are 
very concerned about ve- 
nereal disease (i.e. herpes is 
incurable). You must guaran- 
tee to swing only within our 
own smail safe circle. Equally 
concerned couples only may 
inquire. Photo helps. Un- 
revealing OK. Box 94 New- 
ton 02159 


SBMSSVE F WANTED 
Dom WM 28 very good look- 
ing seeks sbmssv F who are 
sincere in their desire to be 
trained as a siv by a very 
nice, very discreet, dom 
male. Married women and 
beginners weicome. If you're 
looking for a very safe, dis- 
creet experience, write a de- 
tailed letter to Box 2362, 
Lowell MA 01851. Include 
phone number if possibile. 


Seeking attractive cpl to 
share discret friendly in- 
timate meetings and the bet- 
ter things in life wi a very 
attractive well bit prof MWC 
Phone a must Box 6993 


Sexually experienced SWM 
40 seeks female counterpart 
| am attractive, clean and 
discreet. Please be 25-45 at- 
tractive, clean discreet and 
used to the finer things in life. 
Brief letter phone number 
photo if possible no pros Box 
6967 












































SEEK GIRLS 


TO WRESTLE 
Private film collector seeks to 
film girl fights or wrestling 
bouts, real or pr 


acted; no exper. nec. I'm very 
discreet, pay $100 to $250+ 


portant-will consider all. You 





SWM 20 inexperienced de- 
sired caring passionate 
woman for her woridly ways 
Any age. Box 7022. 

SWM 25 handsome would 
like to be rpd by group of 
SWF. Send p and p to Steve 
POB 8084 Lowell, Ma 01853 


SWM 30s 62” 175, athletic 
good runner, professionally 
secure seeks attractive 
woman with very large bust 
for friendship at first with 
possible lasting relationship 
must be big busted. Contac: 
DF Box 299 89 Mass Ave 
Boston MASS 02115 


SWM 32 desires to meet sub 
F into s+m, grk, and x-rated 
video. Box 6998 


SWM 335 attrac well-ed atietc 
ind prof seeks similar, sex 
sub SF for serious caring 
safe long rel. 6977 


SWM 6 ft good build unique 
achievemts profly sks young 
WF with large shapely rear 
for real reishp. Box 6978 

















SWM late 30's sks under- 
standing F w/a background 
in psych or sex therapy to 
help him w/sexuat problems 
Prefer tall attr F. 6894 





wnts cin F clip for cing or? By 
gdik WM 33 6 2 175, great 


same for fun & pleasure 


The quickest tng on N shore 


body suite 910 284 Lynnway 
Ly 01901 


TV/TS TAPESTRY 
lesue 41 Now Available 
Tasteful, informative 
magazine for persons 
interested in cross- 
dressing. Directory of 
organizations, serv- 
ices, articles, personal 
listings, etc. Send $10 
to Tapestry, Box 19, 
Wayland, Mass. 
01778. 617-358-5575. 
VISA & MasterCard 

accepted. 
Issues available at 
Out of Town News, Harvard Sq 

















Very attr cultured well ed cpl 
(M28, W29) sks BiF. We are 
gentle talented lovers. Box 
6980 





Very handsome WM will per- 
form cnig on clean WFS 
alone or in groups. PO Box 
189 W. Lynn 01905 


Warm WM sks sub WF 4 ovr 
knee spnkg. Beginners ok 
ph# if pos po box 375 
Stoneham Mass 02180 


WHERE IS a 4 MAN? 
Gd tking GWM 1 
hrny man 19-30 ioe a ease 
time snd phne to PO Box 71 
Belmont MA 02178 


WM 29 59 150 seeks a 
female for adult fun. Please 
send phone to PO Box 2354 
Quincy MA 02269 


WM 29 would like to meet 
corr with WF interested in 
spnkng | like to receive or 
give very dis sane sex not 
nec box 7001 


WM Couple early 30's seeks 

















Must be clean & attractive 
‘lease send inquiries to PO 
tsox 3072 Beverly MA 01915 





WM couple. Me 38 + 
end. She 18 + att. seeks sim 
cou. with st or Bi F for sen 
fun + poss friendship. Send 
phone Box 6916 


well 





WM sk Fs 2 give/rec 
spnkngs share 4r spnkg ex- 
psy were U straped suite 277 
239 Wash St. Bost 





X-Dress dom Fantasy? Tall 
attr creative stern bonde will 
help PO Box 27 Alliston 
02134 





Best in adult video movies 
highest quality at 1/2 the 
price send for free brochure 
GPX Box 130 Newton Mass 


X RATED 








MarrBiM wants amiable won't have any regrets if you try 02168 
trade of pleasures with simi- it. Send address or tel. no. to 
lar attr clean BiM. Discrete, JOHN CAIN, DLD 88 YOUNG MALES 
hrny. Box 7021. | 310 Franklin St., Boston 02110 WM SkSs yng, ht + hrny male 
for fr p + tun Snd 

MWM, 50, will wine + dine a . @qmasereaane 

ce . SEXY SPNKNGS! desc to Box 7030. Snd 
ferry atta Bex? ge'°5% Read my cover story in Phone ph if possible, 

: : J March issue of Turn-On 

Franklin, Bos 02110. magazine, then send ex- BIZARRE, 





NEW CREDIT CARD! NO 
ONE REFUSED! ALSO, IN- 
FORMATION ON RECIEV- 
ING VISA, MASTERCARD 
WITH NO CREDIT CHECK. 
FREE BROCHURE. CALL 
602-95 1-1266 Ext. 412. 


NH BiMale looking for strt 
act + app men for JO bud 
maybe more. Prefer rugged 
but gentle men weil bit. good 
look 35-55. No alc or drugs 
pic a must. also seek cruising 
spots non bar. Box 6999 


NASHUA NH DWM55 
seeks sexy lady who needs 
reguiar date & satisfying 
physical & social contact. 
Am Comp Exec, live alone, 
enjoy martinis, cigarettes, 
classical music & theatre. 
Share vacations, 
wkends, good times. Slim 
brunette preferred. AM 5'8” 
165ibs, thin on top, but 
youthful. 427-3 Amherst St. 
Suite 212 
C.S. 2032 
Nashua NH 03061 


NO. SHORE AREA 
with an at- 














MEN DESIRED 
Very attr SWF 21 yrs old 
green-eyed blonde 5'5° 
120ibs wishes to meet clean 
tlemen for fun-times dis- 
cretion is assured. Box 6981 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 


etewmemasnas 











tractive, figured a 
pe! place pref. Send car 

or phone Ay to Box core. 
Confidential. 


OLDER WOMEN . 
WM 33 attractive slim 
sires older woman 55+ ~ 
loving +friendship + good 
clean sex. I'm always a gen- 
tleman. Photo phone please 
Bos Ri area. Box 6893. 


OLYMPIC TRYOUTS 
Organizing the preliminary 
tryouts for the Olympic Sex 
team. Need athietic Fs 
18-38. Photo with quali- 
fications, PO Box 397 Ken- 
more Station Boston 02215 


Part time female babysitter 











wanted, Natick or Fram- 
ingham area for European 
male 30 5'4” 120ibs. Pis send 
tel no. Box 6890. 





periences, comments, de- 
sires, fantasies to ‘Daddy 
Spanks’. Box 6911. 


SHAVED FEMALES 
Attr WM will orly satisfy no 
recip necc daytime & un- 
shaved ok cin & discrt PO 
Box 731 Brockton 02403 


SHOOT THE Les ll 
Inteligent 54 seek 
who can offer exc sian tive 
ing qrtrs, auto. Exchange for 
chaufer companion. Lots of 
tennis. Box 7012 


SJM 25, grad student seek- 

og SJF who is into spnkng & 
S&M. Permanent rela- 

poll. poss. Send SASE & 

phone number for 

meditate reply. Box 6844 


wwe DISCR AFFAIR 
sk occasional meeting 


we “e- 30 yrs. for physical 
and mental intimacy. Non- 
commital, and not 
necessarily all the way, and 
"i! make it well worth your 
while. I'd like someone short, 
busty, strong, intelligent mu- 
sical interest wd be nice. I'm 
31, 5°9", 150, med bid, attr, 
easy going. Write: PO 373, 
Wilmington, Ma 01887 


S Male 30 into x-dressing 
iking to meet a bi WF to train 
me. No pros, no males Box 
27 Maiden 01248. 


Sub Bi TV to srv a couple or 
females trned for all personal 
uses make me your personal 
slv OLD 125 310 Franklin St. 
Boston Ma 02110 


SUBM FEM WANTED 
Dom WM 33 will take you to 
= limits of BD/SM | am 
attr, disc, exp, prof Box 245 
Kenmore St 02215 


























EROTIC 
FANTASIES 


Now realize them at 
homel! On the phonell 
What KIND of fantasies? 
Your imagination is the 
only limit. We are ex- 
perienced and creative in 
ail areas of the bizarre and 
erotic. Before your fantasy 
begins, a consultation will 
ensure total satisfaction. 











WHATEVER 
YOUR 
FANTASY 


YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


Let us hear from you 
(212) 
529-3154 


The Fee: 30° 
VISA or Mastercard. 








‘unsolicited matter 
ishould not 
‘directed to a Phoe- 
inix box number. 


deliver or forward 





BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
be 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 


such material. 








Swine ' SUNDAYS 


berg a ye yrwnoy 4 -0 
Box 45321 Somerville 
02145. We're sincere. 


Convulisvely funny musical 
hit! TICKETS ONLY 5 cents 
! 


pi ae under massage es- 
? 


SEE “NUNSENSE 








SZ 


v86l “9 HOYVW ‘OM NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ 3HL 
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Call now for some 
erotic loving over the 
phone. 


Spring Special 
*10.00 
617-741-1510 
Se 24hrs. SEE 


Female operators wanted 











STRIP 


fa 
Os ene 


arson 

/ jf — PROFESSIONAL 
MALE AND 

{ )] FEMALE 

Yh, DANCERS 





‘AoleGrams 
Strip Tease Grams 
Belly Grams (G) 

Serving Eastern N.E. 


354-5000 
2000 MASS AVE. CAMBRIDGE 
Bachelor, Birthday Etc.) 





[ TEASE GRAMS | 








FLORIDA VACATION 
2WM looking for 2WF 18+ or 
1WF going for 2wks. Leaving 
soon Mar 22 Sun Fun Fish- 
ing. Write phone and best 
time to call. Allan pob 4844 
S. Fram Mass. 01701 





ALL NEW 
BOSTON 
SEX GUIDE 





Complete info. for the 
sexually active person 
(straight-bi-gay) in 
Boston. 

Send $5.00 to: 

IDE 

P.O. Box 308, 

Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 











xplore your most 

ntimate fantasies 

h a beautiful, sexy 
Viatialallejic-10 ms 70)aar- 1a) 














GRAND 
OPENING 
SPECIAL 


PHONE 
FANTASY 


Try Something New 
« Fresh « Exciting 


We accept VISA, 

MASTERCHARGE & 

Other Major Credit 
Cards 


301-428-4820 


24 Hrs. 7 Days 




















service. 
As featured by Channel 7 News, 
The Boston Globe, Boston 
Phoenix, WROR & WHUE Radio. 
A discreet and personalized 


r ee ewe ewe wre ee we = 


HEAR YE 
HEAR YE 


Announcing 
Leisuretyme’s next social 
for liberated couples and 
females. 

24, 1964 
Call 617-884-2840 
write 


or 
Box 224, 89 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


THE FANTASIA 
MISTRESS 


HER DEMANDS 
EXPLORE YOUR 
MOST SECRET 
DESIRES, 
SATISFY YOUR 
DEEPEST NEEDS 


CALL 
FANTASIA 
212-243-6026 | 


MC « VISA * AMEX 
































PHONE FANTASY 
You owe it to 
yourself to call 
Sascha or Alexis 


262-9221 497-6169 


be MC/VISA/AMEX 











PSSSSSSSSSTI! 
What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am 
See you there! 


DIAL 
-A- ° 
HUNK , 
New England’s 
leading 
PHONE 
FANTASY ” 


HANK, the leather man: 
RANDY, Harvard Freshman; 






“We don't get off 
until you do." 

Call one or all. 24 hr. 
MC/VISA/AMEX/PREPAID 
492-7933 731-2339 
497-1102 782-7763 














FEMALE 
ESCORT 
WANTED 
Call Dick 
1-588-8679 x 


(LONELY? 








EXPERIENCE VERBAL 
ECSTASY AND LIVE SEX 
WITH ONE OF OUR 
bMANY HOT STUDS. CALL 
NOW AND LET’S GET 
OFF TOGETHER. 


ADONIS 
PHONE SEX 
212-242-8190 


MC, VISA & AMEX 


ne 
MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 

















NORTH SHORE’S 
DOLLY PARTON 
LOOK-ALIKE 


for In or Outcall 
Escort call after 
10 AM 


1-744-4953 


LAVONNE & LISA 
2 yng lovely girls are waiting 
to escort the prof male in- 
calls. Calis verified 10-10 
937-1820 


324-8760 
24 Hour Escort Service Veri- 
fied outcalis only 











As 








alternative to the bi 

gay scene. If you wish to meet 
gay men and lesbians who 
share similar interests, values, 
and lifestyle, send $1.00 for 
application and information 
Our plans involve many 
exciting events. Why not be a 
part of r 

















GIA 


in & Out 
after 10am 


288-3735 
ESCORT 


Oe Ee EE ES FP RE BS Oe Or 





aed 


fie. 


sneer 


tatiana titanate | 








738-7570 
EROTIC ECSTASY AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 


$15 


“CALL ME 
NOW. I'M 
WAITING FOR YOU.” 


| “SWEET TALK” 


BOSTON’S FINEST 
TELEPHONE 
FANTASY SERVICE 














"SENAIFER-PRE- 
OP-WILD 262-1352 


| will give you a sizzling winter 


into ecstasy Escort 


Al 
Occasion 


Boston 3 oldest 
Agency % ill 
the best. 

We offer Escorts lo 
complement the 
ex0ccutine. 
482-0774 














_ GODDESS 
Beautiful blonde pre-op es- 
cort in our out calls to Bos- 
ton availabie 266-4060 





VENUS 
ESCORTS 


Female and Male Escorts 


254-8760 


Experience one 
of our beautiful, 
sweet sexy 
women or 
our attractive 


























d muscular escort 








TOUCH OF 
CLASS 


Handsome males, 
lovely ebony & ivory 
bi-ladies, and attrac- 
tive couples available 
for escorting the dis- 
criminating man, 
woman or couple. Ver- 
satile males available. 


Call 731-2515 


Openings for Escorts 











All night long. Radiant 
charming pre-op escort conv 
loc. Treat yourself 739-2833 





Coleen and Marie Escort 
Outcall 247-0395. 





BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 








* NORA ¥| 
ESCORTS 
289-9556 
24 Hours 
High class, sophisticated 
young ladies available 


Outcalis 
Female Eecort aponings | 


BORDEAUX 


NEW TO BOSTON 


Bermuda and Jamaican 
escorts. Relax with hi- 
class, attractive ladies. 
Available only to selec- 
tive gentlemen, females, 
couples. Discretion as- 
sured. Outcalls only. All 
calls verified 


Call 354-4125 


24 Hours 























“Unbelievable. . .” 
“Gorgeous. . .” 
“Real class...” 





“A beautiful 
experience. . .’ 


That's what 
they’re saying 
What about 


Your personal escort 


247-0603 











“HARD JOCK ~ 
BODY 


Yng gd Ikng male escort 
445-6234 





HERCULES BUILD 


Escort men only 321-9334. 








Massage by Kathy 653-1695 
Outcalis only cpis welcome 
Escort by nice pretty lady 
9am- 1:30am verified 


OUTCALL 489-4900 

















BiWM escort men only 
277-5908 Vince 


Black pre opp escort & out- 
call phone 267-8710 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 


All phone numbers must 
be verified by 6pm Thurs- 








NetSet 
cols 





CANDY 
GIRLS 


Boston's Sweetest 







For a discreet rendezvous 
with Boston's finest 
escorts call right now. All 
calls verified. 739-7831. 











FRAMINGHAM 
GWM will escort Movies 
available call Eric 872-1639 


RATED X 
ESCORTS 


PEATURING AN 





¢ PRIVATE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
WANCE 


11 a.m.-7 p.m. weekdays 
322-9797 











LADIES’ ESCORT 
RICHIE 


RELAX AND ENJOY 
321-7173 


for men. Convenient lo- 
cation. Call Greg. 782-8551. 





ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


I aceneeniiaill 





eal 








Let a handsome Italian take 
you where you want to go 
Escort. Tony 864-7973 


Let a pretty girl escort you. 
Boston & Camb. 
Outcalis only. 262-2299 








aa 











BOSTON FINEST 
Outcall escorts Call the 
finest ladies 825-2631 


Buddy Escort for men in/out 
23 yrs old 266-9657 











ANGIE 


Don’t let your fingers 
slow you down. I’m as 
close as 7 digits away, 


566-6471 


(In-call Escort) 


J 








BUDDY 
Masculine BiWM available 
for friendly, clean,unhurried 
escort in or out. Excellent 
video selection.236- 1285 


CANDY 


Escorts, older gentlemen 
preferred Call 277-1785 








LET YOUR 
FINGERS 
DO THE 


WALKING 
DIAL: 


284-4200 
in-call escort 








10 AM — 10 PM 





CHERI 
Tall classy escort for outcall 
only 436-3493 


CLAUDINE 
The French delight who will 
escort you tonight! 
497-8250. 








BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other| 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 





nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 














nN 


JACKIE'S | |'0%9 Todo ne cat“ 
to run. To do this, cal 
267-1234 "4 oe 
ESCORT Thank you HERE TO PLEASE 
al 

Fee | oie SORT OM we 

289-9528 cort | Frcs or i wae in 
Alll calls verified N. Eng $36-6001 

Out-calls only 






Quality Service 
Wide Selection 
Male and Female 
Escorts 
Office Hours 
10amto2am 


Select Escorts 
Wanted 












py ESCORT AND LIMO 





438-1036 


DIVINE LIMO 
CORP. 
Cadillac Formal 
Limousines 


oon “ZL 


PACKAGE... 
VA/ 


or rent limo 
without escort 


sg 


¢ Complimentary 
Champagne 
¢ Gift Cert. available 
¢ Prof. Drivers 
* 24 hour service 
eet Rae 


VISA 
eat 


as 








DIVINE 





r+ }-1 0] Ong on OF 














899-6203 
923-0781 


VISA 
EBS 


24 
HOURS 


OUTCALLS ONLY 
ALL CALLS 
VERIFIED 





TREMENDOU: 
SELECTION 


/ 





Beauty 
Class 


Elegance 


Champagne 
with every 
escort 


Openings for 
female escorts 
always 
available 











ANE ESINES 


Every man should 
experience the most 
sensitive, sensuous, 

and stunning women in 
on. 


LINDSAY’S 
ESCORT 
CALL 
527-5281 
24-hour service throughout 
Sehr Nev amphi 


Openings for female 
escorts always available. 
All calls verified. 


a= | 























x = + 
bo ge 





wP i PES vee 
ENTERTAIN 
YOU 


Escort by 
Pre-Op Karra 


731-4552 








GENTLEMEN 


Relax and Enjoy 

THE ULTIMATE 

Escort With Us 
Air Cond. 


1-588-9474 

















T.L.C. ESCORT: 
“Fea Lid 
Voluptuous redhead 
to escort professional 
discriminating gentie- 


men. 
gy 24hrs. 9 
387-1311 














Escort by tall classy bionde 
call Laura 232-8372 











HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


Newton open 7 days, 9-10 


965-1066 
965-5535 
DISCOUNT HOURS 











MAN TO MAN 


A real treat of an escort | am 
clean cut 731-6705 


Men, 45 pilus. Need attn? 
Write to lovely So. Amer. es- 
cort PO box 6143, IMCN, 
Chelsea, Ma 02150-6143 




















Escort 


presents a 4 


complimentary 
leYeledl ame) 
champagne with ) \ 
oe od 0 oh 1 0) 3 


Boston’s finest 
escort referral 
service. 


Don’t be alone. 


Attractive male 
and female 
escorts 
available. 


Couples are 
welcome. To 
arrange for 
your escort 


Call 


926-0446 
926-9782 
926-9783 


Now Servicing 
New Hampshire, 


Rhode Island & 
New York City 


Oem 7 days a week 
tween 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 


All calls verified 


for escorts 
a oe phew 















































[STUNNING REDHEAD") | REKNOWNED | 
BLONDE JOANN 
Available to escort the Boston's first 
discriminating vy and best. 
professional Complete West 
gentleman. 94 @ Coast Style 
ano-ocse hrs. %| 437-7366 
ESCORT CARLA 
convenient NATASHA 
location Call 739-2639 Acom phy AT re 





Escort les femmes- 
never a dull moment. 
395-9298 12-12am 





NTLEMEN ONLY 
For a pleasurable escort Cail 
321-4518 10am-5Spm incall 
cof 








f, > 





sensitive, 

sensuous, 
sweet & 
discreet 


266-1248 


24 hour service 
throughout 
Massachusetts. 
All calls verified. 
Escort openings 


























SWEDISH 
ESCORT 


Beautiful, blonde 
and buxom sisters 
are waiting to show 
you the very best in 
pleasure and hospi- 
tality. Gentlemen 
Call: 


424-7107 


All calls 
12 noon to 12 midnight 


OUTCALLS ONLY 











Escort three pre ops to fill all _ 
884-3204 


your troubles 


For a pretty and friendly 
blonde escort call Kathy 
324-1831 10-10 out only 




















...and 





Come on 
Let me drive 


you wild! 
I’m red hot 


waiting for you ...... 







Fantasy Phone Al 





‘u 


SD 


oO. s 


Call Q,Now... 
(617) 923-9629 


Séveral lovely ladies are available 































24 hrs. nine $20 
Gifts Certificates Available 
BONJOUR I!!! Rough n ready escort for WM college bodybuilder will per en an 


For a delightful enchanting 
rendezvous with a classy at- 
tractive Escort please call 
587-7634 Discretion assured 
all calls verified 


Pretty blonde will escort you 
io Plato's Retreat in NYC 















available. ( Be, }/ Call 201-568-7614 
Sheba pre op 787-9469 es- 
cort Ese %) ytts Yu rt 
Man 2 Man escort clean dis- * ae 7,7 lll 
creet, Peter 262-2434 Serving a 
E e butler 
—- eye aay ntire * sce a 
Will verify, couple available. Boston Ar af Victoria’s 
lew Hampshire an 
Rhode Island Escorts... 
SHANNON 12 p.m. to 2 a.m. Boston's 
To arra for your most 
‘ans pope iter! escort, call, beautiful 
( [ 
Live alittle. . . 569-6569 — 
in Call Escort or Drours available 
All calle verified 
. 584-1726 655-6757 0 verifia 
all calls verified 
yeacorts needed 424-1330 | 




















men by handsome well-built 
Italian guy in or out 277-3706 


SENSUOUS IS MY 
NAME 
ESCORT IS MY GAME 
536-5882 _ 








| ATTENTION 


MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for 
ads (line & display) 
is 12 noon 
WEDNESDAY - 


There will be late 
fees of $10.00 for 
any line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 
play ad received 
after the deadline. 





escort woman and some 
men 265-3837 Shawn 


WOMEN ONLY 
Escort by discreet, attrac- 
tive, sophisticated gentie- 
man. Very friendly. Call 
Frank 331-7844. 








| LINDA EVANS 
LOOKALIKE 
ESCORT 














437-8432 
Satistaction Assured 








DESIREE | 
ESCORTS 


- 








Tall, classy Ing legged W/F 
with ing red hair for luxury 
escort. 742-2610 


TOUCH OF CLASS 
Lovely pre-op for escort. Call 
now at 731-6705 











TEN 
ESCORTS 


Have just 
arrived in 
Boston 
and are waiting 
to escort you. 


Call 


322-0141 


In and outcalls. 














“NUNSENSE STORY” 
Impossible funny hit musical 
comedy!!! TICKETS ONLY 
FIVE CENTS APIECE FOR 
TUES. MAR 6 SHOW!! THE 
REST OF THE WEEK---BUY 
ONE GET ONE FREEIIIII! 
PHONE -574-9364 AT THE 
BRADFORD CABARET 
THEATRE FOR INFO 


DEBBY 


Tall, gorgeous, volup- 
tuous, hi-class, to 
escort professional 
males. 
OUTCALLS ONLY"! 
ALL CALLS VERIFIED"! 
536-6563 (24 Hours) 

















UNIQUE ESCORTS 
hale and females second to 
cone. Appointments pre- 
ferred and ail calls varified. 
Call after noon. 593-0331. 





* 
JOYCE 


Relaxing Escort 
All calls verified 
INCALLS + OUTCALLS 
Escort U ilabi 


P—~-TARA’S 


Same Day Appointments 
Copley Square Area 








262-1352 








w will escort les and 
Mo eves aT 1185 All 
Calls Verified 





WINTER CHILLS 
1 girl or 2 to escort you. 
incalls or out 739-0643 


Relaxation) 


Retreat 





Greater Boston’s 
Piushest Facility 


$7 
EARLY DISCOUNT 
15 MASSEUSES 
Credit Cards Accepted 


Whirlpool Sauna 
and Massage. 


10 AM-1 AM 7 Days 

212 Central Street 

Downtown, Lowell 
Cali 459-0191 


Public Parking on 
Xi Hurd Street ) 


ERIC 
Young GWM Escort for the 
discriminating Clean Dis- 
creet Movies In/Out Call 
536-4034 Over 30 pis 


ESCORT OPPS. 


F ESCORTS WNTD 
F escorts wndt for prof men 
excelient part/full time op- 
portunity. Photo with quali- 
fications. Will be discreet. Po 
Box 397 Kenmore station 
Boston 02215 


CHARMING LADIES 
Attractive female escorts 
wanted. immed opening ex- 
cellent $ Tel Mr Francis days 
739-2200 ext. 626 




















731-5572 

















New Escort service opening 
Attractive F wanted.Ages 
21-40. Call for interview. 
262-2987. 





BAAN EES TSAR ARORA ELE: EL OR 
BUY THE 2-WEEK GUARANTEE. IT RUNS FREE UNTIL IT WORKS 





THE GUARANTEE 


guar 
listed in 


(Please check index at beginning of 

Classifieds for those categories that are 

anteed.) Guaranteed categories are 
boldface. 


After you’ve purchased a guaranteed advertisement in advance for two 


con: 


secutive weeks, we will keep running the same ad free unless you fail to 


renew it by the deadline. To renew, call 267-1234 by noon on Wednesday 


during the week of the advertisement's second appear 
noon on Wednesday. You must obtain a renewal 


successive week by 


ance, and every 


number when calling to have the advertisement rerun. This number is 


confirmation of your renewal. Missing 


a week voids the Guarantee. (See 


“Cancellations and Changes” for additional information on guaranteed 


advertisement.) 


PRICING YOUR AD 


Lines (Minimum 4) 


Adult Categories* (Min. 4) 
Each 7 Point Light Headline 
Each 7 Point Boid Headline 
Each 9 Point Bold Headline 
Each Capitalized Word 

Box Numbers (Weekly) 


Circle One 


Telephone Verification ** 


Non-Commercial 
at $2.45 each 
at $2.65 each 
$4.00 
$6.25 
$7.50 
50 


$ 7.00 pick-up 


Commercial 
at $425 each (min. 2) 


cH 


$10.00 1-time mail-out 
$12.00 4-time mail-out 


$ 6.00 


* Applies to Person to Person and Personal 
** Applies to Line Advertisements in Massage and Escort Columns 


TOTAL COST 





We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 


Phone # 





Name: 





Address: 





City: 


State: 


Zip: 





To place an advertisement using 
please fill out this section 


or call 267-1234. 


Card # 


VISA 











Exp. Date 








Signature 
DEADLINES 
Copy for A 





Wednesday, 12 noon 
Thursday, 4 p.m. 

















Guarantee Wednesday, 12 noon 
Telephone ti Thursday, 4 p.m. 
Chang Tuesday, 4 p.m. 
CLASSIFIED OFFICE HOURS 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday.....................:ccccccessesseeee eons 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
NN aah se 1c cas ccssnsonpuancanccesdanhqrsennsasesadsdsdaie 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
A ie, osetia TM caseladannimmsboeaiberensnsed 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 





MAIL TO 








wy THE BOSTON @® 





CLASSIFIED DEPT. 
367 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02115 








CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failuré, for any 
reason, to print an advertisement and shall be under no liability 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


Failure to verify a telephone number will result in automatic as- 


whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 


occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the. 


error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 


such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 


rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 


sold by The Boston Phoenix. 
The Phoenix reserves the right: 


* To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 


* To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement 


on account of its text or illustrations 


¢ To determine correct 


No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address 
will be accepted in the Personal or Person 
Only Phoenix box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be 
used. 


All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, ad- 


placement. 


dress and telephone number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


Advertisements are priced at commercial rates, plus a weekly 
$6.00 telephone verification fee (for line advertisements only). 


to Person columns. 


signment of a Phoenix box number. Late fees of $10.00 for line 
advertisements and $15.00 for display advertisements are 
charged on copy inserted after the deadline. 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 


cancelled ads. Copy changes will be accepted until 4 p.m. 


Tuesdays. 


NON-GUARA 


BOX NUMBERS 
Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 
Classified office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Replies are held for 4 weeks after the last insertion of the 
advertisement. There is a *7.00 box charge per advertisement. 


NTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. 


The advertiser must then come in to the office to pick up mail. 
There are also two mail-out services available. A 1-time mail 
out service is available for ‘10.00 and a 4-time weekly mail-out 
service is available for ‘12.00. The Phoenix is expressly 
authorized, but not required to open and inspect any or alli 
material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or 


otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, 


and the like. 


To respond to an ad with a Phoenix number, address replies to: 
The Boston Phoenix Inc., Box 
367 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 








INSERTION DATE 





Regular Rate 
7 pt. light $4.00 


7 pt. bold $6.25 


9 pt. bold $7.50 


tees €6 6 7 89 071 


HEADLINES 


CATEGORY 





Commercial Rate 
$5.50 7 pt. light 


$8.75 7 pt. bold 


$9.50 9 pt. bold 


12 13 14 15 


1-2:9 4.5 6 7 8-9 10 11 12 13 14 18 16 17 16 19 20: 21 22 23° 24 








tRUVES 





t 
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You've got what it takes. 








Share the spirit. 
Share the refreshment. 








ee 


© 1983 R.J. REYNOLOS TOBACCO CO 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
























BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. — 


ENTERTAINMENT 
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THE CONTINUING SAGA OF ERIC KRAFT 


by Ariel Swartley 































eeing the several volumes of The doughnut shops, or among the bus stops and 
Personal History, Adventures, burning leaves, and especially not among the 
Experiences & Observations of . elementary schools of a pleasant Long Island 










Peter Leroy (Apple-Wood Books, coastal town. Where, after all, is the joke ina 
$4.95 each, paper) spread around my house, | reasonably outgoing (pace Garrison Keillor), 
most visitors have mistaken Eric Kraft’s serial | reasonably coordinated (pace Steve Martin) 
novel-in-progress for children’s books instead of | protagonist who is not only one of the smartest 
recognizing them as the continuing installments | but also one of the best-liked boys in the fourth 
of a comic masterpiece. | suppose it’s | Qrade (pace Woody Allen), and whose 
understandable. Inan age when the comedians relationships with women even at this tender age 
are invariably standup and the humor is black show him to be gamely confident of, though no 
(except, of course, at the New Yorker, which less vulnerable to, the ennobling dazzle of 
favors a quieter, though not always kindlier, romance (pace Frederick Barthelme, Ann 
shade of charcoal gray), people seldom go Beattie, et a/.). What’s so funny, as Elvis Costello 
looking for laughs among the docks and Continued on page 13 











, SECTION THREE, MARCH 6, 1984 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





Song of Solomon 


by Peter Guralnick 


(Solomon Burke is that rare spirit, a character as well 
as a serious artist. Crowned the King of Rock ‘n’ Soul in 
the mid-’60s, Burke was a pioneer in the development 
of soul music. In the ‘80s, he has emerged as one of the 
leading spirits in a return to the church that has in- 
cluded such other soul luminaries as Al Green and 
Laura Lee. This is the second of two parts.) 


August of 1982. Preacher and congregation are 

fanning themselves, and you can smell the chicken 
cooking at the back of the little Beulah Baptist Church 
(Reverend Matthew Brown presiding). The 
predominantly middle-aged crowd, which has put on its 
Sunday best and shown up with children in tow for this 
occasion, is responding enthusiastically to the music of 
the guest preacher, the Reverend Dr. Solomon Burke. 
(Would he prefer to be called Bishop Burke, the guest of 
honor is asked. “Just don’t call me Joe Tex,” is the 
answer.) They are responding just as enthusi- 
astically, just as vociferously, as they might have 
20 years earlier to the eloquent lay preaching of Solomon 
Burke in his secular incarnation. The program, which is 
being recorded live, is a traditional one: the Grammy- 
nominated version of ‘’Precious Lord, Take My Hand,” 
“Peace in the Valley,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 
Suddenly musicians and audience are startled by the 
introduction of a song no one would ever have expected 
to hear at this particular time in this particular place. 
Veteran Savoy gospel. producer Fred Mendelsohn, 
conspicuous by both his age and his color, half stands as 
the musicians struggle to find the proper key. Solomon, 
noting his producer’s confusion, takes charge. “Look up 
in the sky, Fred, it’s snowing,” he declares as he embarks 
upon one of the most soulful versions of “Silent Night” 
ever recorded in 90-degree Georgia heat. 

That is the story of Solomon Burke in a nutshell. Life 
for Solomon is a succession of just such unlikely 
juxtapositions, unplanned and unpredictable moments 
that, whether they are taking place right in front of your 
eyes or are being recollected in semitranquillity by their 
principal catalyst, would defy belief were it not for the 
conviction with which they’re invested. Everyone who 
has ever known him, it seems, has his own stories to tell 
about Solomon Burke. Everyone paints his own picture 
of Solomon as “The Most Unforgettable Character I Ever 
Met.” People may not remember the details as 
colorfully, they may not tell the tale as well (no one tells 
a story like Solomon), but the same themes and actors 
recur. The studio musicians at Muscle Shoals remember 
him interrupting a session to confer with a parishioner 
come to seek spiritual solace. ‘“He said, ‘Wait a minute, 
guys, I got to go make a witness.’ And there was a sister 
out in the hall, and he went out there and prayed for her. 
She gave him $500, and he walked back in and fanned 
himself with it, said, ‘Okay, let’s go.’ ”’ 

Everyone remembers him selling concessions on the 
crowded tour bus, offering orange juice, tomato juice, 
sandwiches, ice water at prices that started out low but 
by the end of a long hot bus ride had appreciated 
considerably. “Solomon,” says Rodgers Redding, Otis’s 
brother, “always carried stuff like ice water, cookies, 
candy, gum; even though he didn’t drink at all, you'd go 
into his room at the hotel and see all this Courvoisier, 
different kinds of wine, the whole room would be full of 
booze. He'd have a hot plate, frying pan, flowers, roses, 
everything, just for his guests, whoever would come by. 
I remember one tour, | think it was Dionne Warwick 
who was the headliner, and Solomon was selling his ice 
water for 10 cents, sandwiches for a dollar — everybody 
just laughed at him. By the time they got about halfway 
there, he was selling that water for a dollar, sandwiches 
for $7.50!” 

‘Solomon had. so many side gigs,” recalls former 
Atlantic vice-president and producer, Jerry Wexler, not 
without asperity. “The game between me and Solomon 
was how much jive he could lay on me before I would 
set him down. He had his mortician’s license, which I 
think he got by mail order. Also, at one time he was an 
herbal doctor, had a beautiful fitted case of herbal 
extracts, you know, root medicines — mojo juice and 
peppermint and all this stuff. He had a drugstore, too, 
but it was a jive drugstore because it didn’t have a 
prescription department. You'd have someone in a white 
coat take the prescriptions, and then at the end of the 
day he'd get on his bike and go down to a real drugstore 
and have them all filled. | once had the idea to have a 


I t is a hot summer’s afternoon in Macon, Georgia, in 


sign made for the drugstore: Dr. Solomon Burke, 
Notions, Lotions, and Potions, Roots, Fruits, and 
Snoots 


And no one will ever forget the time he played the 
Apollo Theater at the height of his popularity and 
demanded the right to concessions. Which was fine with 
owner Frank Schiffman, since it was not unusual for 
singers to push their pictures and records, and Solomon 
was known for marching up and down the aisles during 
intermission to sell souvenirs. This time, however, 
Solomon had something else in mind. Somewhere or 
other he had gotten hold of a truckload of popcorn. 
When he started selling it, Frank Schiffman was 
outraged. Here’s the official story. 

“Who'd want to sell popcorn when he’s pulling down 
four grand for a week’s engagement?” declared Bobby 
Schiffman, Frank’s son, in Uptown, the authorized 
history of the Apollo. “But Solomon arrived ... with a 





cooker on which he fried pork chops to sell the gang 
backstage, and a carton of candy... .. I decided to humor 
him — until the truck pulled up. The truck was loaded 
with popcorn. I put my foot down, but Solomon said, 
‘It’s in the contract. Read your contract.’... I finally 
made a deal with him. I bought all that goddamned 
popcorn from him for 50 bucks.” 

Here’s Solomon’s abbreviated version of what hap- 
pened. 

“The truth of the whole story was that I was in Miami 
Beach at the Holland House Hotel on vacation with my 
family, and Bob Schiffman calls me from the Apollo and 
says, ‘Man, I really need you.’ Well, I’d just gotten 
involved with my drugstores (notions, lotions, and 
potions, roots, fruits, and snoots), and I’d just bought the 
popcorn business, and I was supplying popcorn to all the 
theaters in Philadelphia, and I had the Mountain Dew 
franchise for Philadelphia, too, first one. But I had 
bought too much popcorn, and I had like a whole house 
stacked with popcorn that was already popped. Would 
you go for 15,000 25-pound bags? And I had deals going 
on with my popcorn, Jack, any of my stores you get free 
popcorn, just bring the box back for a refill! So I had to 
do something, and I agreed to play the Apollo, under 
one condition: that I have the concessions. Bob 
Schiffman thought about it for about a minute and said, 
‘Okay. You got it.’ And I said, ‘Send me a telegram to 
that effect, | must have a telegram today that I have all 
the concessions, because I must get everything ready.’ 

“Now back in those days a black man who had the 
concessions meant that you would come in and sell your 
pictures, your records, and those felt hats that you take 
some glue and write your name over it with sprinkles. 
But my idea of concessions was the hot dogs, the 
hamburgers, the candy (I had three drugstores, right?). 
And the popcorn. | didn’t really care about the candy, 
the hot dogs, the hamburgs, not even the sodas, but I 
want to unload that popcorn, Jack. I even brought a 
trailer along with me to Florida, man, and I| was giving 
popcorn to the people along the highway. Bags of it. 
Anything to get rid of that popcorn. 

“Well, anyway, I had about 10,000 stickers printed up 
to go on the boxes of popcorn saying, ‘Thank you for 
coming to the Apollo Theater from Solomon Burke, 
Atlantic Records Recording Artist. Your box of Soul 
Popcorn.’ I ordered a tractor trailer truck with union 
personnel to roll in immediately. I had my people stack 
that tractor trailer with candy, sodas, pretzels, potato 
chips, and I had my people loading up 10,000 boxes 
already packed — with popcorn. Well, everything was 
cool, I got to the Apollo, I said, ‘Hey, what’s happening? 
The concessions are set up, my people are here to go to 
work.’ They said, ‘What are you talking about? You can 
set up out on the sidewalk.’ I said, ‘No. No, man, ain't 
setting up on no sidewalk, brother, we got the 
concessions.’ Said, ‘I have a contract here. What it say? 
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Man, I can’t it read it. I’m dumb, I went to Catholic 
school. It say concessions? It say all concessions? The 
word “all” is very important. That means I can put a 
meter on the toilets, but we’re not gonna do that, 
y understand, we gonna be a nice guy.’ The regular 
concession people from ABC say, ‘Do you believe this? 
Man, I gotta sell my stuff.’ I said, ‘Well, Jack, you gonna 
sell it across the street. It’s in my contract.’ 

“Then Bobby Schiffman came down and said, ‘What 
are you doing to my father? Do you want to give him a 
heart attack?’ I said, ‘What's the problem, man? You gave 
me the concessions.’ He says, ‘What’s wrong with you, 
fool, don’t you know what concessions mean?’ I said, 
‘No, you tell me.’ He said, “You know, you sell your 
pictures and your hats and your feathers.’ I said, ‘No, let 
me tell you what concessions mean. It means anything 
that you sell here. Food, beverages, ‘‘all,”” the word “all” 
means programs, books, magazines, hot dogs, popcorn. 
Popcorn — very important.’ 

“Then Mr. Schiffman comes down and he was a little 
upset, he’s screaming, ‘Who does he think he is, Nat 
King Cole, Ray Charles? Let him take the damn theater.’ 
I said, ‘No, just the concessions, man.’ 

“Well, we finally bargained down to a figure because 
ABC did have a legitimate contract on the concessions, 
but I agreed to the deal on one condition only: that I give 
the popcorn away. I said, ‘I won't sell it. I'll take a loss on 
the candy, the Baby Ruths, the Snickers bars, O. Henrys, 
Hersheys, and the Mounds. I'll take a loss on the 
peanuts. I’ll even take a loss on the pretzels and the 
Mountain Dews. But the popcorn must go.’ 

“By the end of that week everybody in New York had 
popcorn. Bob Schiffman, Honi Coles, everybody was out 
there in the street handing it out. The next week, when I 
came up to Atlantic Records, there was boxes of popcorn 
on everybody’s desk. Everybody was telling me the 
story of the popcorn. 

“To this day they never let me back in the Apollo 
Theater. I wanted to buy it and make a church out of it, 
but they wouldn’t even sell it to me. That’s been my 
problem my whole life in entertainment: I utilize my 
educational background, and maybe that makes me a 
little too smart for my britches. They assumed that my 
intelligence was limited, that my ability to supply a 
demand was limited. I wasn’t even thinking about 
singing that week. My biggest shot was: get rid of that 
popcorn. But it was the greatest publicity thing I ever 
did.” 

Everywhere he went Solomon employed his ingenui- 
ty to challenge the ways of the world, and maybe even to 
test its love for him a little, too. To Solomon it was all a 
trip, and when he says that he thrived on it, relished it 
all, you can believe that he did, the con as much as the 
material rewards, the running dialogue as much as the 
stardom, the transcendent, almost religious experience 
of his art as much as the accumulation of transitory 
riches and wealth. 

“We played places no one else could, because we had 
the hits, and we had the manners, and we had the 
reputation. We had our own security, we moved in and 
out like that, I paid top dollar, and we had 26 people on 
our payroll. I loved those little country towns down 
South, I wouldn't take nothing for ‘em. They brought out 
them old beat-up albums, you know what I mean, them 
old ladies bring food around to you, say, ‘Son, you 
looking a little peak-ed. Son, you got to eat.’ After a 
while I told my band, ‘Don’t eat nothing. Don’t you be 
going to no restaurants.’ Cause I couldn’t eat everything 
them old ladies would be bringing me. I couldn’t handle 
it, Pete. We’d get to the next town some time in the 
morning after the night of a show, and I'd start looking 
for dogs. We'd be cruising back alleys, looking for dogs. 
Well-fed dogs, cause they’re always a sure sign. Then 
them old ladies would come out with their biscuits and 
fresh-baked pies, they'd say, ‘Here’s some fresh milk for 
you, son, just be sure and bring back my thermos.’ Fried 
chicken, barbecued ribs, ham hocks, collard greens, 
man, it was great. Then one of them old ladies would 
say, ‘Son, would you drive my granddaughter out to the 
main highway? Don’t you worry none, she can find her 
own way back.’ No sooner do we get in the car and pull 
away from her mother than up come the dress — she 
isn’t wearing no underwear — and she say, “I’m sorry, I 
can’t go back to the hotel with you, but I can give you 
something right here.’ ‘Okay, great!’ ‘What can I do for 
you?’ ‘Are you kidding. What have you got in mind?’ 
Half the time they were so quick, man, I wasn’t even 
ready.” 

“The first time he played Chicago,” says Jerry Wexler, 
“he ordered a chicken dinner, and the chef, it was a 
black chef, heard it was Solomon Burke and brought the 
dinner out himself. He said, ‘Is there anything I can do 
for you?’ Solomon said, ‘Just one thing. Can I get 15 of 
these dinners and wrap them in wax paper and put them 
on the bus?’ Sometimes when they were traveling in the 
South and they'd come to a crossroad Solomon would 
turn his collar around and walk into a crossroads store 
and say, ‘Man, I've got some hungry boys out there,’ and 
con him out of Swiss cheese and ham, you know. You've 
got to remember, this was the South.” 

It all sounds like a lot of fun, and Solomon relished 
every minute of it. The food. The women. The games. 
Today, in his more meditative moments, he will say, 
“I’m a homebody. It’s no life living in hotels. I like TV 
and home and fireplaces — and lawns — you must not 
forget the lawns,”’ but in his heyday I doubt he would 
have been capable of so disingenuous a statement. He 
loved the crowd, he loved the adulation, there was no 
singer who responded more generously to the 
outstretched arms of his audience. More often than not, 
Solomon would conclude his act by turning over the 
microphone to a frenzied fan, or he would get so deep 
into the message of a song like “The Price” or “Cry to 
Me” that he'd turn it into a sermonette, a small show in 














itself. 

But music, as should be evident by now, took up only 
a small portion of the day. On the package shows each 
singer was allotted no more than 15 minutes to a half 
hour of time, and even if there were two shows a day — 
or at a sitdown gig like the Apollo, as many as five or six, 
in a continuous loop — more time was spent making 
contacts than making music, there was more dead time 
than live, and for many artists this was the time when 
the question arose and rearose: what am I doing out 
here? This was the time when so many artists, major and 
otherwise, got themselves into trouble. For Solomon 
Burke, who is nothing if not creative in his use of 
everything, from spiritual resources to the telephone, 
there was scarcely enough time even to begin to fulfill a: 
the roles in which he had cast himself. 

“I'd go to the radio stations and see the disc jockeys, 
go to the church and, of course, have prayer, go to the 
homes and bless the homes and babies, and then maybe 
baptize a few people. My schedule, you see, has always 
been a three-way personality. There’s the artist, the 
religious leader, and just plain old Solomon Burke, who 
had his problems, who had his love-life problems. 
Sometimes that’s another movie, you know, God help 
us, Jesus.” 

Through the church, he had contacts in every town. 
Everywhere he went he had errands to do, people to see. 
Even his peripheral interests took him to some out-of- 
the way places and experiences. Once while driving 
through Little Rock he told the members of his band 
about his mortuary experiences, and they wouldn't 
believe his estimate of the price of caskets. Piqued, he 
stopped the bus in front of a funeral home. “They’re 
saying, ‘Doc, there’s no way that a casket can cost $2000!’ 
I say, ‘Are you kidding?’ So we walk into this funeral 
home and talk to the guy, and the guy’s in there 
struggling with this body, he’s using too much 
formaldehyde, he doesn’t know what to do with it, you 
know. He says, ‘Oh God, it’s too dark.’ I’m saying, ‘Wait 
a minute. Hold it.’ And wind up forgetting what we 
come in there for, I’m in there embalming. The cats are 
saying, ‘What are you doing, man? We got a gig?’ I say, 
‘I’m working on a gig right now.’ ’’ There were old ladies 
to charm, and their young daughters, granddaughters, or 
perhaps even the ladies themselves to satisfy. 

And there were his fellow artists, whom Solomon 
appreciated the way he appreciates anyone of striking or 
eccentric individuality. He tended to gravitate, he says, 
toward the more “‘serious’”’ members of the tour, singers 
who didn’t have drug or alcohol problems and were 
disciplined about their careers. He idolized Sam Cooke, 
not only for Cooke’s contributions to his musical style 
but also for his business acumen, in starting up record, 
song-publishing, and personal-management companies, 
something Solomon has always aspired to but never 
achieved with a great deal of success. Don Covay, whose 
writing Solomon admired and who in turn admires “Big 
Sol” extravagantly himself, was a particular friend, and 
so were Otis Redding, only then emerging from the 
shadow of singers like Solomon and Cooke, and Joe Tex, 
whom he had met at an amateur show at the Apollo 
(Solomon won) when the two of them first arrived in 
New York. “We'd always hang out together, ride in each 
other's limousines, stay in the same hotels, we 
interlocked ourselves, so to speak. You got to remember 
that the Otis Reddings, Joe Texes were never alcoholics 
or dope addicts, we never had a problem with booze or 
drugs, we just had fun. Real fun.” To a singer like Little 
Willie John, never able to get his career under control, 
Solomon was something of a father figure. 

“| think they had respect for me. For example, if the 
guys were all drinking and gambling, and I'd be coming 
into the room, they'd say, ‘Oh, Doc’s coming, Bishop’s 


coming.’ And everybody’d stop gambling and say, ‘Hey, - 


yeah, how’s it going? Yeah, hey.’ And I'd begin to catch 
on, you know, and one time Bobby ‘Blue’ Bland walked 
in and said, ‘Hey, you're holding up the game, baby.’ 
Which is cute — but to me it made me feel good, because 
it said, ‘Hey, they’re giving you the respect.’ Or they'd 
come to me and say, ‘Hey, I’ve got a bet on so and so, I’m 
betting $500, you hold the money.’ 

“Okay. I remember one night when Sam Cooke was 
playing with Jerry Butler, Little Willie John, Dee Clark, 
and a guy named Lotsa Poppa. Lotsa was a big guy, two 
times as big as me, you've probably seen him on the 
show with me — he sings all my songs, I found him in 
Atlanta, and I’m crazy about the guy, every time I'd see 
him I'd call him up on stage cause he was bigger than me 
and he made me look small. And when he got up there 
he could barely move around, and I could just dance all 
around him, it really made me look good. I loved to have 
the guy around. 

“Okay, Lotsa was the smallest act on the show, he 
didn’t even have a record, you know what I mean, and 
this particular night he took $5000 off of Sam, he walked 
away with a ring of Jerry's, he had a diamond stickpin of 
Dee Clark’s, maybe about $6000 more he won from that 
crap game. I said, ‘Lotsa, you had a successful night.’ He 
said, ‘What should I do with it, Doc?’ I said, ‘What you 
should do now is send some money home, buy yourself 
a house.’ He says, ‘I’m gonna get me a Cadillac.’ I say, 
‘Get you a nice house. Call your wife. Let her buy the 
house.’ You could get a nice house down in Georgia for 
three or four thousand dollars then. 

“Lotsa wouldn’t listen. Lotsa went out the next day 
and bought this and that. That night we were some other 
place, some other city, and he wanted to start the crap 
game again, and I said, ‘Lotsa, don’t get into that crap 
game, you can’t never win again.’ Lotsa says, ‘Thousand 
dollars a roll.’ They wiped out poor Lotsa that night, Sam 
" was throwing, he got like a streak, I want to say he made 
11 straight passes with the craps, sevens and 11s 11 times 
straight. He must have gotten those guys for 12 grand, 
and he come to me and says, ‘Doc, you hold it.’ And I 


said, ‘Where’s J.W.? Where’s your manager?’ Hey, hey, 
hey, poor Lotsa Poppa.” 

In 1964, after a dozen straight hits, Solomon was 
crowned King of Rock ‘n’ Soul by Rockin’ Robin of radio 
station WEBB in Baltimore. Needless to say, he took the 
title seriously. From this point on, it seems, he never 
performed without a robe and a crown and all the 
trappings (which occasionally included midgets strew- 
ing flowers) of royalty. In England, he claims, perhaps a 
little fancifully, he was almost deported for practicing 
religion without a license, but his shows at their peak did 
take on the air of a religious revival. “People fainted, 
people would break out into fights on certain songs, 
whenever I'd sing, ‘I’m throwing away my little black 
book’ in the song, ‘Tonight’s the Night,’ some lady 
would scream out, ‘How come you didn’t throw it away 
already?’ ‘Tonight's the Night’ always created problems 
in certain cities. Yeah, people took it seriously. One time 
in Atlanta this lady committed suicide. A very weird and 
troubling experience.” 

There were disappointments, and there were occa- 
sional sour notes, but Solomon was unquestioned king 
in his day, rivaling even the popularity of the legendary 
James Brown. Brown was known not for his royal 
aspirations but as “the hardest-working man in show 
business,” and he’s the one performer about whom 
Solomon has less than kind words. Still, Solomon 
dismisses him with equanimity, making it clear that 
Brown is more to be pitied (for his monomania and 
humorlessness) than scorned. 

“Well, there was no rivalry,” Solomon declares. “The 
only problem we ever had, and it wasn’t really a 
problem — I thought it was very amusing — you see, 
being the King of Rock ‘n’ Soul was not a situation where 
I had to fight for it, but a James Brown, who was the only 
other person with a cape out there, felt at one point after 
he had ‘Papa’s Got a Brand New Bag’ and a few other 
songs that he should be the king of soul. Now he hired 
me to perform with him one time in Chicago. And he 
paid me $10,000 for the one night, great date, because it 
was an early Wednesday show, we were off anyway, 
and when we got there we come to find out he didn’t 
even want the band to work, his band was going to play. 
So I said, ‘Great!’ Cause he had a bigger band. I was only 
carrying seven or eight pieces at the time, and he had a 
big 16-piece orchestra. So I said, ‘Fantastic. No problem.’ 

“Well, we got out there, and his man comes up and 
says, ‘Mr. Brown would like to know if you have your 
robe and your crown.’ I say, ‘Yes, I do.’ And he says, ‘Mr. 
Brown would like for you to wear it.’ I say, ‘No problem.’ 
The other guy comes and says, ‘Mr. Brown would like to 
know if you have your carpet.’ I say, ‘Yes, I do.’ He says, 
‘Fine. Mr. Brown would like for you to use it.’ Fine. The 
other guy comes out and says, ‘Mr. Brown requires that 
you be ready to go on in five minutes.’ I say, ‘Okay, no 
problem, great.’ I say, ‘Could you do me one favor, 
though? Could you tell Mr. Brown I'd like to take care of 
the contract.’ So another little guy comes over with a 
briefcase and says, ‘Mr. Brown never pays the artist till 
after the artist performs.’ I say, ‘My contract requires that 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Blue, Mr. Black, Mr. White pays before I 
perform.’ So it goes back and forth, it was not for real, 
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next thing I know James come over with all the money 
and threw it on the table and says, ‘I got your money, I 
got your money, you just be out there.’ He says, ‘I’m 
gonna show you something tonight.’ So this guy says, 
‘Mr. Brown is going to show you something tonight.’ 
Okay, great. 

It came time for me to go on, and they had my carpet 
brought up to the stage and everything, and the guy 
says, ‘Ladies and gentlemen’ — a big fat guy — ‘the man 
you've all been waiting for’ — and they rolled my carpet 
out. And I say, ‘Sounds like they gonna introduce me 
just like they do James.’ And I’m standing in the wings, 
you know, with my robe and my crown on. ‘The man 
that had million sellers,’ and so on and so forth. ‘ “You 


Can Make It If Your Try” ’ — and I say, what is this? — 
‘“Please Please Please” ‘— I say, what? — ‘ “’Papa’s Got 
a Brand New Bag” ’ —dadeda-deda — ‘Brown, the new 


King of Soul!’ And James came up with his cape, dancing, 
on the carpet. That was funny, man. He says, ‘Your job, 
just watch me. Watch the real king.’ And they kept 
trying to tell me, ‘Mr. Brown wants you to go out now 
and take your crown off and put it on him.’ I say, ‘Man, 
you're crazy! Y’all are crazy.’ They would not let me go 
on. He did the whole show, and the people holler, 
‘Solomon, Solomon, Solomon,’ and he says, ‘Solomon 
Burke cannot perform because he’s been decrowned.’ I 
never did find out what ‘decrowned’ meant. But it was, 
as I say, very amusing, and the one thing I said to James 
after that, I said, ‘James, I want to tell you something. I 
enjoyed watching you perform. Really great. If you got 
another little job for us to do tomorrow night, we'll do it. 
And for only $8000. Providing we do the same thing we 
did tonight.’ ”’ 

That may well have been the pinnacle of his career, 
the way Solomon tells the story: to collect good money, 
get star billing, and not even have to show up. But that 
would be leaving out so much. It would omit the Soul 
Clan, which he founded in 1968 with Don Covay, Joe 
Tex, and Wilson Pickett among others; its aim, Solomon 
says, was to create racial solidarity and “to build an 
empire” and its result was one epochal single (“Soul 
Meeting”). He left Atlantic shortly after that, convinced 
that Jerry Wexler was not prepared to see him take 
power, and almost immediately he had one of his 
biggest pop hits ever with a remake of Creedence 
Clearwater’s “Proud Mary,” which interpolated broad 
swatches of Afro-American history. He spent five years 
in the desert thereafter (in Las Vegas), made a highly 
profitable, though aesthetically questionable, produc- 
tion deal with MGM whiz kid (and future California 
lieutenant governor) Mike Curb, very nearly made a 
comeback in 1979 with his majestic “Sidewalks, Fences 
and Walls” (the record company went broke just as the 
single was starting to sell), and eventually returned to 
the church, which had been waiting for him all along. 

“Oh, there were so many great times,” says Solomon, 
who has just as many great times today, and, as we flip 
through a book on the Harlem Renaissance, lights up as 
he spies a picture of one of his idols, Father Devine. 
“Now that’s a great image,” he says. “Don’t you think 
that would make a great image for me, Pete? Just get rid 
of some of the jokes.” 
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en Halley Jr. and Robert Joy: life on the Mississippi 


Singing in the Twain 
ART fords the Big River 


by Carolyn Clay 


BIG RIVER: THE ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN. Music and lyr- 
ics by Roger Miller. Book by William 
Hauptman. Directed by Des McAnuff. 
Sets designed by Heidi Landesman. 
Costumes by Patricia McGourty. Light- 
ing by James F. Ingalls. Sound by 
Randolph C. Head. Musical direction 
by Michael S. Roth. With Nina Bern- 
stein, John Bottoms, Sandy Brown, 
Thomas Derrah, Mark Driscoll, Ben 
Evett, Jeremy Geidt, Ben Halley Jr., 
Robert Joy, Jerome Kilty, Karen Mac- 
Donald, Harry S. Murphy, Marianne 
Owen, Tony Shalhoub, and Alison 
Taylor. At the American Repertory 
Theatre, in repertory through March 
25. 


ou can’t float a raft in a buffalo 
VY herd — but if you could, Huck 
Finn would be the fellow to do it, 
steering his aquatic Winnebago around 
the bathing bison. And Roger Miller 
would be the fellow to sing about it, 
rolling in twangy absurdity like a hoarse 
hog in Mississippi mud. So it was 
perhaps inevitable that someone — in 
this case, professor/producer Rocco 
Landesman, the force behind Big River: 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
now having its premiére at the American 
Repertory Theatre — would bring to- 
gether the ragtag adolescent who risks 
damnation to pursue his best instincts 
down the mighty Mississippi and the 
man who wrote ‘Dang Me.” If it’s not a 
marriage made, as Huck would say, in 
“the good place,” well, country-and- 
western ditties are seldom scored for 
harps. And as far as Mark Twain was 
concerned, heaven could definitely wait. 
Sam Clemens was not, of course, a 
great believer in the proscriptions of 
society and religion. Exposed to their 
poisons, his poor Huck must go against 
his conscience to help a runaway slave 
who is his friend to freedom. There is 
irony in that and scathing indictment, 
both of which can be seen floating in Big 
River. Toward the end of Huck’s multi- 
tudinous adventures, you will recall, 
Tom Sawyer wildly overproduces the 
escape of Huck’s raftmate, Jim, from the 
bondage into which those notorious 
hucksters, the King and the Duke, have 
sold him. Aggrandizing the breakout 
with a callous whimsy born of pulp 
reading, Tom is like Cecil B. DeMille 
staging a Beckett play; and in the 
resultant extravaganza of flight and 
pursuit, he’s shot in the leg. Huck and Jim 
refuse to leave him, and a doctor is 
summoned — who here turns out to be 
Twain, thick mustache, unruly hair, ice- 
cream salesman’s suit, and all. The doc 


proves a noble sort who, assisted by Jim 
in frontier bullet removal, grandly 
proclaims the slave “worth a thousand 
dollars — and kind treatment, too.”” High 
if appalling praise from this product of a 
racist society. And it is irony within irony 
to have the bumpkin physician gotten 
up, a la Chekhov, as the author, himself a 
product of the pre-Civil War South. 

Whether the inspiration to cast Twain 
as the nameless doctor, whose assump- 
tion that a black man’s worth is 
measured in dollars is as ingrained as his 
basic benevolence, came from adapter 
William Hauptman or director Des 
McAnuff, it’s an intriguing stroke. For Big 
River is — as McAnuff has pointed out in 
an interview — a “memory play” like 
The Glass Menagerie or Our Town. Set in 
the 1840s but written between 1876 and 
1884 (and not without difficulty), 
Huckleberry Finn incorporated Twain's 
bittersweet recollection of his own rites 
of passage. And part of the problem with 
the ART production — which also tends 
to sprawl (I thought it was moon river 
that was wider than a mile) — is that the 
director has not yet imbued it with the 
reflective timbre of remembered adven- 
ture, lost boyhood. 

There is in Roger Miller’s best songs 
for the show a plaintive undercurrent 
thus far missing from the staging 
(McAnuff means to do the play again, at 
his own La Jolla Playhouse and perhaps, 
eventually, in New York). Instead, the 
production surges with a vigor that’s 
ingratiating but by no means as deep as 
Big River means to be. Yet there’s no 
denying that its muddy water has a way 
of carrying an audience along — from 
Missouri to Kentucky to Arkansas, where 
Jim is finally apprised of his freedom and 
a last attempt is made at “sivilizing” 
Huck. Frankly, if actress Karen Mac- 
Donald would agree to keep crooning the 
lush lament of Miller's “You Ought To Be 
Here with Me,” I for one would follow 
Huck into the Indian Territory and even 
the sad state of adulthood. So what if Big 
River runs three hours? The Mississippi 
runs longer, flooding more often than a 
country-and-western singer's eyes. 

Playwright Hauptman is not the first to 
conceive of the river as the star of 
Huckleberry Finn. Both T.S. Eliot and 
Lionel Trilling have seen the Mississippi 
as (in Eliot’s words) a “strong brown 
god,”” with Huck as its acolyte. It is the 
journey down the waterway that gives 
Twain’s episodic novel its structure; and 
the river serves not only as a metaphor 
but as an escape from all the Twainy 
mendacity on the shore. It is also the 
scene of Huck’s deepening relationship 
with Jim (and none of that “Come back to 


the raft, Huck honey” stuff). “The holy 
passion of Friendship is of so sweet and 
steady and loyal and enduring a nature 
that it will last through a whole lifetime, 
if not asked to lend money,” Twain 
aphorized for Pudd’nhead Wilson's 
Calendar. And it is for this holy passion, 
redemptive in and of itself, that Huck 
rejects heaven as it has been mapped out 
for him by the Widow Douglases and 
Miss Watsons of this world. “Dang me,” 
he says, in essence, when he gives up 
forever the notion of doing the right 
thing by informing on his companion. 
Hauptman, trying to pinch Twain’s novel 
till it will fit on stage (and apparently 
unwilling to shelve any of its episodes), 
stints a little on Huck’s expressions of 
loneliness and communion. But when 
Huck and Jim are floating on their raft, 
with ART set designer Heidi Land- 
esman’s vast sepia backdrop depicting 
the river valley at their stern and the 
plucky melancholy of Miller’s ‘River in 
the Rain” on their lips, you start to sense 
the immensity of Twain’s America and 
the true freedom shared by these two 
runaways. And when, after the song, 
they light up cigars and sit puffing and 
drifting to a faint piano, the night air 
seems to swell with that oldtime feeling 
of male camaraderie: a river is only a 
river, but a good cigar is a smoke. 

No matter how adroitly Hauptman 
and McAnuff go about their business, it 
is impossible to turn The Adventures of 


Huckleberry Finn into the sort of musical 
that might tickle Aristotle. Big River 
begins with the lowering of of a Brech- 
tian placard bearing Twain's § ad- 
monishing introduction to his novel. “By 
order of the author,” it reads, ‘persons 
attempting to find a motive in this 
narrative will be prosecuted; persons 
attempting to find a moral in it will be 
banished; persons attempting to find a 
plot in it will be shot.” Like the book (and 
like Nicholas Nickleby, natch), the play 
is ramblingly episodic, with actors and 
scenery filling multiple roles and the 
story’s main thread periodically going 
underwater like a fishing line. For long 
periods Jim is left on the raft while Huck 
goes off on one escapade after another, 
with one scurrilous or imbecilic set of 
white folks after another, to slap yet 
more yellow paint on Twain’s jaundiced 
picture of America. Hauptman tries to 
make things cohere by retaining Huck as 
narrator (often Robert Joy, who plays the 
emergent nation’s favorite delinquent, 
must deliver what is literally a “running 
narration” as he skitters across the stage 
or through the aisles between adven- 
tures). Still, the lengthy segments about 
the shyster King and Duke and their play 
“The Royal Nonesuch,” amusing though 
they are, do run against the River's 
current. And others, such as Huck’s 
sojourn among the feuding Granger- 
fords, seem strangely stilted. 

McAnuff (known primarily as the 
author, composer, and director of The 
Death of von Richthofen as Witnessed 
from Earth at New York’s Public Thea- 
ter) is certainly inventive, if not always in 
control; his staging is raucus and fluid, 
and he uses the theater cleverly, turning 
Big River into a kind of ‘Royal Trevor 
Nunn-such.” And orchestrator, arranger, 
and musical director Michael S. Roth 
wryly sophisticates Miller’s best tunes, 
adding sexy trombone slides to the 
obligatory strumming. True, some of the 
music is just filler; the most infectious 
tunes are curiously truncated; and “Free 
at Last,”” the imprisoned Jim’s anthem to 
emancipation, is a jailhouse rock of 
pompous cliché. But “Muddy Water’ 
(unveiled in a stunning moment, along 
with the big brown Mississippi) will 
make even Perrier freaks tap their feet, 
“When the Sun Goes Down in the 
South” has a delightful slink to it, and 
such songs as ‘Leaving’s Not the Only 
Way To Go” and “You Ought To Be Here 
with Me” (sung here to a stony-looking 
mauve corpse, by candlelight) will have 
Tammy Wynette and Willie Nelson 
scratching each other’s eyes out. 
Moreover, when you think of musicals 
about famous American orphans, you are 
grateful that for Huck Finn there is no 
“Tomorrow.” 

Big River is an ensemble show, and the 
ART troupers, for the most part, acquit 
themselves well, slipping from one 
character into the next as if Twain’s 
motley collection were costumes — not, 
thank God, to be overaccessorized with 
mannerisms. The rubbery John Bottoms, 
as the Duke, is especially funny when 
making a mishmash of “Hamlet’s Im- 
mortal Soliloquy’ (and slapping poor 
Yorick around as if the fiasco were his 
fault), and the roguish Jerome Kilty, as 
the King, appears not to have turned over 
a new leaf or taken a bath since A Moon 
for the Misbegotten. As Huck, Robert 
Joy lives up to his name; he’s puckish 
Continued on page 15 





All’s well that ends well 


by Skip Ascheim 


THE MIRACLE WORKER, by William 
Gibson. Staged by Anthony Hancock. 
Directed by Susan Kosoff. Set and 
lighting designed by Stephen Childs. 
Costumes by Linda Ann _ Benson. 
Sound by Mandy Devery. With Jane 
Staab, Rachel Martin, Mary Kate Elton, 
John Adair, Robert Forgét, Priscilla 
Fales, Linda Ann Benson, Jack Flynn, 
Harald Bakken, Siobhan Duffy, George 
Archie, Carolyn Wyncoop, Carrie Bed- 
ford, Louvina Gerald, Cindy Brown, 
and Dezrene Gerald. At the Wheelock 
Family Theatre, Fridays through Sun- 
days through March 11. 


he Miracle Worker, William 

‘ Gibson’s made-for-TV dramatiza- 
tion of the meeting of Helen Keller 

and Anne Sullivan, is what television in 
the ‘50s did best: an unabashed tearjerker 
replete with Southern manners, heroic 
struggle, domestic epiphanies, irresistible 





coheroines, spooky flashbacks, and, of 
course, a miracle. The script translates 
somewhat clumsily to the stage, though, 
its naked sentiment no longer adorned 
by the studio’s wardrobe of beguiling 
techniques. And the subplots — mother 
learns to let go of child, son stands up to 
father, estranged step-mother and son 
reconcile — don't, collectively, amount to 
more than a one-act trauma, so the 
burden of keeping our heartstrings 
tugged falls on the two principals. 
But in spite of its flaws ‘and its 
lumpishness, Miracle Worker will likely 
live in the repertoire as long as there is 
community theater, for one reason — the 
play’s moving celebration of our capacity 
to symbolize, to attach a word to a thing, 
to have abstract language. I sat through 
most of the Wheelock Family Theatre’s 
ragged but intermittently effective 
production convinced that I’d never seen 
this warhorse before on stage or screen, 
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wey: ping pong 


The odd couple 


Chekhov and Beckett: it’s the real Ping 


by Scott Rosenberg 


PING. By Anton Chekhov and Samuel 
Beckett. Directed by Peter Sellars. 
Lighting designed by Michael 
Nishball. Costumes by Ellen V. 
McCartney. With Brian McCue, John 
Madden Towey, Sandra Shipley, Paul 
Redford, and Henrietta Valor. At the 
Boston Shakespeare Company, in rep- 
ertory through April 1. 


ae 2 arce is the essential theater. 


Farce brutalized becomes trag- 
edy.” Peter Sellars must have 
had that dictum of Gordon Craig’s in 
mind when he assembled the super- 
ficially discordant snippets of Chekhov 
and fragments of Beckett that make up 
Ping — a hilarious, engrossing evening 
of religiophilosophical musings suc- 
cessfully disguised as light entertain- 
ment. In these monologues and sketches 
culled from Chekhov’s output of 
slapstick bagatelles and Beckett's recent 
gnomic “dramaticules” and “residua,” 
Sellars and his company zero in on the 
indeterminate, fluid border between 
tragedy and farce. They cross back and 
forth over it from piece to piece, sur- 
veying the same human predicaments 
from either side, whittling away at the 
distinctions between the two genres till 
they seem less like warring sovereignties 
than like different provinces of the same 
kingdom inexplicably sundered. 
Sellars follows a single thread through 
these disparate works, one that thickens 


into a binding cord and gets knotted into 
a noose as the show wears on. Each piece 
spotlights, from a different angle, the 
monotonously repetitive round of mun- 
dane life — the metronome ticking away 
to subdue tragic heroes and comic 
victims alike. And the thread extends 
into Ping’s companion program, 
Play/Macbeth (with which it shares the 
BSC repertory): Beckett's Play is a 15- 
minute trio whose players are con- 
demned to repeat its entirety, once in 
front of us and who knows how many 
times to each other; and Macbeth, of 
course, hinges on the Thane’s consum- 
mate gloss on tedium, ‘Tomorrow and 
tomorrow and tomorrow ...” In the 
Play/Macbeth pairing the vain pursuit of 
meaning took place in crepuscular 
gloom, with only flashlights glancing off 
the actors’ faces. In Ping the action is 
shoved forward right under our noses, on 
a narrow strip of stage cordoned off, with 
electric torches serving as footlights. The 
atmosphere is variety-show informal; the 
white-faced performers demand satis- 
faction from the spectators as often as 
from the universe. The circumscribed 
lives of the characters are laid mercilessly 
open to the audience, which can laugh at 
the involuntary brawling and sighing 
and whining despite uncomfortable 
twinges of recognition. (For the slow- 
witted, there’s a mirror on stage.) The 
bountiful humor is skin deep in Ping, as 
in the best comedy; underneath, all is 





but when the climactic scene at the pump 
began, I suddenly had a vivid memory of 
Patty Duke’s transfixed, ecstatic ex- 
pression as the water gushed over her 
newly comprehending hands. More than 
just memorable, the image is bathed in 
the chill of an archetypal moment — our 
distant ancestors’ invention (or, if you 
will, discovery) of language — that, to 
judge from the scene’s obvious emo- 
tional impact, we treasure. Apparently 
we're convinced that this evolutionary 
step, from which all civilization sprang, 
was for the best. On the Wheelock stage, 
at any rate, 11-year-old Rachel Martin as 
the six-year-old Helen has no trouble 
wringing considerable pathos from the 
scene. 

For the most part Martin is persuasive 
with Helen’s lurching physicality, but 
she has a tendency to vocalize too often 
and too specifically. Many of her grunts 
suggest an intentionality that could not 
be conveyed by someone lacking even 
the idea of language; in addition, their 
frequency prevents our forming any 
impression of the deep solitude of the 
child’s inner life. Her supreme effort at 


the pump to recall her infant word for 
water also suffers from the surfeit of 
groaning. Jane Staab’s Annie Sullivan, 
from no-nonsense posture and gait to 
fierce vocal lilt and endearing portrayal, 
is saucy if a bit ripe for the neophyte 
teacher's 20-year-old Irish brass. Staab 
fails only with the mawkish flashback 
scenes (which should be cut from the 
stage version), though the fault here lies 
partly with the sickly purple and green 
Twilight Zone lighting. 

As has often been the case at Wheel- 
ock, the weakest link is the shapeless 
direction (evidently a committee effort), 
which lacks a feel for pace and placement 
and treats us to such oddities as a back 
view of the long dining-room struggle 
between pupil and teacher. The set is 
incongruous as well, a two-story, quasi- 
realistic cutaway house displaying inex- 
plicable holes where walls ought to be. 
And then there’s the water. Two years 
ago, in Watch on the Rhine, this same 
theater staged a spectacular if gratuitous 
rainstorm. Here, where it’s the central ef- 
fect, not a drop flows from the pump. A 
Miracle Worker whose well runs dry? 0 











rage and horror and loathing. 

Consider “A Tragic Hero,” the final 
Chekhov piece, which, like its compa- 
nions, is heard here in an earthy, vibrant 
new translation by Paul Schmidt. Part of 
the fun stems from what's immediately 
preceded it: ‘The Proposal,’”” Chekhov's 
knockabout tale of a testy landowner 
who visits a neighbor to ask for his 
daughter's hand, only to get trapped ina 
round of bickering. “The Proposal’ 
opened with Paul Redford’s twitching 
wooer rapping at the door and John 
Madden Towey’s smarmy father letting 
him in; as “A Tragic Hero” begins (on the 
same triptych set that serves all the 
pieces), there’s a knock at the door, 
again. Towey answers it, and in walks 
Redford, again. For an instant it seems 
Chekhov has lost his place and decided 
to take ‘The Proposal” from the top. This 
time around, however, Redford’s a har- 
ried husband. He collapses into his 
friend’s chair, announces, “Oh mama, 
I’m as sick as a dog — I feel like a shish 
kebab,” and asks for a gun. 

The monologue that makes up the 
bulk of “A Tragic Hero” — and which is 
delivered by Redford with vacant-eyed, 
manic intensity — is a catalogue of the 
trials and irritations that beset a family 
man in the course of his day, from ladies 
demanding endless errands to tenors 
warbling in the drawing room to mos- 
quitoes buzzing in the bedroom. At its 
conclusion, Redford leans back ex- 
hausted and declares, “You get to town, 
you get to your office, and you start the 
whole merry-go-round all over again.” 
He pounds both fists in his lap and 
hollers, “THAT IS LIFE.” Towey, who's 
dozed off, gives a start, and when 
Redford begs him, “If you won't give me 
a gun, at least tell me you know how | 
feel,” he fires back a_ perfunctory 
“B'lieve-me-I-know-how-you-feel,” in 
the voice of a jaded guidance counselor. 

Chekhov's art lies in hoisting such 
quotidian ordeals aloft for us to guffaw at 
uneasily — as we most certainly do in 
this heated vaudeville-style staging, 
complete with Stephen Drury’s demonic 
piano performances of Philip Glass and 
Charles Ives — even as it conjures a 
private, dejected “I know how you feel” 
in every mind in the house. Sellars’s art, 
in this case, lies in loading his program so 
deftly with cross-references that it has 
the feel of a unitary work, each sketch 
building on what precedes it and the 
whole thing snowballing to a stunning 
resolution. When Redford’s tragic man 
pauses to say, “I can’t go on,” the 
conversational line echoes the eternal 
trailing-off that’s the dominant sound in 
all Beckett’s work. “Ghost Trio,” the 


piece that follows the intermission divide 
between Chekhov and Beckett, is a kind 
of meditative, minor-key reprise of “A 
Tragic Hero,” a feeble rebellion against 
drear subsistence set to the agitated 
music of the eponymous chamber work 
by Beethoven. “Good evening. Mine is a 
faint voice,” the narrator, Henrietta 
Valor, begins, and she’s not kidding. She 
introduces us to a barren cell (Floor. 
Wall. Door. Window. Pallet.’’), then bids 
us to look again, whereupon we see a 
forlorn figure hunched on a stool in the 
center. Beckett conceived “Ghost Trio” 
for television, and its text consists mostly 
of camera directions. Sellars and lighting 
designer Michael Nishball have in- 
geniously translated these for the stage 
using precision-targeted and _ -timed 
white beams to perform the camera’s 
attention-directing labors; the light 
scheme adds a hypnotic fascination of its 
own as it limns objects and actor with 
rectangular blotches. 

“Ghost Trio” proves to be a lonely, 
pantomime précis of Godot and Krapp’s 
Last Tape: the figure (Towey) shuffles 
about his cell clutching a cassette re- 
corder, stares at himself in the mirror and 
blinks; the narrator announces, “He will 
now think he hears her,” and he opens 
his door but finds nothing; the sequence 
repeats; at last he gives up. Then he hears 
a knock and opens the door once more, 
to find a little boy — but the mute 
annunciator only shakes his head and 
departs. Like all Beckett's late work, this 
wan little cycle of bare life takes us inside 
the head of an amnesiac living out the 
dregs of a nameless existence. In ‘Radio 
Il,” the piece that follows, Beckett 
provides the exterior view. The amnesiac 
present, in the form of Fox (Brian 
McCue), a captive bound to a table, his 
neck thrust through a narrow aperture in 
an upright white panel and his ex- 
tremities whipped by a lackey named 
Dick (Redford). Our attention is drawn 
from him, however, to a dizzy steno- 
grapher and a vampirical, white-coated 
supervisor (Towey) whom Beckett labels 
“animator” and who seems once to have 
worked as a book reviewer. They've 
been exhorted by an unnamed authority 
to “provide a strictly literal transcript” of 
Fox’s utterances, and between bouts of 
lascivious and brutal behavior they 
squeeze words out of him. His first 
murmur — “Live I did’ — tags him as the 
archetypal Beckett protagonist; perhaps 
he’s even the expatriate Irishman 
himself, at a permanent loss for words, 
hounded by critics demanding, as this 
one does, “More variety! Don’t ramble!” 

In “Radio II” (written for the BBC and, 
like the other Beckettiana, staged for the 
first time by the BSC) farce and tragedy 
coexist within the same breath; it thus 
makes a fitting lead-in to “Ping,” the 
evening’s finale, in which both are 
transcended. The fragmentary residue of 
an unfinished novel, “Ping” is a dense, 
fugal prose poem in Beckett’s dimmest, 
most obscure vein. Its opacity on the 
page frustrates all inquiry; but Sellars, 
having decided that it’s concerned “pos- 
sibly with the attempt of the soul to leave 
the body” (so he tells us in his program), 
presents it as a sort of modernist passion 
play, perhaps “The Transfiguration of 
Samuel Beckett” — and indeed its 
impenetrable web of words does flash 
into transports of coherence as McCue 
recites them. (McCue’s feat of memory 
alone is prodigious, especially since he’s 
already delivered a bravura curtain 
raiser, Chekhov's “The Harmful Effects 
of Tobacco.”’) 

In “Ping” McCue is lying on the same 
platform that held him in “Radio II” (he 
never leaves the stage), but now it’s 
pitched to look like an upside-down 
cross connected by an immobile trapeze 
rig to the rear of the auditorium and the 
backstage flies. McCue begins the read- 
ing in darkness, slow and calm; gradually 
he’s bathed in a pale blue radiance, and 
the words hum like a litany, becoming 
increasingly exultant as a choir sings 
antiphonally in the distance. After sev- 
eral repetitions, bits of the at-first unin- 
telligible speech start to register — 
“Perhaps a way out... perhaps a nature 
... perhaps a meaning ...,” with the 
syllable “ping” interjected as an 
absurdist punctuation mark. The choir 
swells, and so does McCue; at the peak of 
imploring ecstasy, he cries in wonder, 
“Perhaps not alone! Only just perhaps a 
meaning!”’, then subsides once more — 
“Ping. Silence. Ping. Over.” 

Of course we don’t know quite what 
that signifies, but the beauty and pleas- 
ure of Sellars’s design is that “Ping” takes 
Continued on page 15 
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Toshiro Mifune: always on bold display 





Toshiro with love 
A look at Japan’s leading actor 


by Henry Sheehan 


oshiro Mifune’s name has been 

i emblematic of Japanese cinema 
ever since Rashomon won a sur- 

prise first prize at the 1951 Venice Film 
Festival. His brutal/gentle, base/noble 
bandit, who may or may not have 
murdered a lord and raped his mistress, 


was an immediate sensation. Through 
the ensuing decade Mifune whirled 
across the screen, sword held high, 
cutting a wicked swath through his foes. 
Yet in 1959 he was back in another 
Venice prizewinner, Rickshaw Man, this 


~ time playing the humble title character 


who endures humiliations while attempt- 
ing to repay an obligation, and who 
spurns the advances of the woman he 
loves because he considers her too well 
born for a man of his station. 

Any actor who can make such an 
impact in two such different roles and in 
two films of such distinct character 
(Rashomon’s straightforward handling 
of a philosophical problem contrasts 
with Rickshaw Man's coy skirting of 
sociology) must have found some link, 
some common humanity, among the 
criminals, samurais, generals, and lower- 
class victims he has been playing so 
forcefully for nearly 40 years. For the 
next nine weeks the Museum of Fine Arts 
will be exploring that link in a series of 
Mifune’s films that runs from his first, 
1947's Snow Trail, to a recent American 
feature, 1981's The Challenge. On the 
program will be three of his most famous 
collaborations with the director Akira 
Kurosawa — Rashomon, The Seven 
Samurai, Yojimbo — as well as the work 
of less illustrious Japanese directors and a 
sampling of his substantial international 
career, including John Boorman’s Hell in 
the Pacific and Ismael Rodriguez's The 
Important Man, in which Mifune plays a 
Mexican peasant. In addition, The Hid- 
den Fortress, a 1958 Kurosawa feature 
rarely screened in this country, will settle 
in for a two-week run at the Coolidge 
Corner after having opened the retro- 
spective this past Thursday. 

Although it’s often difficult to distill 
the qualities of a foreign star, Mifune’s 
talent is always on bold display. A 
relentlessly physical actor, he makes his 
presence felt the moment he appears on 
screen. Yojimbo, for example, opens with 
a closeup of Mifune from the rear, his 
arms draped over a sword yoked behind 
his shoulders. The muscular neck and 
rolling swagger tip us off that we're 
dealing with some tough hombre before 
we ever see his face. And what a face, 
centered with brilliant beetle eyes that 
take in everything around him even as he 
focuses on an invisible horizon. The 
mouth, usually under a_ wicked 
mustache, can clamp shut in fearsome 
resolution or extend maliciously across 
his face in an evil grin. 

The physical presence and_ the 
diabolical face are well suited to the 
impersonation of fierce samurai; and 
indeed, it’s his portrayals of those 
medieval Japanese warriors that lodge in 
people’s minds. But there is an elasticity 
to Mifune’s performances that enables 
him to bring a touch of the samurai to 
other roles. Some of these parts, like the 
military officers of Attack Squadron or 
even Tora! Tora! Tora!, are updatings of 
the traditional warrior. But Mifune was 
equally adept at portraying the business 
executive of High and Low and the 
young policeman in trouble with his 
superiors in Stray Dog (both showing at 

Continued on page 14 





Not so wild about Harry 


by Owen Gleiberman 


THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY. 
Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. Written 
by John Michael Hayes, from the novel 
by John Trevor Story. With Edmund 
Gwenn, John Forsythe, Shirley 
MacLaine, Mildred Natwick, and Jerry 
Mathers. A Universal Classics release. 
At the Coolidge Corner and the Brattle. 


lfred Hitchgock’s The Trouble 
A with Harry is the sort of queer 
black comedy that you can 


chuckle through without ever being sure 
you got the joke. The punch line, as it 
were, is a dead body: Harry’s. It turns up 
one day on the outskirts of a rustic 
Vermont village, and the town’s inhabi- 
tants, a collection of harmless eccentrics, 
all react with cheery nonchalance. This 
mysterious corpse isn’t a calamity but an 
annoyance — a bother. It’s something to 
be disposed of before the pesky 
authorities stick their noses in the matter. 
Before long everyone takes a_ turn 
assuming the guilt for Harry’s murder 
and trying to dispose of his remains, and 
the film turns into an absurd, delicately 
grotesque fantasy, a sort of Agatha- 
Christie-on-acid story in which the mys- 
tery of whodunit pales next to the grislier 
question of who’s going to get rid of the 


body. And frankly, the more trouble 
Harry becomes, the duller the movie 
ets. 


This 1955 production was something 


of a lark for Hitchcock — probably the 
wackiest, most stylized film of his career. 
Although much of it was shot outdoors, 
the dialogue was postsynched, and so the 
result has a tinny, hollow, slightly unreal 
tone; perhaps the reason the director 
declined to make his customary cameo 
appearance is that one scarcely needs to 
be reminded The Trouble with Harry is 
only a movie. Hitchcock had dabbled in 
straight comedy once before (an engag- 
ing 1941 picture called Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith ), and there is, of course, hardly a 
film to his credit that doesn’t have the 
dense, offhand Hitchcock wit; it’s the flip 
side of his casually malevolent vision. 
But The Trouble with Harry isn’t just 
deadpan — it’s cracked, pushed over the 
edge of sanity (like an lonesco play, of all 
things), and Hitchcock simply doesn’t 
have the right frivolous touch for the job. 
The sumptuously photographed New 
England countryside, with the red 
autumnal flora swaying in the breeze, 
must represent the director's attempt to 
make the movie “cinematic,” but it only 
underlines the cheeky theatricality of 
John Michael Hayes’s script; as soon as 
the characters open their mouths and 
Hayes’s loony dialogue drops out, The 
Trouble with Harry starts to sound like 
one of those terribly stuffy filmed plays. 
(The jaunty, tongue-in-cheek Bernard 
Herrmann score — his first for Hitchcock 
— doesn’t help; it would have made a 


good season’s worth of background 
music for The Munsters.) 

Hitchcock is true to the material, all 
right — his technique here is stuffy as 
well. The clunky quality of the movie 
foreshadows those years after The Birds 
when his sense of pace slackened and the 
wild scenarios he thrived on began to 
show their structural seams. There’s no 
sense of play in The Trouble with Harry, 
because we never get the sensation we're 
used to in Hitchcock, the delicious 
feeling that the director is one step ahead 
of the audience; instead of leading us by 
the nose, he simply tosses out stray comic 
bits and goes for the instant laugh. The 
movie's most famous motif, for instance, 
is the head-on closeup (repeated again 
and again) of Harry’s stocking feet. The 
idea is to shove death in our faces with as 
little dignity as possible, but this over- 
stated gag calls too much attention to its 
own cleverness. After the second or third 
shot «* those feet, Hitchcock might as 
well b: pushing buttons on a laugh track. 

The movie costars John Forsythe, 
whose personality, I gather, blossomed 
after he turned 40. On Dynasty, the 
silver-haired Forsythe is a suave, glinty- 
eyed scene stealer — TV’s answer to 
James Mason. In The Trouble with Harry, 
which marked his first starring ap- 
pearance, he’s a blank, a generic leading 
man. Even the distinguished Forsythe 

Continued on page 14 














Trailers 


BASILEUS 
QUARTET 


he life of art has been exalted and 
i disparaged often enough on 
screen. But never before has it 
been made to look as depressingly 
ordinary as it does in Basileus Quartet — 
a moody, introverted film that, refresh- 
ingly, disdains to worship Great Music 
and its servants, without, on the other 
hand, entirely dismissing its subjects as 
hopelessly unhip eggheads. Three aging 
musicians decide to break up their 
renowned ensemble after their first 
violinist gasps out his last backstage 
(done in, perhaps, by the overpowering 
Schubert finale he’s just played). ‘Ars 
longa, vita brevis,”” the saying goes, but 
Diego, Guglielmo, and Alvaro will have 
none of it; freed from their ‘slavery to 
music,” they decide to sink their teeth 
into some real living. Alas, they find the 
impromptu affairs of the flesh more 
difficult to traverse than the most 
tempestuous bars of Beethoven: 
saturnine cellist Diego hires a redheaded 
escort from an agency, then says he’s not 
interested in sleeping with her, which 
throws her into confusion; Guglielmo 
visits a spaghetti-Western moviehouse 
that’s a trysting place for gays but shrinks 
from a proffered liaison; and the baggy- 
eyed Alvaro doesn’t get past his urolo- 
gist’s office. Some art; some lives. 

On the surface, writer/director Fabio 
Carpi seems to be warning against the 
dangers of artistic asceticism. Yet self- 
denial alone should not have unbalanced 
these minds — sublimation of natural 
urges in creative pursuits is a road to 
mental health, at least in the Freudian 
book. The musicians’ anguish is simpler 
— it’s fear of aging, regret over temps 
perdu. For all its harping on the antics of 
menopausal men_ regressing to 
adolescence (there’s a subtly silly scene 
in which the players try dope and instead 
of exploding into the usual giggles puff 
away like intent connoisseurs sampling 
rare tobaccos), Basileus Quartet gradu- 
ally moves from making fun of its 
awkward instrumentalists to recording 
the trials of their descent into the vale of 
years. In its unsentimental way, the film 
shows how abrupt midlife decisions to 
seize the waning day and start anew can 
leave one grasping a handful of dust. The 
agent Carpi introduces to shake up the 
Basileus survivors, to put their stupor 
into relief, is a hot-blooded, blue-jeaned 
young hellraiser named Edo, who plays a 
mean violin and who persuades them to 
regroup after his audition has knocked 
their socks off. On the road, Edo sleeps 
late, gambles, and womanizes; in every 
concert hall a stunning beauty in the first 
row catches his eye during the slow 
movement and accosts him at the stage 
door afterward. His behavior bucks the 
old quartet’s ideals of “music and 
fraternity”; but the three doting musi- 
cians are too much in love with his 
playing, and his vitality, to complain at 
first, and after a while he starts to walk 
off with the critics’ garlands and the 
audiences’ hearts. 

Edo’s Dionysian lifestyle proves 
dangerous to more than just his col- 
leagues’ morning rehearsals. A walking 
reproof to their stodginess, he dares them 
to act soon or forever hold their peace. 
True, their lives have been colorless — 
“We've been suffocating for 30 years,” 
they agree early in the film. But they’ve 
also been sheltered, living in plush Old- 
World elegance, playing in marble halls 
before bankers and their bejeweled 
wives. In Basileus Quartet they're shown 
most often sitting late at Continental 
breakfasts, spreading jam on croissants 
and apostrophizing their vanished 
youth. They've measured out their lives 
in demitasse spoons, so when Experience 
comes to blow its trumpet in their 
wrinkled ears, they crack up. Guglielmo, 
who likes to quote Mann and Proust, 
falls literally, and literarily, in love with 
Edo and winds up in a demented haze 
imagining he’s the Baron de Charlus; 
Diego tries to batter through his emo- 
tional logjam by visiting an old flame, 
but the effort only confirms his hopeless- 
ness. Alvaro, the best adjusted of the 
three, accepts progressive demotion until 
he’s virtually Edo’s accompanist. Hector 
Alterio plays Alvaro as a kind of father 
hen to the rest of the group, lifting his 
beak wanly each time a partner departs, 
the wide circles round his eyes elevating 

Continued on page 14 





















King George 


Parliament reopens 


George Clinton’s second reign 


by Milo Miles 


andleader George Clinton once 
B explained the outlandish costumes 

and outrageous dance/demolition 
songs of his groups Parliament and 
Funkadelic by saying they got so freaky 
because the world got so scary; he 
expected fans would get the joke and join 
in his japes at outsiders who wrote 
P.Funk off as incomprehensible R&B 
clowning. For a man who considers 
humor a dangerous weapon, it’s refresh- 
ing that Clinton can still poke fun at 
himself. Recently, he’s been sporting a 
cornrow/mohawk combination — as a 
sign of solidarity, I guess; and artist 
Pedro Bell has planted a caricature of him 
on the front of his new You Shouldn’t- 
Nuf Bit Fish (Capitol). A caption under 
the goofy grin reads: “George Clinton — 
Inspired Madman or Complete Jackass?” 
Well, in the past, he’s often been simply 
an inspired jackass, but even his most 
disjointed projects are not the work of a 
complete madman. And there’s little 
question that in 1984 Clinton has his 
head and his herd together better than 
ever. 

Still, many rock fans forget that 
Parliament/Funkadelic rank with Earth 
Wind & Fire and Kool and the Gang as 
the most persistent, rhythm-fixated, hu- 
manist dance bands of the last 15 years. 
These four groups honored the ‘70s R&B 
underground (non-Motown, postsoul) 
but scorned the brutal self-supremacy 
and rapid transit of fashion (rote disco, 
tepid new wave). All were led by low- 
profile veterans. All overlaid the rawest 
Afro-American percussion and bass pat- 
terns with intricate, clashing/compatible 
electronics and* demijazz horns. All 
enjoyed mid-’70s hits that were widely 
imitated. But EW&F and Kool and the 
Gang are showing their age; though their 
later pop hits glisten and kick, no one 
places these bands in the funky-music 
vanguard. Nowadays, they want to be 
high-minded friends across the board. 
Although Bit Fish and its sister LP by the 
P.Funk All-Stars, Urban Dancefloor 


Guerillas (Columbia), evince more forced 
cheeriness than is usual for Clinton 
projects, they remain serious, lowdown 
party records, and they stick with funk to 
the finish. 

Along with “new wave,” “street mu- 
sic,” and “‘roots music,” “funk” is one of 
the most abused and diluted terms in 
recent pop. It was Dyke and the Blazers’ 
“Funky Broadway” (1968) that first 
applied the word to the modern tone of 
funk R&B: bottom-heavy strut rhythms 
with simple, incessantly shouted phrases 
and stark counter-riffs on guitar and 
horns. However, funk was never dor- 
mant in black dance cycles. James 
Brown’s wide-open arrangements and 
often guttural singing (it relied on 
rhythm permutations — “Hit me one 
time/Uhhn!/Hit me two times/HUH- 
uhhn!”” — rather than tonal nuances) 
recalled ancient African dance 
marathons and earthy rural-blues 
hollers. A “blue funk” originally meant a 
state of profound depression or fear;-in 
black slang funky originally described 
crude dress, crude manners, crude sex- 
uality — the rube’s behavior and taste. 
Until the disco era, funk implied 
primitivism, carnal beats intended strict- 
ly for dancing. But for years now, rock- 
and-rollers in particular have regarded 
funk as any uptempo number dominated 
by slithering bass and sharp drum 
punctuation. They learned this defini- 
tion, however imprecisely, from George 
Clinton. 

Clinton coined the name P.Funk for 
his R&B/rock and roll to show he was up 
to something subversive. Brown may 
have identified it, Sly Stone may have 
refined it, but Clinton pushed funk into 
the space age. Sly and the Family Stone’s 
“That You Falettinme Be Mice Elf Agin’” 
and There’s a Riot Goin’ On proved that 
funk could become elaborate (and could 
be made sophisticated by the studio), but 
Clinton decided that funk was immensely 
more malleable, more adaptable, than 

Continued on page 17 





by Lloyd Schwartz 


44 m sometimes called Mimi,” 
I sings Magdalena Falewicz as she 
strolls into an elegant 18th- 
century Rosenkavalier bedroom in her 
drab, Bohémienne seamstress costume, 
“but my real name is Lucia.” As if on cue, 
Ruth Welting dashes in, wearing a white 
nightgown and brandishing a bloody 
dagger as she launches into a cadenza 
from another Lucia’s mad scene. The 
Marschallin herself (Arlene Saunders) 
arrives later; but she’s changed. She 
wants someone to show her “‘the way to 
the next whiskey bar.” James Billings 
steps forward quizzically. “Oh, don’t ask 
why,” Saunders commands. There’s also 
John Moulson, in full Montezuma drag, 
singing the Traviata drinking song 
(“Libiamo!’’), in German; and James 
McCracken and Shirley Verrett turning 
two Aida arias into a duet before Verrett 
segues into Orfeo’s lament. Finally, a 
stageful of opera singers joins hands and 
sways to the “Du und Du” chorus from 
Die Fledermaus. What's going on? Has 
Sarah Caldwell decided to stage the 
recurrent nightmare she’s had every 
night since she founded her opera 
company 25 years ago? 

Not really. In fact, this was the closing 
number, devised by conductor Neville 
Dove, of Caldwell’s Silver Anniversary 
Gala (February 26) and one of its high 
spots. But like the history of the com- 
pany, this occasion was a comedy of 
errors, or What You Will — a series of 
misguided efforts and ideas that made 
one throw up one’s hands in frustration 
and nearly forget the handful of glorious 
moments. 

The main idea, I guess, was to bring 
back as many of the singers and conduc- 
tors who’ve worked with Caldwell as 
were available, in their original capacities 
if possible. They would be spread out, as 
it were, over four performances (the last 
is March 4) to accommodate their sched- 
ules (and make the true opera buffs want 
to attend all four). Interspersed among 
the live entertainment would be tapes 
and film clips of past triumphs. 

This wasn’t a bad plan, and some of it 
was actually realized. It was a joy to hear 
Lois Marshall’s sweetly tender ‘Mi 
chiamano Mimi” from Caldwell’s first 
Bohéme in 1959 (though the projected 
slide said ‘“Voyage to the Moon” and 
Marshall was not identified until the aria 
was over); and it was thrilling to hear 
again the late Donald Gramm in what 
must have been the greatest moment of 
his career, Fieldmarshal Kutuzov’s mono- 
logue (the MC, Robert Trehy, called him 
“Kuzutov”’) in Caldwell’s American 
premiére production of Prokofiev’s War 








Tarnished silver 


Sarah Caldwell: frustration and glory 


and Peace (1974). It was delicious to see a 
young Beverly Sills riding an exercise 
bicycle and putting on boxing gloves ina 
hilarious kinescope of Hindemith’s Hin 
und zurtick (even though it was not one 
of Caldwell’s productions; it was not 
even identified), and it was almost as 
delightful to watch her in a videotape of 
the lesson scene from Caldwell’s 1974 
Barber of Seville, with Donald Gramm 
skillfully accompanying her on_ the 
harpsichord (and an uncredited Elinor 
Preble, I believe, providing the dazzling 
flute obbligato). At the February 24 
performance, I am told, there were also 
films of Sills in Luigi Nono’s Intolleranza 
and a tape of Joan Sutherland and 
Marilyn Horne in Semiramide. 
Caldwell’s best work dates back at least a 
decade. More of these clips might have 
been a useful reminder. 

Certainly more useful than hearing a 
parade of second-string opera person- 
ages like Mignon Dunn, Richard 
Fredricks, and Theresa Kubiak (a 
soprano who appeared in only one 
Caldwell production, Fidelio, and lost 
her place in her big aria) ruining music 
from operas Caldwell never produced 
(all the more painful when the splendid 
Sarah Reese, a Caldwell cornerstone of 
more recent vintage, was scratched from 
the day’s program). Too bad there 
weren't more appearances like Shirley 
Verrett’s as Lady Macbeth — one of her 
major roles with Caldwell. The letter aria 
had more intensity, more concentration, 
and more character than it had when 
Verrett did it here in 1976. And it was 
good to hear again Caldwell’s 1981 
Rosenkavalier women — Arlene 
Saunders, Delia Wallis (who replaced 
Tatiana Troyanos at short notice and 
won everyone’s respect and admiration), 
and Jeanne Ommerle (whose name MC 
Trehy kept mispronouncing) — in the 
famous Trio. But when vocalism on this 
high level was such a rare commodity, 
why omit the sublime Duet to which the 
Trio is inextricably linked? The only 
other solo singing was Ruth Welting’s in 
Olympia’s Doll Song, a commercial for 
Caldwell’s upcoming Tales of Hoffmann. 
Too bad Welting put all her energy into 
her doll routine; her voice was harsh, her 
coloratura sloppy, and the personality 
she projected far too self-congratulatory 
to be convincing as a mechanical doll. 
Beverly Sills played Olympia and all the 
other soprano roles in Caldwell’s 1965 
Hoffmann. I'd like to see some of that 
again. 

Most of the Gala program was taken 
up with the staging of scenes from 

Continued on page 15 
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WBCN’S MOST PLAYED ALBUMS ) 





LAST THIS WEEK(S) 
WEEK WEEK ARTIST TITLE ON LABEL 
2 1 VAN HALEN 1984 8 Warner Bros. 
1 2 PRETENDERS Learning to Crawi 7 Sire 
3 3 HUEY LEWIS AND THE NEWS Sports 21 Chrysalis 
7 4 JOHN LENNON/YOKO ONO Milk and Honey 4 Polydor 
5 5 CULTURE CLUB Colour By Numbers 16 Epic 
9 6 = ROMANTICS In Heat 11 Nemperor 
4 7 EURYTHMICS Touch 3 RCA 
- 8 DAVID GILMOUR About Face 1 Columbia 
6 a. Under a Blood Red Sky 13 Island 
8 10 ~=YES 91025 11 Atlantic 
12 11. JON BUTCHER AXIS Stare at the Sun 3 Polydor 
16 12 CYNDI LAUPER She’s So Unusual 8 
10 13. ——- REAL LIFE Heartland 8 MCA 
13 14 ~~ .38 SPECIAL Tour De Force 14 A&M 
11 15 THE ROLLING STONES Undercover 16 Rolling Stone 
14 16 ~—s BILLY IDOL Rebel Yel! 11 
15 17 DURAN DURAN Seven and the Regged Tiger 14 Capitol 
17 18 | JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP Uh-Huh 9 Riva 
~ 19 JASON & THE SCORCHERS Fervor 1 EMI 
18 20 CHRISTINE McVIE Christine McVie 5 Warner Bros 
23.2 UB40 Labour of Love 3 A&M 
19 22 GENESIS Genesis 18 Atlantic 
24 23 MOTLEY CRUE Shout st the Devil 2 Elektra 
25. 24 DWIGHT TWILLEY 2 EMI 
20 425 ~—~RE-FLEX The Politics of Dancing 8 Capitol 





(_ BOSTON'S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS ) 





1 1 MICHAEL JACKSON Thriller 59 
2 2 VAN HALEN 1984 7 Warner Bros 
3 3 CULTURE CLUB Colour by Numbers 17 
4 4 PRETENDERS Learning to Craw! 4 Sire 
5 5 JOHN LENNON/YOKO ONO Milk and Honey 4 Polydor 
6 6 LIONEL RICHIE Can't Slow Down 17 Motown 
7 7 HUEY LEWIS AND THE NEWS Sports 18 
8 8 DURAN DURAN Seven and the 14 ‘ol 
9 9 MOTLEY CRUE Shout At the ont ” 8 Elektra 
10 10 YES 91025 15 Atlantic 
11 11 BILLY JOEL An innocent Man 30 Columbia 
12 12. EURYTHMICS Touch 4 RCA 
13 13 «U2 Under a Blood Red Sky 15 Island 
14 14 CHRISTINE McVIE Christine McVie 2 Warner Bros 
15 15 JUDAS PRIEST Defenders of the Faith 4 Columbia 
16 16 CYNDI LAUPER She’s So Unusual 4 Portrait 
17 17‘ THE POLICE 38 A&M 
18 18 2ZZTOP Eliminator 44 Warner Bros. 
19 19 DAN FOGELBERG Windows and Walls 2 Full Moon 
20 20 ROCKWELL Rockwell 2 Motown 





(  WBCN’S MOST PLAYED SINGLES __) 


THE CARS You Might Think Elektra 
NENA 99 Luftballoons Epic 
THOMPSON TWINS Hold ite Now Arista 





( WBCN’S MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC) 





THE TRADEMARKS Shadows = 

NOVEMBER GROUP Put Your Back To It Braineater 

BALL & PIVOT Two O'Clock Jump ZClub 
BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 

ACCEPT Balis to the Wall Epic 





C WITH A BULLET 


Selected by Kit Rachilis, Boston Phoenix Arts Editor 





Love Wars (Elektra) — Womack and Womack 


These days, soul music's active commercial existance is all but relegated to the South, having 
long been pushed aside on the national scene by disco, funk, and rap. Oh, there has been the 
occasional exception; Z.Z. Hill's recent success on the black-music charts is the obvious example 
but by no means the only one. Last year, Mtume’s ‘Juicy Fruit’ and Champagne’s “Try Again” 
(both Top 20 hits) evinced a strong soul influence; sexy and romantic, they moved with an 
undulated grace that had everything to with the moral authority of their singers and the physical 
authority of their rhythm sections. Now, there are two more examples of modern-day soul that 
are showing up on the charts. The most surprising is City Slicker by J. Blackfoot, formerly of the 
Soul Children (the most underrated vocal group on the Stax roster). Produced by veteran 
songwriter Homer Banks for the tiny Sound Town label, City Slicker has none of the blues 
anachronisms of Z.Z. Hill's LPs. Rather, it balances rural directness (there's not a fussy arrange- 
ment on the entire record) with urban wariness (there's not a overstated vocal on the entire 
record). indeed, the underlying theme of most of the songs Is the tension between big-city hustle 
and country recaicitrance — in short, this is a record about the sleek new South of high-tech 
firms and gaudy downtowns. And City Slicker reflects this South not by shedding soul's conven- 
tions but by recasting them. its gait is slow, Blackfoot's voice is always up front, the song's are 
always making a moral point, but It’s as suspicious of nostalgia as it is of flash. Which is to say, 
City Slicker is a soul record that doesn't look back, but looks ahead. (Next week: Love Wars.) 


City Slicker (Sound Town) — J. Blackfoot 























Patti Labelle: the diva means business. 


Patti Labelle 
I’M IN LOVE AGAIN 
(Philadephia International) 


other pop-music occupations, divahood 

makes its own bratty demands, exerts its 
own selfish little pressures. You have to wear large 
hats, for example, or expensive furs or heavy 
jewels, or something grand and impractical. You 
have to evince the casual but knowing remove of 
deposed royalty, but you can be only so reserved, 
because the diva-devout rarely appreciate under- 
statement. Divas declare, divas bemoan, divas sirig 
“Over the Rainbow,” divas radiate joie de vivre. 
Although divas hint that they alone have the 
refinement necessary to put on airs, even grungy 
old hippie vocalists declared, bemoaned, and 
radiated joie de vivre. The successful diva, 
however, convinces us that only she can make the 
invocation of feminine pronouns a brave, wor- 
shipful act. Or so goes the giddy mythology 
surrounding diva performance, a very different 
thing from great singing done by women. 

Labelle, who’s a natural at wearing hats, 
resorted to divahood after the dissolution of 
Labelle, her tony ‘70s girl-group/R&B trio with 
Nona Hendryx (who now, with her avant-rock 
willfulness, is an antidiva) and Sarah Dash. Not 
that she hasn’t taken deep pleasure from the role: 
dripping in diamonds and furs, holding up traffic 
on the cover of her new I’m in Love Again, she 
flashes her biggest smile and extends both arms to 
you while her escort, in a stupor of uncritical male- 
model love, grins at her. This woman wants to be 
your diva. 

The plentiful enthusiasm that’s a requirement of 
her job has often been her curse. Labelle usually 
swan-dives off the deep end on uptempo 
numbers; her scrappy, scratchy-toned voice — so 
winning when it’s collected — turns unpersuasive 
and grating. She yammers, she squeals, she 
squeaks in her celebrated upper registers, but 
worst of all she keeps going on — wallowing in 
histrionics. She implies that such shrill racket is 
attractive provided it’s lithely phrased, which, to 
her credit, it always is. 

Labelle’s chronic indulgence in vocal frenzy 
maintains her dubious reputation as a virtuoso 
R&B rocker who can, you know, really stretch out 
and soar. This reputation first took hold with 
“Lady Marmalade,” Labelle-the-group’s atypical- 
ly focused and driving 1975 hit, and it persisted 
into her early solo showstoppers, like “Joy To 
Have Your Love.” But on her later solo LPs, she 
has seldom balanced rampage and restraint for 
more than a couple of passages. Even mediocre 
dance fodder like ‘Body Language” and the aptly 
titled “I'll Never, Never Give Up” mar the 
otherwise sublime program on I’m in Love Again. 
Still, the unbearable screeches, the misguided 
groping, have ceased. Labelle’s hearty comeback 
LP proves she’s recovered from the twin afflic- 
tions, SO common among divas, of trying too hard 
and of overestimating her vocal abilities. 

Although Leon Huff, Cecil Womack, and Joseph 
Jefferson produced one song apiece and five other 
tracks were done by Kenneth Gamble and various 
coproducers, all numbers were recorded and 
mixed at Philadelphia’s Sigma Sound Studios. The 
album spills out a whispery-touch hush of ‘80s 
Philly soul, with Labelle’s singing — as far up in 
the mixes as possible — providing the girlish grit, 
the wide-eyed sparkle. To begin with, there’s 
Womack’s masterful handling of his and Linda 
Womack’s “Love Bankrupt,” the’ record’s peak. 
And elsewhere, arranger John Faith gives Labelle 
her smartest, most sympathetic settings. On 
Walter “Bunny” Sigler and James Sigler’s title 
song — a diva’s dream — Faith encourages Labelle 
to stay in control, as in front of an elegant sway of 
well-behaved strings and downy electric piano 
she swears this time the love's for real: she gets a 
sensuous kick from stroking every word she sings. 
Yes, she remains a little reckless — repeating the 
title song’s announcement, she threatens to climb 
into her dangerous, dog-whistle frequencies. But 
as long as she she can stay earthbound with 
fetching choruses of shoo-de-do-dos, that's part of 
Labelle’s charm. Faith’s acoustic piano also 


P atti Labelle suffers from diva’s disease. Like 





supplies a timeless, forlorn blues backing for her 
in her deftly despondent version of Billie Hol- 
iday’s “Lover Man (Oh Where Can You Be).” 
Purists for whom this song was ruined by Linda 
Ronstadt’s breathy, white-siren cover on What's 
New can now recuperate with Labelle’s grainier, 
more obviously pained interpretation. Again she 
stays in sure, albeit sad, control. 

In the painstaking, mesmerizing treatments of 
“Love Bankrupt” and the Cynthia Biggs/Gam- 
ble/Dexter Wansel “If Only You Knew” (recently 
the number-one R&B single in the country), 
Labelle goes beyond mere craft and control to find 
a powerful exhilaration. Previously, her finest 
low-key solo work used idiosyncratic, torchy 
phrasing that added luscious optimism to the 
urban anxieties of Peter Allen and David Lasley’s 
“I Don’t Go Shopping” and Lasley and Allee 
Willis’s “Come What May” (both on Epic’s half 
tremendous Best of Patti Labelle). But now she’s 
plugged into less achingly nostalgic pop styles; 
now this diva means business. 

The single is a neoclassic slow-soul ballad that 
dramatizes a standard romantic plea: if only you 
had the courage to tell the person you long for the 
depth of your affection, then all heartache would 
cease. Faith’s dreamy, glistening arrangement 
acknowledges the fantasy of the sentiment as 
Labelle’s overwhelming vocal — she rips apart the 
rich melody with desire as blazing as it’s frustrated 
— suggests that even smart people sometimes fall 
in love and believe in miracles. “Love Bankrupt,” 
on the other hand, is moody, down-at-the-heels 
R&B on which a disappointed, angry Labelle 
growls out, “I gotta go downtown and file,” and a 
hurt, incredulous Labelle coos, “You changed 
[pause] on me.” As on “If Only You Knew,” she 
refuses to bound off into higher vocal planes 
without technique, taste, or reason, Her rejection 
of bombast signifies passion in ruins. As a 
recovered diva she may be one to die over, but as 
a woman singing she’s world class. 

— James Hunter 


XTC 
MUMMER 
(Geffen) 


contract when Virgin Records embarked on 

a new-wave binge. In 1977 it snapped up 
hordes of aggressive young bands, all aching to 
pick fights with the Establishment — and most of 
their careers proved as nasty, brutish, and short as 
their songs. Still, XTC represented more than a 
nihilistic chip on a leather-clad shoulder: their 
songwriters, guitarist Andy Partridge and bassist 
Colin Moulding, displayed an art-school com- 
mand of metaphor to rival Talking Heads’, and 
drummer Terry Chambers had the roiling attack of 
a young Charlie Watts. Equally important, XTC 
recognized that the Ramones’ buzzsaw guitars 
didn’t make all previous rock obsolete; they 
researched the whoops and hollers that had kept 
rock and roll limber for 30 years, and they set up 
arrangements that reached farther afield in pop as 
punk’s anarchic fury burned itself out. 

Even as XTC undermined complacent pop 
changes with choppy, dissonant guitar chords, 
their songs began to pick on the corruptions and 
hypocrisies of England’s class structure and 
society. The provocative polemics they insinuated 
into the British charts would boggle the AOR- 
formatted mind: the motivations of warmongers 
(“Generals and Majors’), the displacement of 
urban neighborhoods (‘Ball and Chain,” meaning 
the wrecking ball), and, repeatedly, the way 
Britannia uses and discards faithful workers 
(“Making Plans for Nigel,” ‘Towers of London,” 
and others). The band learned to harness studio 
effects (the guitar hurricane of “Travels in 
Nihilon’), and Partridge came up with fresh 
chords, changes, and modulations that never 
ignored the lessons of history. 

On Mummer, though, Partridge fixates on 
tradition with a vengeance. ‘Great Fire,” the first 
single, is a superbly accurate and respectful tribute 
to Roy Wood and the Move (circa 1972). The 
jangling rhythm oscillates between the eccentric 
6/8 verse and the straight-time chorus; the melody 
takes frenetic leaps, threatens to career off scale, 
then pounces triumphantly on the dominant note. 
(The mock-classical, high-camp cello and the 
psychedelic echo dissolve are all features of 
Wood's popcraft.) The next single, ‘Love on a 
Farmboy’s Wages,’’ hearkens back to English 
country-dance and peasant revelry, with filigreed, 
Pentanglesque guitars and plaintive, shepherd’s- 
horn synthesizer. 

There are no ironic barbs; both singles are love 
songs. Partridge highlights the uncomplicated 
glories of romance on Mummer, and_ it’s 
astonishing how someone who has subverted pop 
clichés so rapaciously can get wrapped up in the 
oldest theme of popular songwriting. He even tries 
to claim, in the otherwise thoughtful “Beating of 
Hearts,” that love can be deployed as a counter- 
force against the drums of war, a piety painfully 
refuted at Altamont as well as the Falklands. It’s 
left to Colin: Moulding, the junior songwriting 
partner, to level the warning (in the sarcastic 
synthpop of Wonderland”) that too much love 
blunts the critical facilities — and to offer the dire 
prayer of ‘Deliver Us from the Elements.” 

, — Michael Bloom 


T he ink was barely dry on the Sex Pistols’ 
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fell in love the moment I read it 
66 and became obsessed with the 

fact that it would make a 

wonderful film.’ Screen- 
writer/director Tony Richardson had done 
the improbable and he smiled contentedly 
as he recalled his long odyssey with Orion’s 
“The Hotel New Hampshire,” based on 
novelist John Irving’s affecting saga of an 
American family. 

Richardson’s love affair with what was 
destined to be a best seller — six months on 
The New York Times list, among many 
others — began a year before the novel’s 
official publication date of September 30, 
1981. 





Tony Richardson on location 


Comparing John Irving to Charles 
Dickens for the ultimate compliment, 
Richardson explained: “John writes of 
passionate, motivating feelings, the stuff of 
classic drama, and he has the courage to 
advance it all on a comic surface. While his 
comedy ranges boldly from broad farce to 
delicate nuance, reminiscent of Dickens, 











Wilford Brimley as Freud, Beau Bridges as Father, and 
State O’ Maine (the bear). 


there is always a deep and very serious core 
beneath the humor. 

The melding of drama and comedy, 
along with the fact that the book is peopled 
with unique heroes, made The Hotel New 
Hampshire quite irresistible to me. I am 
invariably drawn to heroes who just do not 
fit the norm,” confessed Richardson, whose 
direction in 1963 of “Tom Jones” spot- 
lighted for all time one of the most 
unforgettable and unusual heroes in screen 
history. 

Irving’s many-layered novel provided | 
such a monumental wealth of material that | 


Richardson originally penned his screen 
adaptation as a two-picture sequel to be 
shot in Vienna, New York, and New 
Hampshire. But, when early financing 
dropped out, he condensed his original idea 
into one script and adjusted filming loca- 
tions. Clearly, Vienna was no longer finan- 
cially feasible. 

July. 1982, found Richardson and his 
long-time partner Neil Hartley scouting the 
province of Quebec, Canada. There they 
found Old Montreal a viable replacement 
for Vienna, while other sections of the city 
were remarkably suitable substitutions for 
New York City. As a final clincher, 
locations resembling New England, 
especially New Hampshire, were discovered 
a mere 30 miles south of Montreal in an 
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The Berry Family (back row left to right): Wilford 

Brimley, Beau Bridges, Lisa Banes. Center: Jennifer 

Dundas, Rob Lowe, Jodie Foster, Paul McCrane. Front: 


Seth Green with the Berry Family dog, Sorrow. 





area, in fact, just north of the New England 
states themselves. 

Literally, any way they looked at it, 
Canada offered perfect location sites. Evena 
backward glance by Richardson proved 
fruitful. ““We were touring along the banks 
of the St. Lawrence River, 300 miles east of 
Montreal, when I looked back to see a ferry 
boat that regularly traverses the river to the 
resort of Tadoussac,” Richardson ex- 
plained. “It was there that I spotted a red 
rooftop in the distance. It intrigued me so, 
that we took the next departing ferry to 
Tadoussac and found the red roof on a 
choice hotel location for the Arbuthnot-by- 
the-Sea sequences.” 

The first three weeks were spent on scenes 
for the first of three Hotel New Hampshires, 
with the necessary New England look 
properly represented by a red brick mansion 
in St. Hilaire, a small town south of 
Montreal. Originally a seigneury dating 
from the feudal period of the late 1700s, the 
mansion and grounds provided interior and 





exterior locations, while the void stables 


Advertising supplement to The Boston Phoenix 
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functioned as make-up, wardrobe, and 
dining areas for the cast and crew. 

For the second Hotel New Hampshire, 
the perfect Viennese look was shot in the old 
section of Montreal, more precisely in a 
vacant stone building also dating from the 
18th century. 








Nastassja Kinski, Rob Lowe and Jodie Foster 

The architecture and landscape of Maine 
| for the third and final Hotel New Hamp- 
.| shire was found duplicated in the resort 


town of Tadoussac. Four hundred miles 
east of Montreal, on the north bank of the 
St. Lawrence River, the romantic Grand 
Hotel provided the essential contrast to the 
darker realism of the first two Hotels New 
Hampshire. Fronting the water, the Grand 
Hotel was built in 1942 on the same site as 
the original Grand Hotel had been built in 
the mid-1800s. The storybook Grand, a 
pristine white with bright green shutters and 
brilliant red rooftop, provided spectacular, 
dreamy visuals for the important fantasy 
sequences which open and close the film. 
The Tadoussac shoot completed in nine 





Paul McCrane and Jodie Foster with Beau Bridges in a 
Berry Family discussion. 


days, the 125 members of the cast and crew 
moved back to Montreal to complete “The 
Hotel New Hampshire” with several New 
York City street scenes and hotel interiors, 
the latter of which were divided between 
Montreal’s intimate Mt. Royal Hotel and its 
more spacious Windsor Hotel. 

On June 28, 1983, 55 days after Irving 
and Richardson clinked champagne glasses 
and set the cameras rolling, “The Hotel 





New Hampshire” wrapped with a sequence 


| Shot outside an expansive, wide-columned 
' church in Montreal, which doubled for the 
| occasion as the Vienna State Opera House. 
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Wildcat, the magnificent, major ENTER TO WIN at either 
ski area — “The Big One” — is Harvard Bookstore Cafe, 
only four miles away and boasts 190 Newbury Street. 


one of the longest ski seasons in 
the East. You may ski from 
November through April. 


(Open Mon. thru Sat., 
9:30 am-10:00 pm 
and Sun. 12-8 pm) or 


Harvard Bookstore in 
Cambridge, 1256 Mass. Ave., 
(Open Mon. thru Sat., 

8:30 am-! 1:00 pm) 





Wildcat Townhouse Resort 
consists of 10 independently 
owned year-round vacation 
homes, each able to 





accommodate up to eight guests, 
situated on 31 acres of splendid, 
forested land, bordered on one 
side by Route |6 — the Skier’s 
Highway — and the 750,000- 
acre White Mountain National 
Forest on the other. 





Drawing to be held March 9, 1984. 


Whatever your winter pleasure, 
you'll find it here. Come for the 
skiing. ... you'll stay for the fun. 
For Instant Reservations call Nora 
at (603) 466-3326 and ask for 
Wildcat Package Plan. 
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odie Foster plays Franny, the eldest 
Berry daughter, in Orion’s “The 
Hotel New Hampshire.” She per- 


ceives that timid brother John 
(played by Rob Lowe) is deeply in love with 
her. The unorthodox resolution of this 
passion is postponed many years because of 
Franny’s reaction to being gang-raped by 
preppies. She is avenged and finds happi- 
ness as a famous actress and wife of an ex- 
professional football player. 
Jodie Foster, the versatile, amazingly 
mature child star of American and inter- 
national films of the 1970’s, was born in 1963 
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Left to right: Beau Bridges, Wallace Shawn, Jodie 
Foster, Jennifer Dundas, and Rob Lowe. 


in Los Angeles. Performing professionally 
from the age of three, she began acting in 


television commercials as the original “Cop- 
pertone Girl.” She began her dramatic 
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career a year later in an episode of 
“Mayberry, R.F.D.,” a_ television series 
which featured her older brother Buddy in a 
continuing role. She later played regular 
roles in ‘The Courtship of Eddie’s Father,” 
“My Three Sons,” and “Paper Moon.” 


ob Lowe plays John Berry, the 
impressionable, sensitive adoles- 
cent around whom unfolds much 
of the story of “The Hotel New 
Hampshire.” He manages to steer a more or 
less steady course through the tragic-comic 
minefield of his family’s existence. While 
seemingly the most normal of the lot, John 
Berry has his moments of greatness — 
imagined or real — as when he tries to 
prevent his sister Franny’s rape, or reluctant- 
ly allows himself to be seduced by the good- 
humored waitress-maid at the first Hotel 
New Hampshire. But he proves as unpredic- 
table as the other Berrys for though in love 
with Franny all along, he ends up marrying 
Susie The Bear and in the process, cures 
both her insecurities and lesbian tendencies. 





astassja Kinski portrays Susie 
The Bear, a Sarah Lawrence 
College dropout, who, fright- 
ened to face the world, hides 
herself in a bear suit. Susie also masks her 
fears by presenting a cynical face to 









everyone. But through her relationships 
with Freud, Franny, and John Berry, she 
finally is able to free herself, discard her 
bear suit, and deal with the real world. 
Nastassja Kinski, the international film 
enchantress of the 1980's, is a dark-haired, 
green-gray eyed beauty who has that 
indefinable something that spells star quali- 
ty. She first blazed on the American scene in, 
1980 in the title role of Roman Polanski’s 
“Tess.” The sensuality of her performance 
was praised by film audiences and critics 
alike, and earned her the Golden Globe 
Award for the Best New Female Star of the 


sal 





Jodie Foster and Nastassja Kinski. 


Year. Inevitably, Ms. Kinski was compared 
to European film goddesses of the past, but 
she has a sultry, high voltage screen 
presence and a remarkable talent that is 





uniquely her own. 
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Harvard Bookstore in Cambridge, 1256 Massachusetts Ave., 
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30 Harvard Book Store Café 


Harvard Bookstore Cafe, 190 Newbury Street, 


Open Mon. thru Sat., 8:30 a.m.-11:00 p.m. 


Walk into either 
Harvard Bookstore 
location and 

enter to win 

a vacation for two 

at Wildcat Mountain. 
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Continued from page 1 
used to snarl about peace, love, 
and understanding? 
Nevertheless, understanding is 
precisely what Peter Leroy is 
after in relating his autobiogra- 
phy. In the peaceable, faintly 
fictional town of Babbington, 
New York, this beloved scion of 
an extended family that includes 
two sets of grandparents and a 
great-granny all within bicycling 
distance has so far traced his 
history from crib (My Mother 
Takes a Tumble) to credulous 
pre-preadolescence (The Girl in 
the White Fur Muff), pursuing 
such philosophical inquiries as 
Do Clams Bite?, Life on the 
Bolotomy (the Bolotomy is the 
river of Babbington), The Static of 
the Spheres, and the fable of The 
Fox and the Clam. The riddles 
young Peter seeks to make sense 
of are as inconsequential as the 
preponderance of Studebakers in 
the driveways of No Bridge Road 
and as cosmic as life — well, you 
know — itself. Particularly as 
expounded at the local hangout, 
Corinne’s Fabulous Fruits of the 
Sea, where clams are the lingua 
franca: ‘Porky White, slurping 
down a few necks flavored with 
some pepper and lemon one 
night, said to me, ‘You know, 
they’re a lot like women, clams. 
The older ones are kinda tough 
and wily, but they have real 
flavor. Those in their prime are 
sort of the standard, the ideal, but 
since they’re what most people 
want, the real connoisseur gener- 
ally wants something else. Now, 
the younger ones, well, they are 
tenderer, and there are times 
when tenderness is all, but after a 
few you find yourself wanting 
something you can chew on. And 
the ones that are too young are a 
guilty pleasure; you know that 
you shouldn’t even consider 
them, but every once in a while, 
when no one’s looking... ’” 
Quahogs are a recurrent theme 
— indeed, Peter Leroy is a 
veritable roman-a-clam. The 
hardshell bivalves serve as run- 
ning (or rather, floating) joke, 
talisman, and cash crop. (Speak- 
ing of cash, Kraft correctly iden- 
tifies this mollusk as Mercenaria 
mercenaria, though I assumed he 
was kidding until I looked it up.) 
The crunch of shells being driven 
over in clamshell driveways and 
the snap of a fried and batter- 
covered bivalve being bitten into 
are among Leroy’s earliest mem- 
ories. The mysteries of culling 
(sorting clams by size), tonging 
(manipulating a submerged, 
long-handled clam basket from 
the deck of a gently pitching 
boat), and treading (probing for 
clams in the soft sand of a 
shallow bay with one’s toes) are 
passed from father to son. As old 
as wampum, as slangy as a 
sawbuck, as chic as a raw bar, 


inexhaustible metaphor so far. 
But no matter how foolish-seem- 
ing the stony-shelled little bug- 
gers render all of man’s efforts to 
catch them, the clam fisherman in 
Leroy’s eyes remains an_in- 
timidatingly virile keeper of an 
ancient flame. 

One of the pleasures of a serial 
novel (besides the comforting 
certainty that there will be more 
episodes to come) is the recur- 
rence of certain conventions and 
gambits. Each installment, for 
instance, begins with a dedi- 
cation to Kraft’s wife and a 
literary quote. Beyond his ob- 
vious delight in the formalities of 
belles lettres (perhaps under- 
standable in an author who earns 
his bread and butter writing 
textbooks), the quotes are 
provocatively chosen. That randy 
reminiscer Dylan Thomas ushers 
in Do Clams Bite? and its child’s- 
eye perspective on sexuality. A 
passage from Lolita introduces 
the nympet-crowded 
schoolrooms of The Girl in the 
White Fur Muff. In the pages that 
follow, characters central to one 
episode drop out only to reappear 
three installments down the line. 
Maps, diagrams, extracts from 
primers and guidebooks, and 
full-page ads from the Bab- 
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clams have proven to be an 





Will this man ever clam up? 


bington Clam Council are scat- 
tered throughout. Subplots, like 
Peter’s mother’s possibly de- 
sirous glances toward neighbor 
Dudley Beaker, keep threatening 
to hatch later; promising threads 
dangle like those in Veronica 
McCall's thin, soft, beige wool 
dress. The Girl in the White Fur 
Muff is the latest in the series, 
bringing the total of Leroy 
volumes to six and Peter to the 
end of the fourth grade. By the 
time we catch up to the adult 
Peter, the cast will have attained 
Dickensian proportions — but 
Dickens was a serial writer too. 
Most of what we know about 
the mature Peter (he lives on an 
island in Bolotomy Bay, he has a 
wife, he writes) comes from 
another recurring convention, the 
preface. A_ philosophical tone 
predominates: the prefaces are 
where we most often meet the 
meditative Porky White. There 
we learn that stucco on a house, 
like icing on a cake, is a symbol of 
the fragile fagade that ‘the striv- 
ing lower middle class ... works 
so hard to maintain.” There we 
learn more about life: “Some 
people’s lives are the kind of 
chowder made with cream, 
which is quite acceptable, but 
others’ are the kind made with 











tomatoes which can be superb, 
especially with a little cayenne.” 
It’s also in the prefaces that big 
Peter tries to reconcile his actual 
memories with his fictional ad- 
justments, to hold the glass of his 
reminiscences up to the clear 
light of historical verification, to 
untangle the skeins of reality and 
unreality that have gotten twisted 
up together like DNA. 

Come to think of it, that’s sort 
of the theme of the whole series. 
My Mother Takes a Tumble sets 
the tone with an exchange of 
letters in which Dudley Beaker 
writes in the voice of a lonely and 
risqué (read: golddigging) young 
woman as part of a money- 
making scheme; a woman named 
Eliza begins to answer the letters 
in a burst of sympathetic lone- 
liness, but she writes as a man, 
choosing as her nom de plume 
the name of a fellow office 
worker whom she wishes she 
had the courage to pursue. Are 
you following this? No wonder, 
then, that by the time Peter is 
nine he decides that the best 
thing to do with a new camera 
“would be to avoid using film 
until I had acquired some poise 
— if only enough so that | 
wouldn't take pictures that | 
would really regret.’’ Of course, 
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In the easy 
interplay of 
sophistication 
and small- 
towniness, in 
his affection 
for the 
contemplative 
rituals of life, 
and, above all, 
in his general 
benevolence, 
Kraft recalls 
E.B. White. 


he continues to pose his subjects 
and line up his shots with pas- 
sionate care. 

In the easy interplay of sophis- 
tication and small-towniness, in 
Kraft’s affection for the con- 
templative rituals of (male) life 
(engine starting, workbench tidy- 
ing, clam sorting), in the dignity 
he allows nursery-school teach- 
ers, small children, and aging but 
still randy women, and, above all, 
in his general benevolence, Kraft 
recalls E.B. White — but a White 
minus the talking mice and 
spiders. In fact, there is very little 
of the fantastic in Peter Leroy 
just a gradual edging toward the 
improbable in a store called Two 
Regular Joes Electrical Gadgets or 
in a magazine named The Im- 
practical Craftsman. 

The Babbington that Leroy 
describes is situated remarkably 
near Babylon, New York, where 
Eric Kraft grew up: same length 
river, same shaped bay, same 
clams. Lying about a third of the 
way out along Long Island’s 
south shore, Babylon-ington is 
closer to Levittown than to the 
fashionable Hamptons. Never- 
theless, its clammy pastoral peace 
has been punctured both by 
highways and snobbish summer 
visitors. (The pretensions of the 
latter, with their snippy sniffing 
at the “‘molluscan hoopla’”’ of the 
annual Clam Fest, are deliciously 
skewered in a guidebook ex- 
tracted in Life on the Bolotomy). 
Like Peter, Kraft was raised in a 
house with his maternal grand- 
parents, went to hardware stores, 
tried to live up to the clammies’ 
Long John Silver swagger. Again 
like Peter, Kraft doesn’t live there 
anymore. Peter's island over- 
looks the town; Kraft and his wife 
(whom he’s known since high 
school) maintain their per- 
spective from Newburyport, 
which, he says, is more like the 
Babylon as they remember it — 
the charm and personality rather 
than the garden apartments. It is 
on such dubious architectural 
foundations as these that Bab- 
bington is built. Still, the fictional 
town thrives on Kraft’s nostalgia, 
which is fondly and healthily 
punctured by an_ irrepressible 
sense of the absurd. 

Peter’s friend Raskol (short for 
Raskolnikov) tells a story late one 
night about exploring a culvert 
on the other side of the bay. 
“When I got to the end,” he says, 
“| thought I had made the biggest 
discovery anybody ever made. 
There it was, right there in front 
of me, this other world that 
looked just like this one, but a 
little different.” Focused by the 
tunnel vision of memory, the 
images of Kraft’s world also come 
into a perspective that’s sharp but 
a little different. The characters, 
seen through a child’s eye, are 
larger than life, and the edges 
glow. O 











Kraft on the half shell 


hen | arrive for our lunch date 
W at Weylu’s Wharf, a mild- 

mannered, 4Qish Eric Kraft 
and his wife, Madeline, she elegant in a 
veiled hat, are already sipping Gibsons. 
We have met to eat clams and discuss 
Peter Leroy (not necessarily in that 
order), and it is fitting that the man who 
has already, in print, exhibited an out- 
of-stater’s misguided preference for 
tomato-and-cayenne-flavored chowder 
should select spicy, Szechuan-sauced 
littlenecks as his Boston clams-of- 
choice. While we wait for the food to 
arrive, the talk naturally turns to 
bivalves. 

“Really, it’s funny that clams play 
such a big part in Peter Leroy,” says 
Kraft. “What started me was a memory 
from the end of high school. My 
parents put up the money for a boat, 
and my friend Eddie and I were going 
to make all of our expenses for college. 
In 1961 a good clamdigger could make 
$85 a day. Of course you didn’t have to 
buy the kind of boat we bought...” 
Kraft’s face takes on a dreamy ex- 





pression, and we are launched into a 
Peter Leroyish adventure full of heroic 
efforts and thumping pratfalls. It ends 
up with three would-be fishermen from 
the next town down the road, who 
decided that the life of a milkman 
hadn’t enough romance and in their 
innocent eagerness to swagger like 
clammies became the owners of a 
sinking ship. By the time our own clams 
arrive, it’s difficult to tell whether Kraft 
is still reminiscing or has begun con- 
structing the outline of installment 23. 
It’s comforting to learn that the true 
author of “Clams — the chewy snack in 
the sturdy pack” and other great 
slogans of the Babbington Clam Coun- 
cil (in Peter Leroy he’s described as 
having “an uncanny knack of echoing 
the tone, style, and yearning of poten- 
tial clam consumers”) should have 
been a clammy and a copywriter in real 
life — though both only briefly. 
Nowadays, practically all Kraft does is 
write. He works on Peter Leroy in the 
early mornings, turns into one half of 
Kraft & Kraft, an educational consulting 


and textbook-writing firm, from nine to 
five in the offices he and Maddy share 
in their Newburyport house, writes a 
postcard a day to his college-age sons, 
and finishes off with a record of the 
day’s doings in a photo journal the 
couple have kept for a year and a half. 
“If we forget to take a picture earlier in 
the day, we usually just take one of the 
cat before we go to bed,” Maddy 
explains. Today’s picture, though, will 
show the three of us grinning over two 
plates of ravaged clamshells (Maddy 
hates seafood). Or it will if Eric, unlike 
his alter ego Peter, actually uses film. 
Peter Leroy began publication in 
1982, with the installments scheduled 
to appear four times a year. Kraft’s 
actual rate of production is closer to 
three, but this does not represent any 
lessening of ambition. “For each of the 
next eight books I know what the little 
nugget is, but I don’t know exactly what 
Peter is going to do. He'll leave 
Babbington at some point. Corinne’s 
Dockside Bordello becomes a fern bar 
of the same name.” There is no end in 


sight. “With any luck,” Kraft says, “by 
the time I give up, the new reader of 
Peter Leroy will have to go to the store 
with a pickup truck.” 

Does he ever get home-town 
Babylon and fictional Babbington con- 
fused? “I always think, how could it 
seem true? Because I know things 
didn’t happen that way. But my friend 
Eddie, the one from the clam boat, 
really identifies with the stories. He was 
talking to me about Life on the 
Bolotomy [that’s the episode in which 
Peter and his friend Raskol build a boat 
and take a trip upriver]. Eddie said, ‘I 
like the part where we’re pushing the 
boat through the vines Kraft 
pauses. ‘You know, Eddie and I never 
did that, or anything like that... .” 

When the fortune cookies arrive, Eric 
is the last to reach for one. His fortune 
reads, ‘You will never need to worry 
about a steady income. Be thankful for 
this.” He is enormously pleased. I am, I 
confess, smitten with envy. The whole 
thing is too good to be true. Could the 
man who once sold a leaking clam boat 
to a trio of unsupecting milkmen 
possibly have bribed the kitchen? 

— AS. 
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Harry 


Continued from page 6 

face looks amorphous and bland- 
ly handsome here, and his line 
readings might have been pol- 
ished at the Bruce Jenner 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. Odd- 
ly enough, he’s cast as an artist — 
a painter of splotchy modern 
masterpieces that are supposed to 
be expressions of his eccentric 
soul, and that he tries (unsuc- 
cessfully) to hawk at a roadside 
stand. Forsythe’s Sam Marlowe is 
the Strong, Upstanding Man of 
the community, but he’s also a 
happy weirdo: when he stumbles 
upon Harry’s corpse he im- 
mediately stops to paint it, and he 
also has a slightly unwholesome 
crush on Jennifer Rogers (20- 
year-old Shirley MacLaine, look- 
ing pert in her first screen per- 
formance), the town’s alluring 
young widow. The pair are offset 
by another, older romantic duo: 
the jovial Captain Wiles (Ed- 
mund Gwenn) and the per- 
snickety Miss Ivy Gravely 
(Mildred Natwick), who carry on 
their courtship with due proprie- 
ty, over tea and blueberry muf- 
fins. 

As played by Hitchcock vet- 
eran Edmund Gwenn (who was 
79 at the time), Captain Wiles is 
the movie’s one funny character. 
A retired tugboat captain who 
still traipses around in_ his 
Hudson River regalia, he’s one of 
those spaced-out, not-quite-daf- 
fy-enough-for-the-nuthouse ec- 
centrics who’s convinced every- 
one in town he used to sail the 
seven seas, and the doughy, 
sawed-off Gwenn makes him a 
figure at once wacko and cuddly. 
When his mouth drops open and 
puckers in amazement, he looks 
like a leprechaun with irregulari- 
ty; romancing Miss Gravely with 
an innocent gleam in his eye, he’s 
like an 11-year-old kid asking the 
girl next door over for milk and 
cookies. It’s the captain’s fate to 
stumble upon Harry’s body while 
out rabbit hunting, and he loses 
no time convincing himself it was 
one of his misguided bullets that 
killed the man. The joke, of 
course, is that the captain 
couldn't hurt a fly 

There are other suspects: Jen- 
ny, for instance, who was mar- 
ried to Harry and who confesses 
that she popped him with a milk 
bottle the previous evening; old 


Miss Gravely, who hit him on the 
head with the heel of her shoe 
when he tried to take advantage 
of her behind the bushes. These 
little revelations could have been 
amusing if we’d seen a glimmer 
of malice beneath the smiles of 
the quaint New England 
characters. The multiple-suspect 
plot is, after all, a throwaway 
treatment of the “transference of 
guilt” theme that Hitchcock buffs 
have traced throughout his work; 
what's more, there’s a suggestion 
that, for Miss Gravely at least, all 
this death in the community is 
sexually titillating. But Mildred 
Natwick and the other per- 
formers don’t have any sweet- 
and-sour zest. And the reason, | 
think, is that the naughty per- 
versities of The Trouble with 
Harry seem to belong to the 
scriptwriter and not to the 
characters — the way the gim- 
mick in a bad Saturday Night 
Live sketch does. When everyone 
starts exhuming Harry’s corpse, 
it’s hardly the wicked bit of 
business Hitchcock must have 
envisioned. Straining to be 
outrageous, he ends up being 
merely laborious. 

Hitchcock should have re- 
alized that The Trouble with 
Harry was all wrong for him. His 
movies have always depended 
on his ability to play games with 
point of view, thereby easing us 
into the minds of his characters. 
In North by Northwest, it’s our 
identification with Cary Grant 
that ushers us through the 
preposterous roller-coaster of a 
plot; Grant isn’t just the “hero,” 
he’s the film’s guiding conscious- 
ness, and his anxieties and 
motivations from scene to scene 
make up the true skeleton of the 
narrative. Here, everyone on 
screen (even the relatively sub- 
dued Forsythe) is such a bona 
fide fruitcake that there’s no 
identification, no kernel of sanity 
to counterbalance the quirky 
story. Watching this movie, you 
realize it’s no accident that Psy- 
cho, Hitchcock’s most horrifying 
film, is also one of his funniest. 
For this director, comedy was an 
essential by-product of fear and 
suspense — not the other way 
around. O 


Trailers 


Continued from page 6 
his brows high above this 
doleful plane. 


Carpi stumbles chiefly in his 
idealization of Edo: though the 
role’s written with more than a 
hint of selfishness, the director 
seems as greedily infatuated with 
Pierre Malet’s Michelangelesque 
face as Guglielmo is, and he 
never pokes behind it. If Edo’s 
lustiness inspires a kind of music 
making different from that the 
older men’s monastic devotion 
produces, Carpi never suggests 
how. For a film that treats the 
personal lives of creative artists, 
Basileus keeps public per- 
formance and private life 
hermetically sealed off from each 
other, so there’s no way to tell 
whose side Carpi is on, Apollo or 
Dionysus. The presentation of 
music is grudging throughout, 
anyway; we get only brief clips of 
the quartet playing the final °0 
seconds of famous pieces, and 
we're supposed to accept their 
genius on the testimony of the 
surges of applause they receive. 
It’s no surprise, then, that the film 
emerges with no theory about the 
germination of artistic talent; 
after a while it seems to lose 
interest in the subject entirely, 
even though its story hangs on it. 
Basileus Quartet works, nonethe- 
less, on a more modest level — as 
a regretful debunking of 
enervated highbrow culture. Its 
characters spend their lives tour- 
ing the snobbish meccas of Eu- 
rope — from Geneva to Paris to 
Munich to a last stand in, of 
course, Venice; but in the end 
they’re as rudderless as the most 
untalented morons. At the Nick- 
elodeon. 

— Scott Rosenberg 


STRANGE 
INVADERS 


n the ‘50s Americans used to 
I worry about the family a lot; 

it always seemed someone — 
be he Martian, communist, or 
high-school dope dealer — was 
trying to bust our most revered 
nuclear institution. That period’s 
paranoia left us a varied legacy of 
national hostility, but in the ‘50s 
films that zeroed in on the 
paranoid mood, the threat always 
centered on the family. In In- 
vasion of the Body Snatchers, the 
first to notice the invasion is a 
little boy who keeps insisting, 
“That's not my mother!” The film 
that exposed the more terrestrial 
alien in our midst — “the threat 
of communism” — couched its 
arguments and fears in terms of 


familial tensions: it was called My 


.Son John. At a time when the US 


was richer and more militarily 
secure than at any time in its 
history, a pervasive sense of 
unease and disquiet informed its 
popular culture. 

In Strange Invaders, filmmaker 
Michael Laughlin tries to tap into 
those unsettling emotions by 
using the cinematic language of 
the ‘50s in his story of alien 
visitors. According to Laughlin’s 
‘back story,” 25 years ago, in tiny 
Centerville, Illinois, a spaceship 
landed and beings from another 
planet took over the bodies of the 
town’s residents. One of the 
aliens, a nice young woman 
(Diana Scarwid), was sent to New 
York to have closer encounters 
with earth life — which she did 
by marrying a Columbia Uni- 
versity entomologist (Paul 
LeMat) and having a daughter. 
But now, the aliens are going 
back home, and they want the 
daughter to go with them. The 
mother tries to help her family 
but can’t; before too long, the 
professor has hooked up with a 
reporter for a national scandal 
sheet (Nancy Allen), and they’re 
off to the Midwest to do battle 
with the aliens. 

The first requirement of any 
science-fiction movie is that it 
have some scary moments, and 
Strange Invaders has its share of 
hair-raising episodes. But Laugh- 
lin wants to do more than just 
scare us — he’s quoting rather 
than remaking a ‘50s sci-fi film. 
The problem is, his attitude keeps 
shifting, from respect to irony to 
parody, and the mixture becomes 
dizzying as the approaches spill 
over into one another. By the 
middle of the film we’re not sure 
how seriously we’re supposed to 
take the action on screen. 

The funny/sinister combina- 
tion is most successful when the 
aliens appear. Their under- 
standing of earth culture is broad 
but not too deep, and their 
clothes and cars are locked into a 
1958 time capsule. When Charles, 
the professor, first visits 
Centerville, he suffers from an 
acute sense of dislocation under- 
scored by the deadpan seri- 
ousness with which the residents 
wear their rolled-up jeans. And 
when an alien tries to enter a 
New York apartment as a 
padded-shouldered Avon Lady, 
the broad lampoon quickly gives 
way to menace. 

Earth beings, however, don’t 
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suffer this treatment too well. 
Laughlin spends a lot of the film’s 
midsection detailing the incipient 
romance between Charles and 
Betty, but it never quite gets off 
the ground, partly because he 
jokes around with the role of the 
reporter in sci-fi movies. News- 
paper people have always been 
wise-guy stand-ins for the au- 
dience, defusing skepticism by 
giving voice to it on screen (for 
instance, in the original The 
Thing, after a scientist describes 
the monster, a reporter pipes up, 
“You mean it’s an intelligent car- 
rot?”). But when Laughlin broad- 
ens an already humorous figure 
into a ditzy dissembler, he seems 
to be shrugging off his own ef- 
forts with some campy humor 
that makes it hard to take any- 
thing the character does seri- 
ously. 

If Laughlin’s dramatic memory 
of ‘50s sci-fi is fitful, his visual 
memory for a large part of ‘50s 
films is acute. The year 1954 saw 
the introduction of Cinemascope 
and the widening of the filmic 
frame to a proportion twice what 
it had been. For the next few 
years directors were concerned 
with how to compose in the new 
shape and how to fill a frame that 
could show a vast desert but nota 
medium shot of a man standing 
at a table. Laughlin evinces a 
genuine nostalgia for the almost 
tactile pleasures of late-’50s mov- 
ing pictures, and he takes them as 
a cue for his own shots, alter- 
nating heavy, looming gables 
with open fields that give way to 
a vanishing perspective. He edits 
these shots together with a skill 
that lends the film a dynamism 
its characterizations sorely lack; 
the audience can depend on its 
eyes being rewarded even as its 
ears are punished. 

Most confusing of all is the 
ambivalent view of the menace 
the visitors represent. For the 
most part these aliens are not 
benevolent kids’ toys but, under 
their human disguises, ugly, 
dangerous lizards with easily 
provoked tempers. Laughlin 
leaves no doubt as to the seri- 
ousness of the little girl’s plight 
when the creatures trap her 
aboard the space craft. Yet he 
again pulls the rug out from 
under his own film when he 
springs an unexpected, and un- 
deserved, happy ending. He does 
have cinematic intelligence, and 
there are many promising mo- 
ments in Strange Invaders. Per- 
haps now that he’s exorcised 
these filmic ghosts from the past, 
he can set about making his own 
movie. At Copley Place. 

— Henry Sheehan 


Mifune 


Continued from page 6 

the MFA this coming Thursday), 
not to mention the yakuza zang- 
ster (kind of a countersamurai) of 
Drunken Angel (March 29). That 
Kurosawa directed all these mov- 
ies may be less a matter of his 
shaping the lumpen clay of the 
actor than of his recognizing the 
expressive base of Mifune’s per- 
sonality (a point this series 
should help to clarify). At any 
rate, Mifune’s performances in 
these films are all grounded in 
the resolution of the contradic- 
tions between the characters’ 
personalities and their predica- 
ments. 

In The Seven Samurai, Mifune 
is a warrior pledged to loyalty but 
left without a lord; in Stray Dog 
he’s the defender of a society 
that’s dissolving even as he 
searches for the symbol of his 
authority, a gun; in Drunken 
Angel, he’s a fetishist of worldly 
goods dying in a slum. And in the 
newly reissued The Hidden For- 
tress, he’s a general devoted to 
his clan even as it is being wiped 
out. These are heroes devoted to 
causes that are being betrayed by 
the world around them, and 
though in this country the mas- 
terless-samurai films are often 








compared to Westerns, their dis- 
enfranchised champions are 
more like the detectives of film 
noir. Just as those private eyes 
were lost in a chaos of moral 
confusion, so Mifune’s characters 
are champions of a code with an 
ever diminishing number of dis- 
ciples. 

The American actor closest to 
Mifune may well be the Robert 
Mitchum of Out of the Past or the 
remake of Farewell, My Lovely. 
In both of these films Mitchum 
plays characters who would 
rather be discarded than part 
with their codes of conduct. 
Mifune’s characters feel the same 
way, and though they prefer to 
fight to the death (winning more 
often than not), it’s usually in a 
losing cause. He and Mitchum 
also share a strange passivity. 
Although fearless and strong, 
Mifune’s characters usually have 
to be incited to action. And in 
High and Low, he is denied the 
possibility of action at all. A 
powerful business executive 
whose child has been kidnapped, 
he is forced to wait in a luxurious 
apartment overlooking a city 
slum as junior executives engage 
in palace/company _ intrigues 
while down below a policeman 
follows a violent trail in pursuit of 
the criminal. Although Kurosawa 
and Mifune may be showing 
traditional samurai contempt for 
the merchant class here, they are 
also elaborating on the possi- 
bilities and limitations of action, 
on duty as a prison, on passivity 
as a natural requirement for 
order. 

The tension between passivity 
and action and the precipitous 
balance of order are explored 
more fully in The Hidden For- 
tress, the long-obscured film that 
turns out to be one of Kurosawa’s 
best, a kind of prologue to his 
Kagemusha. The action is set 
during the sengoku jidai, the 
period of civil war in Japan before 
the ascension of the Tokugawa 
shogunate; the alliances between 
feudal lords that had held the 
country together have begun to 
shred under the strains of rising 
ambitions, and neighboring lords 
have started to attack one anoth- 
er. Mifune plays Rokurota 
Makabe, a general whose clan 
has been undone by a sudden 
assault, and who now must de- 
liver his princess, the last of her 
family, to the safe hands of a 
friendly ally. He must also deliver 
the clan’s hoard of gold, its only 
hope for revival. 


Kurosawa paints over- 
whelming frescoes of destruction, 
and against this backdrop 


Makabe must move without an 
army. The general is a character 
of great power, but he’s at his 
most revealing when he can do 
nothing, when a secret fortress 
burns over a hill, when allies are 
slaughtered in the distance. 
Kurosawa and Mifune revel in 
this paradox; they even produce 
moments of humor. Passing 
through an enemy outpost, 
Makabe pretends to be a trader 
who has found part of the 
sought-after treasure on a hill- 
side. Handing over a small gold 
bar, he sits down cross-legged in 
front of an enemy commander, 
refusing to move until he gets a 
reward. Infuriated, the officer 
orders him thrown off the 
grounds; Makabe passively re- 
sists before finally yielding — 
and escaping with the gold. 

The Hidden Fortress is more 
than a showcase for Mifune — it 
is a canvas on which Kurosawa 
works his recurring symbolic 
triangle of order: earth, fire, and 
water. Yet it is almost impossible 
to imagine the movie without 
Mifune’s scowling, commanding 
presence. Stars of foreign 
cinemas are often lost in the 
strange rhythms of unfamiliar 
languages, but Mifune (like Burt 
Lancaster in The Leopard) 
creates rhythms without words, 
bridging the chasm between ac- 
tion and repose. It’s in this void 
that the essence of his acting 
resides. O 


Ping 


Continued from page 5 

on meaning from the other 
works in this jury-rigged canon 
of multiple playwrights. The 
final piece wraps up the rich, 
two-evening program with an 
equivocally mysterious triumph 
over the flesh, in the process re- 
minding us that the dramatic 
form which supplanted tragedy 
(the starting point of Sellars’s 
odyssey: Macbeth) was the mys- 
tery play. Both Chekhov's and 
Beckett’s characters are 
marooned in their despondent 
backwaters originally by their in- 
ability to believe in God. In 
“Ping,” the headliner of this 
metaphysical vaudeville, Sellars 


has concocted a vision of how 
someone might react if, just for 
an instant, Godot materialized. 0 


Big River 


Continued from page 4 

and earnest and doesn’t seem to 
act at being a boy (as Tom Der- 
rah, playing a flamboyant Tom 
Sawyer, does). And Ben Halley 
Jr.s man-mountain of a Jim, with 
his mixture of ominous strength, 
tenderness, and childlike glee, 
calls to mind the awesome pres- 
ence of James Earl Jones in that 
other play about coming of age 


among racists, ‘Master Harold’ 


. and the boys. Neither Joy nor 
Halley has a voice well suited to 
country-and-western, and 


Halley, in particular, does some 
near-operatic caterwauling. But 
their voices blend well, so the 
duets are robust and sometimes 
eerie. 

For musical reasons alone, you 
wish this Huck and Jim could 
stick together, but that is not to 
be. And Big River's final mo- 
ments have an ache that should 
start sooner. Tom, more inter- 
ested in imagined adventure than 
real, is headed back to the small- 
town strictures of St. Petersburg. 
Jim, with a loving nod, is headed 
north. And Huck is left alone, his 
friends and his boyhood shed 
like snakeskin. Only the river is 
comfort; “the sound of running 
water has a way of soothin’ you,” 
he says, squaring his slight shoul- 
ders and starting up the stairs 
Landesman has built, like a dam, 


into the river. Up Huck Finn 
climbs, away from the lowdown 
cacophony of so-called society. 
So nag on, “sivilization”; you 
know he can’t hear you when the 
water's running. 0 


Caldwell 


+ 


Continued from page 7 
Caldwell productions, and 
though they weren't all 
scenes I’d choose, I admire her 
courage in avoiding an endless 
series of snippets. I was happy to 
have the opportunity to see some 
of Caldwell’s very first produc- 
tion — the American premiére of 
Offenbach’s Voyage to the Moon 
June 18, 1958). BU’s Adelaide 

Continued on page 16 
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Caldwell 


Continued from page 15 
Bishop, the Met's Jean Kraft, the 
Joffrey Ballet's Gerald Arpino, 
and our own Donald Gramm had 
been in this production, along 
with James Billings, who was the 
only original cast member to 
reappear. He was dreadful, mug- 
ging and delivering his spoken 
lines as if the audience under- 
stood English only a syllable at a 
time. But Jeanne Ommerle and 
Joseph Evans had a delightful 
and stylish duet that made things 
all right again. (Why not have 
more of the music instead of so 
much dull dialogue?) No one 
needed to see the end of the 
second act of Tosca, however, 
especially with Shirley Verrett’s 
ridiculously overacted and bland- 
ly sung Tosca (she threw her cape 
at Scarpia and later stabbed him 
twice — once in the back!). 
Donald Macintyre (Wotan in the 
Boulez/Chéreau Ring Cycle) 
made a plausible Scarpia. Neither 
he nor Verrett had ever sung 
these roles for Caldwell. 
MacIntyre, in fact, had never 
worked with Caldwell before. 
But he instantly became the most 
imposing and expressive of her 
Flying Dutchmen in an oddly 
selected scene with Daland (the 
humorously characterful William 
Wildermann) that was staged in 
something close to the simple but 


imaginative version Caldwell 
produced at MIT in 1970. Con- 
ductor William Fred Scott, at sea 
in the Tosca excerpt, redeemed 
himself here and in the scene 
from War and Peace, which 
featured John Moulson’s moving 
and uncannily convincing im- 
personation of Pierre Bezukhov. 
There was also a final scene from 
Otello, with McCracken, in 
strong voice, Falewicz (touching 
also as Natasha), and Eunice 
Alberts as Emilia, a role now too 
high for her. Surely this veteran 
of so many Caldwell productions 
deserved more from Caldwell 
than this. 

Best of all was another long 
excerpt, two scenes from Robert 
Kurka’s The Good Solider 
Schweik, which Sarah Caldwell 
had produced at MIT’s Rockwell 
Cage in 1970. That production — 
one of her most innovative — 
used some film footage and video 
sequences blown up on a large 
screen, enlarging and comment- 
ing on the live action. At the Gala, 
she used Richard Leacock’s films 
of James Billings, while the real 
Billings, 14 years older, sang the 
role and went through the same 
eloquent motions (making paper 
cutouts and destroying them, just 
as soliders are so easily destroyed 
in a war), and the skillful way the 
time gap was bridged by Billings 
and the orchestra was positively 
chilling. 

One more little irony: the 
chronology of Caldwell produc- 


tions offered in the program 
booklet incorrectly dated the year 
of her first Otello, her con- 
troversial Rake’s Progress, and 
her adventurous Bart6k double 
bill as 1966. The actual 1966 
productions included the 
American premiéres of Rameau’s 
Hippolyte et Aricie (with Beverly 
Sills and Placido Domingo) and 
Schoenberg’s Moses and Aron, 
and the revival (for Boris 
Christoff) of her 1965 production 
— also an American premiére — 
of the original version of Boris 
Godunov. How characteristic 
that this year — _ probably 
Caldwell’s most historically sig- 
nificant and artistically successful 
— should be completely omitted 
from the chronology of her work. 
Her own deepest problem hasn't 
been finding enough money or 
the right theater, but some kind 
of fundamental and self-destruc- 
tive carelessness. The Gala was 
meant to remind us of her true 
achievements, and it did. But it 
refused to let us forget that 
problem, either. 
* - * 

“Opera is more than singing, 
you know.... There are singers 
and artists. A singer sings the 
notes, but an artist makes mani- 
fest what is behind the notes. 
That is the difference.” This is 
one of the pronouncements of 
Maria Magdalena Galas, the fa- 
mous opera star in the Ridiculous 
Theatrical Company’s produc- 
tion of Charles Ludlum’s Galas 
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(currently playing at One 
Sheridan Square in New York). 
Ludlum also directed, and, best 
of all, he plays Galas himself. 

Galas, of course, is not so 
loosely based on Maria Callas. 
“The characters in this ‘play are 
real,” says the program note, 
“only their names have been 
changed to protect the play- 
wright.” This satirical look at the 
diva, and the way divas are 
perceived and publicized, is both 
hilariously campy and, as the 
opening quotation suggests, seri- 
ous too. Many of Gala’s speeches 
are Callas’s own words, and 
though we laugh at Ludlum’s 
depiction of her self-importance, 
her real and alleged desire for 
revenge, her parvenu’s 
gaucherie, her relentless ambi- 
tion and social climbing, there is 
never the slightest question that 
she is a worthy and moving 
heroine, that her ultimate defeat 
isn’t just soap opera but tragedy. 
“Art is so great, it frightens me,” 
she admits convincingly. “I hate 
freedom,” she says near the end, 
when that is all she has left. Do 
we laugh or cry when she 
declaims before committing 
suicide: “I have no husband, no 
lover, no career, no voice, and 
there’s nothing good on tele- 
vision!” 

Ludlum’s staging is full of 
wonderful touches. Galas arrives 
in Verona, at the beginning of her 
career, on a sublime cardboard 
choo-choo. The big confrontation 
with Galas, her husband 
(Mercanteggini), and her new 
lover (Greek shipping magnate 
Aristotle Plato Socrates 
Odysseus) is staged as a Verdi 
trio, the three of them facing the 





audience and repeating over and 
over again the same phrases 
simultaneously. The first act ends 
at the notorious Rome Norma, 
which Callas walked out on mid- 
performance. We see people in a 


box seat, their backs to us, 
watching an unseen stage, and 
we hear the actual radio broad- 
cast of Callas singing “Casta 
diva.” The suicide is staged as 
the death of Butterfly, behind a 
screen, whiie Galas’s faithful ser- 
vant, Bruna, mimes the words to 
the Callas recording of “Vissi 
d’arte” — “I lived for art.” 
Ludlum is astonishing. His 
makeup makes him look like 
every Callas caricature; his eye- 
brows ought to be nominated for 
an Obie. He does wonderful bits 
with, say, an imaginary cord, as 
Galas grunts monosyllables into 
the telephone (and we under- 
stand the conversation complete- 
ly). His comic timing is phenome- 
nal. “You're too kind,” someone 
remarks. Pause. “Not at all,” 
Galas replies. Wisely, Ludlum 
doesn’t attempt to sing himself, 
but he convinces us that his is the 
body producing the _ ex- 
traordinary voice on the record- 
ings. There are probably a couple 
of time-devouring costume 
changes too many (the only time 
you feel it’s a drag show), and far 
from all the jokes work. The rest 
of the acting is mostly sub- 
Saturday Night Live. But when 
Galas speaks, however more 
flamboyant her style than the 
real Callas’s (“I am not a music 
lover, I’m a musician. I'm a 
musical instrument. I am Mu- 
sic!’’), Ludlum not only makes us 
laugh, he makes manifest what is 
behind the laughter. O 


























Benefit Jazz Concert for Gerre Adams 


Alan Dawson, James Williams, 
Billy Pierce; 
Commonground, 

Bob Mover and Friends 
Eric Jackson 


and special guests 


Sunday, March 11 at 2:00 p.m. 
Somerville Theatre, 
Davis Square, Somerville 


Tickets: $5.50 — available at Somerville Theatre box 
office, Coolidge Corner Theatre and all Strawberries 
locations. Please call 625-1084. 


For further information tune to in 


WBUR, WFNX and WGBH 


Eric in the Evening 
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Clinton 


Continued from page 7 

any popular musicians had yet 
realized. He used funk as a noun, 
a verb, an adjective, a feral 
noise; under his direction, P.Funk 
developed into a way of life. 
From their débuts, Parlia- 
ment/Funkadelic souped up bass 
horsepower, thudding volume, 
looser patterns, greater indepen- 
dence from drumming — direc- 
tion came from the bottom, not 
from verse/chorus _ structure, 
soloists, or lead singers. Horns, 
guitars, electric keyboards, and 
group vocals darted in and out, 
scraping or smoothing the low 
pulses but never conquering 
them. Guitarists Eddie Hazel and 
Mike Hampton’s most rambling 
quests were brought home by 
Bootsy Collins’s bass; the most 
jabbering jive speeches were re- 
solved by a colossal swat from 
the bottom. No matter how repe- 
titiously slow the surface licks 
became, the intrepid funk beat 
dug forward. Clinton’s sprawling 
cast of bands (at least seven) and 
band members (at least 30) and 
the still Jarger host of characters 
animating his story lines became 
increasingly baffling in the late 
‘70s, even as Parlia- 
funkadelectament singles gradu- 
ally became regular features on 
the R&B charts. Rappers and 
underground New York dance 
groups echoed (and occasionally 
simplified) Clinton’s difficult 
funk programs, until he seemed 
more like a rich databank than a 
poor relation. But in 1981, the 
network of interrelated groups 
and record contracts and label 
affiliations Clinton had_ been 
building up for a decade came 
unraveled. 

This decline damaged Clinton. 

Funkadelic stumbled com- 
mercially with Uncle Jam Wants 
You (1979), the followup to their 
Top 20 hit One Nation Under a 
Groove; without Clinton’s close 
attention spinoff outfits like 
Parlet ran aground; Bootsy Col- 
lins and keyboardist/singer Junie 
Morrison pulled their solo work 
away from the P.Funk umbrella; 
drummer Jerome Brailey jumped 
ship with splinter group Mutiny 
and outfunked his old captain in 
a début LP that explicitly con- 
demned Clinton as a tyrant and a 
hypocrite. Worst of all, a re- 
pellent hash of quickie songs by 
Parliament, Trombipulation 
(1981), was so meandering it 
suggested Clinton had chosen 
early retirement. The empire fell, 
ignominiously and it seemed for 
good, when a bogus Funkadelic 
(more dissident sidemen) put out 
the pitiful Connections and Dis- 
connections (1982) at the same 
time Warner Bros. was rejecting 
the genuine band’s first double 
album (later released as a single 
record, The Electric Spanking of 
War Babies). The message from 
the corporate heads to Clinton 
was clear: get an editor and hire 
an efficiency consultant. The 
outraged funkmaster quickly 
began cutting ties with the com- 
pany. He lay low during 1982, 
wrapping up dangling business 
deals and consolidating his most 
loyal troops more officially than 
before. The names Funkadelic 
and Parliament and Parlet and 
the Brides of Funkenstein were 
swallowed up _ in_ litigation. 
Funkadelic and its branch opera- 
tions were roughly merged into 
the P.Funk All-Stars, and Parlia- 
ment shuffled some personnel to 
reemerge under Clinton’s name. 
The cagy funk shaman stood up 
in his financial grave early in 
1983 with Computer Games, 
which scored higher in FM rock 
radio and earned more converts 
in clubs than even One Nation 
managed. 

From the start Clinton has had 
a fixation on _ beast-fable 


metaphors (“I Call My Baby 
Pussycat” was the first cut on 
Parliament's début LP, Osmium, 
back in 1970). Computer Games’ 


“Atomic Dog” performed lithe 
new tricks with electronic 
arsenals of rhythm, and “Man’s 
Best Friend/Loopzilla” presented 
a smashing animated monster 
movie in funkaround stereo. But 
Clinton knew his animal sound 
effects (like the electronic “Woof! 
Woof!” from “Atomic Dog’) cut 
deeper than simple updated 
blues hokum. One of the basic 
realizations of funk smarts is that 
you can never be certain what's 
happening around you these 
days and what it’s doing to you. 
All races, all sexes, all classes, all 
ages are trapped in a snarl of 
fantasies — too many dreamers 
would rather die alone than wake 
up and dance together. P.Funk 
are the only certain salvation: as 
one Funkadelic song put it, “You 
Got Funk, You Got Style.” You 
got identity, too; your funk is 
absolutely yours. When P.Funk 
talk to you, you're ready to talk 
back to the oppressors of the 
world — it may be doubletalk, 
but it isn’t small. In a cartoon on 
Bit Fish Clinton reports to Bell 
that the title doesn’t appear in 
any lyric or on the record or refer 
to any specific concept behind 
the songs. He can’t explain what 
the phrase means in any regular 
sense: “I jus’ like da rhythm of 
it.” He appreciates its eloquent 
funk cadence. 

Remember, though, that you 
can never be certain what's hap- 
pening — there’s a number called 


“You Shouldn’t-Nuf Bit Fish’ on 


the album. This song is a com- 
bination philosophy-of-funk lec- 
ture and address on the men- 
tal/moral state of our disunion 
according to Chairman Clinton. 
Beginning with ‘Living the Life” 
on Osmium and ‘Mommy, 
What’s a_ Funkadelic?’ on 
Funkadelic (1970), grand-over- 
view tracks that use chants, raps, 
monologues, prayers, lamenta- 
tions, free associations, inter- 
rogations, rhetorical questions, 
cryptic asides, and spasmodic 
exclamations — surprise con- 
fessions and pure glossolalia — 
appear over and over on P.Funk 
albums. Clinton delivers these 
keynote speeches with much 
more flair than the various stand- 
in singers who have tried it over 
the years. This time, his dis- 
cussions center on nuke madness 
(defense program smells like 
month-old mackerel) and Sly 
Stone’s cocaine bust (illegal-drug 
charges remain a standard red 
herring); the implication is that 
any political system that ap- 
proves of the second will have no 
qualms about endorsing the first. 
Not a strong argument, even by 
P.Funk’s evasive, slightly para- 
noid standards. But Clinton’s 
mercurial vocal delivery shores 
up his logic. He can bear down on 
an incongruous phrase that pops 
up in the middle of a number 
(like ‘‘Lor-r-rd bless this fisssh’’), 
repeat it, thicken its tone, until 
the humorous wordplay grows 
ominous, glowering. And at any 





moment, he’s apt to break the 
spell with a guffaw, a roar of self- 
congratualation, or a squea: of 
agony (like “The one that got 
away was the catch of the day,” 
referring to Clinton’s avoidance 
of the DEA). In contrast, Bootsy 
Collins’s versions of this kind of 
performance often play for gig- 
gles, bubbling along like 
burlesque patter. 

At least now it’s easier (and a 
welcome change from the early 
days of Parliament/Funkadelic) 
to get through Clinton’s maze of 
musings and face the funk on the 
other side. You can scrutinize a 
wealth of weird details, you can 
wait for funny or abrasive snip- 
pets, you can ignore the whole 
pitch and boogie. This is possible 
in part because Clinton has 
learned to give you a breather 
and the band a chance to smoke 
in the spotlight. “Bit Fish” begins 
with a trickle of wispy synth 
chirps gradually joined by mus- 
cular bass workouts (on synth, 
electric organ, and regular four- 
string), high-pitched keyboards, 
unobtrusive but mobile drums, 
and flecks of tart rhythm guitar. 
The main section of the song 
pinches a swooping synth punc- 
tuation from a classic Kool & 
the Gang arrangement — Clinton 
knows a choice reusable riff 
when he hears one; but the new 
treatment makes it a beauty. This 
upturned swish of noise signifies 
the Hook with a hook, the barb 
baited with antifunk treats that 


are hard not to bite; and too many 
heedless suckers have gulped it 
down already. But it’s the long, 
restless keyboard solo wrapping 
up “Bit Fish” that makes an 
overwhelming pitch for the track. 
Likewise, the carefully 
fragmented dialogue between 
guitars and synth on “Nubian 
Nut” cracks open the arrange- 
ment and gets to the meat of the 
song (basically a_ sarcastic, 
salacious answer/parody of Gary 
Byrd’s “The Crown” — Clinton 
knows reverence has no place in 
a pep talk about heritage). Fi- 
nally, ‘Last Dance” is the 
peacock-disco debunking Frank 
Zappa could have concocted 
before he ossified into a priggish, 
concert-hall pimp. (Well, Zappa 
was hardly a funk-pumper even 
back then — a crucial distinction 
between the two pop-empire 
builders is that Clinton never 
sank into loathing body language 
and mind blowing. And he’s 
never become self-righteous.) 
Bit Fish shakes the bars sepa- 
rating sullen electrorock and 
saucy rapfunk; the programming 
rolls as smoothly as any Parlia- 
ment LP’s. Still, it’s a showcase, 
not a hit launcher. The nonstop 
jabs and shivers from Computer 
Games brought Clinton’s anger 
and compassion to a peak — his 
legacy for an even darker, mean- 
er future. The deliberate rumi- 
nations and tweaks from Bit Fish 
are more like a well-earned en- 


core bow. 0 
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SATURDAY 


Noon (2) Frontline: The Campaign for Page One. 
Repeated from last week. A look at the power and 
influence of the press in regard to presidential 
campaigns and politics. 

Noon (56) Creation of the Humanoids (movie). In 
the months after (nuclear war, natch) surviving 
humans are pitted against tribes of purplish green 
robots. It’s always something. 

1:00 (4) Basketball. LSU vs. Kentucky. 

1:15 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Hartford 
Whalers. 

2:00 (2) Nova: Wil/ | Walk Again? Repeated from last 
week. A rehearsal of the ongoing medical debate 
over possible cures for paralyzing spinal injuries. 
2:00 (7) Basketball. St. John’s vs. Villanova. 

3:00 (2) Nature: The Master Builders. Repeated 
from last week. Wildlife filmmaker Michael Richards 
presents a study of nest feathering in its purest 
form. Birds and their architecture. 

3:00 (4) Basketball. Nevada vs. Oklahoma. 

4:00 (38) Basketball. Providence vs. Pitt. 

4:00 (56) Time Travelers (movie). Preston Foster 
stars in a time-travel yarn about two men who 
venture into the past and wind up in Chicago on the 
eve of the 1871 fire. Perhaps the noise from the time 
machine scared Mrs. O'Leary's cow. 

5:30 (2) From Star Wars to Jedi: The Making of a 
Saga. A family special. Also a hype for three movies 
that need no further publicity. Mark Hamill narrates 
this 90-minute look at George Lucas’s special- 
effects mill and creature factory. Note: we smell a 
pledge week on Channel 2. So be prepared for 
some of the most compelling public-television 
programming mixed with programming only slightly 
less boring than local-access cable fare. 

8:00 (2) Woody Guthrie: Hard Travelin’. A musical 
tribute to the Depression’s greatest populist 
hitmaker, featuring Holly Near and Arlo Guthrie. 
This goes on until 9:40 p.m. Expect some industrial- 
grade annoyance in the form of on-air begging. Last 
summer, WGBH had some viewers (ourselves, we 
modestly point out, included) do some short promo 
spots complaining about pledge programming. The 
idea was that if people would contribute without 
being made to suffer, the Channel 2 folks would be 
more than happy to drop the pledge-week scheme. 
Didn't work. Apparently this does. There is no 
justice. 

8:00 (56) Pal Joey (movie). Frank Sinatra and Rita 
Hayworth star with Kim Novak and Elizabeth 
Patterson in George Sidney's 1957 movie from 
Rodgers and Hart’s musical of the same name. 
Good songs, but so much of the '50s that you may 
not be able to tolerate it. 

9:40 (2) The Everly Brothers’ Rock and Roll 
Odyssey. A musical tribute to the Everly Brothers, 
featuring film clips of their greatest hits, plus 
complimentary interviews with Chet Atkins and 
Linda Ronstadt. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘Nick of Time.” 
11:00 (56) Star Trek, ‘‘The Corbomite Maneuver.”’ 
11:30 (2) Austin City Limits. Music from Jimmy 
Buffet. 

11:30 (5) High Noon (movie). We like this, actually. 
We're just more than a little tired of it. Gary Cooper 
and Grace Kelly deal with the Big Issues on the 
streets of the Old West. 

11:30 (38) The Return of the Secaucus 7 (movie). 
John Sayles’ 16mm 1980 sleeper. Polished? No. 
Holds your interest? Very well. A reunion of former 





‘60s types brings out the best and worst of times, 
then and now. The m is muddied, which to 
our minds is wholly appropriate. 

1:15 a.m. (5) The Ziegfeld Follies (movie). From 
1946. An MGM musical featuring Fred Astaire, 
Gene Kelly, Red Skelton, Lucille Ball, Judy Garland, 
William Powell, and Fanny Brice. The plot invoived 
Mr. Zig in heaven producing an all-star revue. The 
plot is not why one watches a movie like this. 


SUNDAY 


11:00 a.m. (2) Austin City Limite. Music from 
Johnny Rodriguez and David Alien Cole. 

Noon (7) etball. The Los Angeles Lakers vs. 
the Detroit Pistons. 

Noon (38) Dallas Cowboy Cheerleaders Il (movie). 
The sequel. John Davidson takes us behind the 
sidelines for another intimate look at the no-doubt 
truly fascinating lives of professional football's 
famed sideshow. 

1:00 (2) Previn and Pittsburgh. André Previn 
conducts the Pittsburgh Symphony and is joined by 
violin superstar Itzhak Perlman. A good concert, 
with the principals representing the new order of 
serious musicians to good advantage. To be 
repeated today at 6:30 p.m. on Channel 44. 

1:00 (4) Basketball. Virginia vs. Maryland. 

2:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Hartford 
Whalers. 

2:00 (56) Charade (movie). Cary Grant, Audrey 
Hepburn, Walter Matthau (pants up, Walter?), 
James Coburn, and George Kennedy star in a '60s- 
styled sophisticated murder intrigue. It's okay. 
2:30 (7) Basketball. Indiana vs. lilinois. 

3:00 (2) The All-Time American Songbook. Dinah 
Shore hosts a musical tribute to this great from- 
sea-to-shining-sea land of ours. Featured ditties 
include folk stuff and patriotic classics. Ah, the 
romance of ‘‘Jimmy Crack Corn” (whatever that 
means). Featured artists include Judy Collins, 
Sergio Franchi, Larry Kert, Melba Moore, and 
Bobby Short. 

6:00 (2) Don't Eat the Pictures: Sesame Street at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Big Bird and his 
little friends head downtown for some mainline 
culture. 

6:30 (44) Previn and the Pittsburgh. With Itzhak 
Periman. Repeated from this afternoon at 1 p.m. 
7:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his silken 
sidekicks are joined by special guest Mark Hamill. 
8:05 (2) Nature: The Plight of the Bumblebee. Pius 
some pledge stuff that will no doubt delay the start 
of this show and everything to follow. A close look at 
the life cycle of our bumbling friends. 

9:00 (4) The Television Academy Hall of Fame. 
Initial induction ceremonies for the newly created 
TV Hall of Fame. The first video stars so honored 
include Lucille Ball, Milton Berle, Paddy Chayefsky, 
Norman Lear, Edward R. Murrow, William Paley, 
and David Sarnoff. 

9:00 (5) A Streetcar Named Desire (movie). Ann- 
Margaret, Treat Williams, Beverly D'Angelo, and 
Randy Quaid star in a remade-for-TV version of the 
Tennessee Williams drama. 

9:15 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The /rish A.M., part 
six. In which Sally is sent to England. To be 
repeated on Friday at 9 p.m. on Channel 44. 

10:00 (38) Ask the . Why doesn’t Cliff or 
somebody call us back? We really would like to be 
on the show. 

10:25 (2) Mystery: Reilly: Ace of Spies, part seven. 








Repeated from last week. Reilly goes to Russia with 
lots of money to spend. 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) Frontline: Children of Pride. A documen- 
tary on 42-year-old single parent Kojo Odo, who 
has adopted 21 sons and daughters, each of them 
with a mental or physical handicap. 

8:00 (4) The Stars Salute the US Olympic Team. A 
gathering of entertainment notables in honor of 
what went on in Sarajevo. interest wanes. 

9:00 (5) Dark Mirror (movie). Jane Seymour and 
Stephen Collins star. Seymour stars twice, as 
identical twins, one of which has been fingered as a 
murderer. She did it. No, it was she. 

9:15 (2) Great Performances: Dance in America: 
Don Quixote. Amid more dreadful pledge program- 
ming, we Mikhail Baryshnikov as poor barber 
Basil and Cynthia Harvey as Kitri, the love object of 
his life. Music by Ludwig Minkus. This performance 
was taped at the Metropolitan Opera House in April 
of 83. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘The Lateness of the 
Hour.” 


2:02 a.m. (4) Zulu (movie). One of the reasons this 
1964 adventure is always aired past decent 
people's bedtimes is that it would not be impossible 
to consider it a bit racist. Stanley Baker and Jack 
Hawkins star as the British in Africa battling 
relentless hordes of Zulu warriors. All else aside, the 
siege scenes are overwhelming. Worth a bleary- 


eyed look. 











TUESDAY 


7:30 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Washington 
Bullets. 

8:00 (2) Nova: The Underwater World of Al 
Giddings. A watery portrait of renowned under- 
water photographer Giddings, following him down 
to his work chasing whales and white sharks and 
exploring the remains of a sunken Japanese fleet. 

8:00 (7) Stars, with David Steinberg. David 
Steinberg hosts a one-hour prime-time interview 
show featuring Burt Reynolds, Dudley Moore, and 
Mel Brooks. 

8:00 (38) Cat Ballou (movie). Refreshing as it is 
unconventional, this 1965 Western holds your 
attention by never declaring its intentions. Jane 
Fonda stars with Lee Marvin. Musical interludes 
provided by Nat King Cole and Stubby Kaye. 

9:00 (7) Calamity (movie). Jane Alexander 
stars as one of those pouty Western women who 
get better looking as their legends grow. Cosmetics 
aside, this biography is based on letters Calamity 
sent to her daughter and promises a bit more 
authenticity than your run-of-the-mill cowgirl yarn. 
9:10 (2) American Pla : The Gin Game. More 
pledge stuff, followed by Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn as two old folks who run through their 
conflicting philosophies during a card _ 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, “The Trouble with 
Templeton.” 








WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) National Geographic Special: Return to 
Everest. Sir Edmund Hillary's successful climb was 
a landmark event in the Himalayas too. Not because 
people there were so impressed about the moun- 
tain, but because Hillary went on to do his own 
Peace Corps-style work in the area, building 
schools, bridges, airstrips, etc. A look at that high- 
peaks region today. 

8:00 (38) Executive Action (movie). Burt Lancaster 
and Robert Ryan star in a 1973 conspiracy-theory 
movie about a millionaire who puts a contract out 








on JFK. 
8:00 (56) The t Seven (movie). One of 
our all-time top Westerns. Yul Brynner, Steve 
icQueen, Robert Vaughn, James Coburn, and 
three other dudes ride to the rescue of a Mexican 
village terrorized by Eli Wallach. 
9:15 (2) The impossible Dream: Balloons Across 
the Atlantic. All the excitement of floating through 
the clouds with the sky above and the big deep 
below is captured in this documentary about two 
rival teams of baliloonists who tried to cross the 
Atlantic in 1977. Also, more pledge stuff. 
10:15 (2) The Hindenburg: Ship of Doom. A 
dramatized account of the great zeppelin disaster 
of 1937. Seeking to explore the question, ‘‘Was the 
tragedy an accident?” 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, “A Most Unusual 
Camera.” 





THURSDAY 


1:00 (38) Basketball. The Big East quarterfinais, 
ame one. 
$00 (38) Basketball. The Big East quarterfinals, 
= two. 

:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Calgary 
Flames. 
8:00 (2) Mystery: Reilly: Ace of Spies, part eight. 
Reilly continues his plot to overthrow Lenin and 


pleads with the Latvians for cooperation. 
8:00 (56) High-Ballin’ (movie). Peter Fonda and 





Jerry Reed star in a silly American-road adventure 
about a motorcycle guy, a former trucker, and a 
woman truck driver who defend a convoy of 
independent haulers from hijacking terrorists. 





9:10 (2) ingrid. More dumb pledge stuff, followed by 
a biography of Ingrid Bergman. Featured are film 
clips of Bergman's big-screen triumphs, plus 
interviews with Anthony Quinn, Jose Ferrer, and 
Colleen Dewhurst. 

10:00 (38) Basketball. Big East quarterfinals, game 
three. 

Midnight (38) Basketball. Big East quarterfinals, 
game four. 





FRIDAY 


7:00 (38) Basketball. Big East semifinals, game one. 
8:00 (4) The Profit Play. Smilin’ Bob Lobel 
examining sports and money, in particular salary 
negotiations. interview subjects include Larry Bird, 
M.L. Carr, and NBA commissioner David Stern. 
9:00 (2) Mario Lanza: An A Caruso. The life 
and short career of opera-star-turned-movie-star 
Mario Lanza. Voice 10, acting two. 

9:00 (38) Basketball. Big East semifinals, game two. 
9:00 (44) Masterpiece : The Irish R.M., part 
six. Repeated from Sunday at 9:15 p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Lay ot mony “Back There.” 

11:30 (38) Horse thers (movie). The Marx 
Brothers go to college. From 1932, and hosted by 
Charles Laquidara. 
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SATURDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. A dramatization 
of Mary Wilkins Freeman's The Revolt of Mother. 
12:30 to 5:00 (WGBH) Folk Heritage (live). A 
performance by Patty Larkin, plus features on 
music of the British Isles and women in bluegrass. 
1:30 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera (live). James 
Levine conducts Wagner’s Tannhduser, with Zylis- 
Gara, Troyanos, Cassilly, Monk, and Salminen. 
4:00 (WFNX) Strictly Reggae. Three hours of roots, 
rockers, and reggae. 

6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Companion (live). 
From the World Theater, Robin and Linda Williams, 
Peter Ostroushko, Greg Brown, and the Butch 
Thompson Trio. 

7:00 (WBUR) Bob and Ray. More of the routines of 
this comedy duo. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji Ozawa 
conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 73 (Hunt), 
Varése’s Arcana, and Dvo?ak’s Symphony No. 5. 
9:05 (WUNR) On the Agenda. ‘Central America 
Debated."’ A panei discussion, featuring Francisco 
Campbell, first secretary of the Nicaraguan em- 
bassy, Francisco Atschul, US representative of the 
political-diplomatic commission FDR-FMLN, and 
others. 

9:30 (WERS) Live from the Willow (live). The Neils 
Landoky Quartet. 

10:00 (WGBH) Totally Wired. The music of Mark 
Sheve and Craig Aderton. 

10:00 (WMFO) Classical Variants. Performances of 
music by Philip Glass, Hovhaness, Adams, De- 
bussy, and Stockhausen. 

10:00 (WUNR) Interview. Maryanne Jacobi dis- 
cusses her guide to Boston's private schools, 
Beyond the Catalog. 

11:00 (WGBH) Moon over Morocco. ‘‘Mojo Tickles 
the Ivories."" Part seven of this mystery series, in 
which our hero, Jack Flanders, goes to Tangier, 
Marrakesh, and the Sahara in search of the lost 
knowledge of natural magic. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Barney Wilen, 
Ricky Ford, Jan Garbarek, and Cy Touff. 


SUNDAY 


7:00 to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. An 
interview with feminist Marge Piercy, author of Fiy 
Away Home, and a look at how the Southeast 
Expressway reconstruction project will affect com- 
puters, with state DPW commissioner Robert 
Tierney. Also, Nancy Cole of InFACT discusses the 
Nestles “‘unboycott’’; business consultant Robert 
Townsend, author of Further Up the Organization, 
looks at management techniques; and sportswriter 
Robert Creamer remembers Casey Stengel 

7:00 a.m. (WHTT) Encounter. Financial expert 
Peter Passell offers a variety of ways to invest 
money intelligently; Richard Berendzen, president 
of American University, looks at problems piaguing 
the country’s schools; there's a preview of festivities 
for International Women's Day, coming up on 
March 10; and Dr. David McWhirter and Dr. Andrew 
Mattison discuss their research on pairings of men 
and gay couples. 

8:00 a.m. (WBUR) Weekend Edition. A discussion 
of what's ahead for the Democratic presidential 
candidates; a look at the Iran-iraq war and the 
implications of the closing of the Strait of Hormuz; 
and a special report on Salvadoran refugees in 
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9:00 a.m. (WFNX) Sunday Jazz Brunch. Jeff Turton 
presents the music of Sheila Jordan and Harvey 
Swartz, plus a look at the Boston Globe Jazz 
Festival. 

11:15 a.m. (WZLY) Hyacinths and Biscuits. Mem- 
bers of the Boston local of the National Writers 
Union discuss the recent membership drive and the 
April national delegates convention at 
SUNY/Purchase; also, NWU member Liz Fenton 
reads from her book, Public Testimony. 

Noon (WGBH) The Spider's Web. A dramatization 
of Rebecca Harding Davis's Life in the Iron Mills. 
1:30 (WGBH) Martin Luther: The 

niversary. The second of a six-part series examin- 
ing the life and work of Luther, using actors from the 
American Theater in Frankfurt and original music. 
Today, “Wittenberg Beer: How To Change the 
World in Your Sleep.” 

1:30 (WICN) Afternoon at the Opera. David 
Harding directs the Cheam Operatic Society in 
Sullivan's Haddon Hall. 

2:00 to 4:00 (WBRS) The Black Star Liner. 
Interviews, artist profiles, and a historical explo- 
ration of reggae and Jamaican culture. This week, 
“Tracing Roots Routes: The New Orleans Connec- 
tion.” 

2:00 (WGBH) Salzburg Festival. Cellist Yo-Yo Ma, 
pianist Elizabeth Leonskaja, and the Alban Berg 
Quartet perform Bach's Suites Nos. 1 and 5 for 
Cello Unaccompanied, Webern's String Quartet 
(Opus 28), Six Bagatelles for String Quartet, and 
Five Movements for String Quartet, and Brahms’s 
Piano Quintet in F minor. 

6:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. The best in iocal 


music. 

6:00 (WGBH) The Corporate Conscience. The 
second in a five-part series examining current 
trends in corporate responsibility. Today, ‘Patterns 
of Corporate Responsibility.”’ 

7:30 (WBUR) The World of islam. Part one of a 13- 
part series that looks at the culture and religion that 
is Islam and talks with Muslims from Morocco to 
Indonesia. Today, ‘‘A Complete Way of Life.” 

8:00 (WBUR) Concert Music. Piano works of 
Scriabin with computer-enhanced acoustics, per- 
formed by pianist Kun Woo Paik and audio 
processor John Stautner. Taped November 19, 
1983, at MIT's Kresge Auditorium. 

8:00 (WGBH) Jazz Beat from Berklee. John 
LaPorta and Bob Winter, in concert. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. A Falla 
program: Rafael Fruhbeck de Burgos conducts the 
Spanish National Orchestra in La vide breve, with 
de los Angeles, Rivadeneyra, and Higueras, and 
Atlantida, with Tarrés, Ricci, and Giménez. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. Heinrich 
Hollreiser conducts the San Francisco Opera 
Orchestra in Wagner's Lohengrin, with Lorengar 
Rysanek, Hofmann, Becht, and Ward. 

9:30 (WERS) Metrowave (live). Myrna Loy 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flower Hour. The bes' 
of the biscuit, featuring Krokus and Dio 

1230 a.m. (WROR) Boston’s Other Voice. Yet more of 
a conversation with Carol Y and Barbara Stelias, 
producer and director, respectively, of the play Not 
the Marrying Kind. 

1:00 a.m. (WROR) Mass Communications. Rever- 
end Paul E. Toms of the Park Street Church taiks 
about renovation plans for the church, and its 
175th-anniversary million-dollar fund drive. 


MONDAY 
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11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica (live). A 
performance by the piano trio Berlin. 

6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. Betty Lehrman telis 
“The Grateful Stork’; Jay O'Callahan tells ‘Orange 
Cheeks.” 

7:30 (WMFO) Things That Go Bump in the Night. 
The first of two programs featuring the Brazilian 
recordings of pianist/guitarist/composer Egberto 
Gismonti. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Liszt program: 
pianist Gyorgy Cziffra performs Liszt's transcription 
of the Overture to Wagner's Tannhduser, and 
Bernard Haitink conducts the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Symphonic Poem No. 1. 

9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. Riccardo 
Muti conducts Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 17, 
with Radu Lupu, and Scriabin’s Symphony No. 3. 
9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. Ellington's 
women vocalists — Ivie Anderson, Joya Sheriil, 
Betty Roche, and others. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Wes Montgom- 
ery and Bill Root. 


TUESDAY 


Noon (WHRB) Music of the Postwar Era. Akira 
Endo conducts the Louisville Orchestra in Crumb's 
Variazioni, the composer and contralto Beverly 
Wolff perform Rorem’s Poems of Love and Rain; 
Donald Hunsberger conducts the Eastman Wind 
Ensemble in Schwantner’s And the Mountains 
Rising Nowhere, and the Kronos Quartet and 
saxophonist Frederick Hemke perform Benson's 
Dream Net. 

2:00 (WMBR) um Vault. R&B from New 
Orleans, in celebration of Mardi Gras. 

6:00 (WMBR) The Scope of Jazz. Gunther Schuller 
hosts the first in a five-part series on the Third 
Stream. Originally broadcast November 8, 1959, on 
WBAI in NYC. 

6:30 (WHRB) The Second Viennese School. The 
expressionist works of Arnold Schoenberg. 

7:00 (WMBR) MBR Playhouse (live). Half an hour of 
live comedy with Such a Headache. Tonight, 
Jeremy takes the week off. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Michael Tilson 
Thomas conducts Stravinsky's Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments and Apollon musagéte, and 
Tchaikovsky's Manfred Symphony. 

9:00 (WHRB) Music of Franz Liszt. Pianist Claudio 
Arrau plays the Hungarian Rhapsody No. 9; Georg 
Solti conducts the London Philharmonic in Sym- 
phonic Poem No. 3 (Les préludes); pianist Alfred 
Brendel performs Schummerlied; and Alfred 
Wallenstein conducts the RCA Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Piano Concerto No. 1, with Artur 
Rubinstein. 











WEDNESDAY 


Noon (WHRB) Music of America. Performances of 
the Overture to Barber's The School for Scandal, 
Fine's Childhood Fables for Grownups (sets one 
and two), Finney’s Alto Saxophone Concerto, Ives’s 
String Quartet No. 2, Creston’s A Rumor (sym- 
phonic sketch), Dett’s Characteristic Suite, and 
Riegger’s Symphony No. 4 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Haydn program: the 
Amadeus String Quartet performs the String 
Quartet Opus 74 No. 2; and James Bolle conducts 
the Monadnock Ensemble in the Symphony No. 43. 
8:30 (WMFO) On the Town (live). Acoustic biues 
and ballads with the guitar duo Loren Mazzacane. 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Kurt Masur 
conducts the Overture to Pfitzner’s Das Kaéthchen 
von Heilbronn, Bach's Piano Concerto No. 1 in D 
minor and Shostakovich's Piano Concerto No. 2, 
both with Joela Jones, and Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
_phony-No.‘2 (Little:Russian). é 
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9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. ‘American 
Women in Jazz."’ Second of four documentaries on 
the contributions women have made to the jazz art 
form. Tonight, South African-born singer and 
composer Sathima Bea Benjamin. 

Midnight (WRKO) Larry King Show. Jonathan 
Randal, senior foreign correspondent for the 
Washington Post, reviews his five years reporting 
on Lebanon. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. George Coleman 
and Gabor Szabo. 


THURSDAY 


2:00 (WBUR) Concert Music. Singer Peter Pears 
talks about his career and collaboration with 
composer Benjamin Britten, featuring Pears’s re- 
cording of Britten's Curlew River. 
2:00 (WGBH) MusicAmerica (live). A performance 
by Dennis Pearne and Rising Tide. 
3:00 (WICN) Montage. Part one of two programs on 
great American women composers, in honor of 
International Women’s Day. 
7:00 (WHRB) Music on Original instruments. 
Performances of Schumann's songs ‘“‘Widmung,”’ 
‘“‘Auftrage,’’ ‘‘Sehnsucht,’’ and ‘‘Frage,"’ 
Schmelizer's Sonata Natalita, Handel's Harpsichord 
Suite No. 7, Lambranzi's Dances, Schubert's 
Sonata Opus 17 No. 2, Zelenka’s Hipocondrie, 
oo Violin Sonata K.306, and Bach's Cantata 
io. 129. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Telemann Society 
recording of Arbeau’s L’orchesographie. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Raymond 
Leppard conducts Consoli'’s Afterimages, Davies's 
Ave maris stella, Takemitsu’s Far Calls, Coming 
Far!, with violinist Ida Kavafian, and Del Tredici’s A// 
: : Golden Afternoon, with soprano Phyllis Bryn- 
ulson. 











FRIDAY 


4:30 (WGBH) Kindred Spirits. The second in a 
series of four programs of Sufi wisdom tales 
narrated by Frances Shrand. Today, a man is 
granted all the wishes of his mind — and is still 
unhappy; also, the fable of a young boy on a 
Spiritual quest. 

6:30 (WHRB) Learning from Performers. Com- 
poser Philip Glass. 

8:00 (WGSH) Handel & Haydn Society (live). 
Thomas Dunn conducts a program of Bach motets: 
“Singet dem Herrn,”” “Der Geist hilft unsrer 
Schwachheit auf,"’ ‘‘Komm, Jesu, komm,” “Jesu, 
meine Freude,” “‘Furchte dich nicht,”” and ‘‘Lobet 
den Herrn, alle Heiden.” 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO Piaybacks. André Previn con- 
ducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 92 (Oxford) and 
Brahms's Piano Concerto No. 2, with Horacio 
Gutiérrez. 

11:00 (WGBH) Cambridge Forum. ‘Traditional 
Practices Damaging Women's Health,” with Fran P. 
Hosken. 

Midnight (WRKO) Larry King Show. Senator 
Daniel Moynihan talks about international peace, 
racism, and law. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Bix. 
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SATURDAY 3 


When describing computer music, the word 
hilarious” is not often appropriate, but New 
York composer Charles Dodge's experiments 
with synthetic and electronically manipulated 
voices like Any Resemblance Is Purely 
Coincidental have left many otherwise seri- 
ous listeners rolling in the aisles. Tonight at 8 
p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, opposite the main 
entrance to MIT, off Massachusetts Avenue in 
Cambridge, the MIT Experimental Music 
Studio will unleash, in its world premiere, 
Dodge’s latest vocal/computer opus, The 
Waves, with vocalist Joan La Barbara. Also on 
the program will be voice-oriented electronic 
works by Jonathan Harvey, Jean-Baptiste 
Barriere, Allan Schindler, and La Barbara. 
Tickets are $6, $3 for students and senior 
citizens; call 253-7418. 

The Mysterious Death of C.T. List itself 
suffered what looked a mysterious death last 
spring: after a single preview performance at 
the Community Church of Boston, it was 
yanked from its scheduled opening at Little 
Flags Theater and was until recently listed as 
missing. But it’s been resurrected finally and 
will now face execution Thursdays through 
Saturdays through April 14 at the Palace Road 
Auditorium, Massachusetts College of Art, at 
the corner of Palace Road and Tetlow Street, 
near the Longwood stop on the Arborway 
line. The script and lyrics have been per- 
petrated by Maxine Klein, with music devised 
by James Oestereich Tickets are $5 to $8, 
depending on the day; call 232-2666. 

How long is the coast of England? Infinitely 
long, if vou count ali the little crinkles, and all 
the little crinkles is what fractals are about — 
mathematically generated curves that always 
have room for a little extra tiny crinkle in their 
outlines. The strange thing about fractals is 
how much they look like natural objects: tree 
trunks, cliff faces, snowflakes, the outlines of 
leaves. You mav want to get tactile with a 
fractal after youve seen the exhibit of 
computer-drawn fractal designs by Douglas 
McKenna at William Brouwer Woodworks, 
336 Newbury Street, Boston, Tuesday 
through Saturday through March 31. Gallery 
hours are ii a.m. to 6 p.m.: call 262-3131. 

The piano trio Berlin (pianist Horst Gobel, 
violinist Hans Milae, and cellist René Forest) 
is equally dedicated to preserving the classics 
and to being a vehicle for living composers. 
Its program tonight at 8 at Harvard Uni- 
versity’'s Paine Hall (just outside Harvard 
Square, behind the Science Center) is on the 
new side: music by Hans Werner Henze, Boris 
Blacher, Aaron Copland, Arnold Schoenberg, 
and Alexander Tcherepnin. It’s free, a gift of 
the Harvard music department and the 
Goethe Institute Boston. Call 262-6050. 


SUNDAY 4 


The Proletariat, whose Soma Holiday. was 
several critics to be the 
hardcore début of 1983, will be spitting out 
their curt polemics from the Storyville stage 
In a special all-ages show. Dub 7 (formerly 
007) and Sorry wil! be opening for their 
Southeastern Massachusetts fellow travelers. 
Storyville is at 645 Beacon Street in Kenmore 
Square; call 266-0860 


MONDAY ) 


Poets F.D. Reeve of New York and Ellen 
Bryant Voigt are lined up for tonight's 
reading at 8 at the New England Poetry Club, 
which is meeting at the Harvard Faculty Club, 
20 Quincy Street in Cambridge. A $1 donation 
is requested; cali 969-6373. 


TUESDAY 


What wil! you see 
Huntington Theatre tonight? Plenty. Specifi- 
cally, Plenty, by David Hare, who also wrote 
the acclaimed Fanshen, in a_ production 
directed by Edward Gilbert. Tickets are $9 to 
$18; call 266-3913. 

Painter David Addison Small 
acknowledges his creepy, crawly debt to 
Pieter Brueghel and Hieronymus Bosch; and 
he can summon up some pretty mean 
hooknose zanies and long-leggity beasties of 
his own. An exhibit of his paintings called 
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Friday: Randolph Scout in The Tall T 





Tuesday: Doug Stender and Katharine Manning in the land of Plenty 
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Mythology” is at the Mills Gallery 
Boston Center for the Arts, 530 
Street, Boston, Tuesdays through Saturdays 
through March 17; call 426-5000 


WEDNESDAY 7 


The New Ehrlich Theatre (539 Tremont 
Street in Boston’s South End) is opening a 
play tonight that might be described as an 
inverse Tootsie: a woman dresses as a man to 
get a job, namely as a hotel waiter, but then of 
course there are romantic complications. 
Simone Benmussa’s The Singular Life of 
Albert Nobbs, directed by David Zoffoli, will 
play Wednesdays through Sundays, and 
tickets are $6 to $10; call 482-6316. 


THURSDAY 


The Canadian Consulate General in Boston 
and the Boston Film/Video Foundation have 
put together “A Tribute to Norman 
McLaren,” saluting the acclaimed animation 
and experimental-film pioneer with a slate of 
his early milestones (including 1953's “Neigh- 
bors’ and 1955's ‘‘Blinkety Blank’’) and the 
premiere of his latest film, Narcissus, a dance 
interpretation of the Greek legend for the 
80s. The program goes on tonight at 7:30 at 
the Exeter Street Theater. Admission is $5. For 
further information, call BF/VF at 536-1540. 


FRIDAY 9 


Monty Python has already paid tribute to 
Luis Bunuel, but the group’s satire of the 
scientific method in its Monty Python and the 
Meaning of Life actually owes a lot more to 
Georges Franju’s horrifically sardonic Eyes 
Without a Face (Les yeux sans visage), which 
screens tonight and tomorrow night at 7:30 at 
the Harvard Film Archive, at the Carpenter 
Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. Admission is $2; call 495-4700. 

Drawing on the starkness of Appalachian 
ballads as well as his own work as a union 
organizer, Si Kahn has written some of the 
most striking, economic (in both senses) 
songs to come out of the folk tradition. He'll 
be singing some of them as part of Len 
Rothenberg’s Concord Concerts series at Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston Street, Copley 
Square, at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $6.50 in 
advance, $7.50 at the door. 

One of the legendary Western directors, 
Budd Boetticher is best known for a series of 
Randolph Scott cowboy sagas that the MFA is 
highlighting in its celebration of “The Un- 
known Columbia: Secrets of a Movie Studio.” 
Tonight at 5:30 you can see The Tall T, with 
Scott as the kind of hero who knows that 

some things a man can’t ride around,” as 
well as Richard Boone and Maureen 
O'Sullivan. Admission is $3 


SATURDAY 10 


Is that Octopus exalting itself again? Actu- 
ally, The Octopus’ Exaltation is a multi- 
media performance by Caleb Sampson and 
Lisa Crafts, which premiered in January and is 
getting two encores tonight and tomorrow 
night, at 8 and 10 each night, at the Boston 
Film/Video Foundation. Admission is $5, and 
the BF/VF’s phone number is 536-1540 


SUNDAY 11 


Victorian photographer Eadweard 
Muybridge was the originator of the first 
extensive photographic studies of motion — 
he was the first person who could say 
conclusively, for instance, that a galloping 
horse really can have all four hooves in the 
air. Unfortunately, he didn’t keep close 
enough track of his wife’s movements, and 
when he found out she had a lover he killed 
the man. His life will be reflected in a strange 
multimedia theater evening comprising a 
concert of music by Philip Glass, a play by 
Robert Coe, and a dance by David Gordon, all 
being presented in Boston for one per- 
formance only, tonight at 8 at the Opera 
House. Tickets are $17 and $21; call 491-1716. 









































Paul D. Lehrman, Michael Sragow, and 
Mark Moses helped with this week's column. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 3 FRIDAY, MARCH 9 

3RD ANNIVERSARY PARTY “Tonite...” “Psycho Chicken” 

(Former ‘‘Lovin’ Spoonful"’) “Running Scared” 

JOHN SEBASTIAN ‘ 

“Do You Believe in Magic”’ 
DAVE LEONARD GROUP 

THE TAINT 
$5/6 
EVERY TWOSDAY THE FOO) 

2-4-1 BAR DRINKS 8-10 PM THE BRISOLS 
MIRRORS LYNN LAPRAD 
NEXTUNE saint ae laoe 

MYSTIQUE SATURDAY, MARCH 10 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7 “Raining Steel" “Let Her Dance” 
LADIES NIGHT! ALL DRINKS $1! 
THE EXILES 
UXB 

THURSDAY, MARCH 8 

COLLEGE 2-4-1 PARTY! 
VERDICT 
GOTHAM CITY LIZZY BORDEN & THE AXES} 
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A Product oF 
ox-CELL-O CORPORATION 


WED. - Adventure set 
THURS. - 82! and Pivot 


(live broadcast on WFNX 101.7fm) 
FRI. & SAT.- Dance your feet off... 


April t1- Sisters of Mercy 





PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER: * 








*Helps build strong bodies 12 ways 


13 Lansdowne St. 262-2437 














Art listings 





GALLERIES 


AHMED’S GALLERY LOUNGE (876-5200), 96 
Winthrop St., Camb. Nightly from 5 p.m. Through 
Mar. 15: illustrations for isaac Bashevis Singer 
stories by Gerald Shertzer. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Mar. 7: “Friends of the Artist,” portraits by 
Barbara Swan. Mar. 10-Apr. 4: still lifes by Peter 
Plamondon. 

BAAK GALLERY (354-0407), 59 Church St., 
Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. till 7 p.m. 
Through Mar. 29: “Flowers, Forever Beautiful,” 
hand-colored etchings by Jenni Christensen and 
color photographs by Robert Kaufman. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Mar. 8: works on paper by Georg 
Baselitz, Elizabeth Dworkin, Frank Lobdell, Eliza- 
beth Murray, Dan Rizzie, Jonathan Santiofer, 
Sean Scully, and Thornton Willis. Mar. 10-29: 
prints by Susan Rothenberg. Reception Mar. 10, 
3-5:30 p.m. 

BASEMENT GALLERY (574-9200), 35 Kingston 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sun. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Thurs. 6:30-8 p.m. Mar. 9-30: “‘Sprong,” works 
by Kari Kaplan, Phil Smith, Linda Schatz, and Jim 
Tingley. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Millis Gal- 
lery (426-7700), 551 Tremont St., Boston, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Mar. 17: “Mythology” 
by David Addison Small. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Square. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 1: abstract watercolors by Lucy Fields. 
BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076), 
77 North Washington St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 11 a.m.-7:30 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., 4th floor, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Mar. 3: photographs by Polly 
Brown. Mar. 6-24: ‘“Confrontational Face- 
Scapes,"’ charcoal drawings by Mary Good. 
Reception Mar. 11, 2-5 p.m. 

C.A.G.E. (437-9015), 557 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston. Thurs.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. Through Mar. 10: posters and 
graphics by Central American and Boston-area 
artists. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R Low- 
ell St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Mar. 29: ‘Art of Motion,” juried show in various 
media. Reception Mar. 11, 4-6 p.m. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Mar. 4: “Window Series,” 
paintings by Prilla Brackett. Mar. 8-Apr. 1: 
mixed-media paintings by Dorothy Arnold. Re- 
ception Mar. 11, 2-5 p.m. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St.. 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 24: “American Master Draw- 
ings’ by John Singleton Copley and others. 
Through Apr. 21: “American Master Paintings” 
by Frederic Remington, Michele Felice Corné, 
Francis A. Silva, Severin Roesen, and John 
Smibert. Through Apr. 28: the Prisons of 
Piranesi. Mar. 31-May 28: ‘Artists’ Views of 
Venice.” 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m-5 p.m. Through Mar. 
31: sculpture by Carlos Dorrien, paintings by 
Maxine Yalovitz-Blankenship. 

CONCORD ART ASSN. (369-2578), 37 Lexington 
Rd., Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Admission $1. Mar. 4-18: 
members’ exhibition of crafts, graphics, and 
photography. Reception Mar. 4, 4-6 p.m. 
COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5049), 158 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Mar. 23: members of the New England Sculptors 
Assn. 

CREIGER SESEN ASSOCIATES, 10 Post Office 
Sq., Boston, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Mar. 22: three-dimensional photo sculptures by 
Doug Prince, polyester-resin book sculptures by 
Stella Waitzkin. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN GALLERY (267-3779), 36 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Mar. 10-Apr. 7: glass sculpture by alumni of 
the Tyler School of Art. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 28: watercolors and egg tempera 
by Nancy C. Eddy, oils by Malcolm W. Cass. 
Reception Mar. 4, 3-6 p.m.; snow date Mar, 11. 
EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Mar. 6: recent paintings by Sarah Sutro. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY (262- 
1062), 132 Newbury St., 2nd floor, Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Mar. 13: prints by 
Vivian Berman, Walter Crump, and Natalie 
Warshawer; sculpture by Polly Egeison. 
GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 18: 
“Swimmers,” piantings by John Devaney. 
GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616), 665 
Boylston St., Boston. Sun. noon-6 p.m., Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Mar. 5: “SoHo in Copley Square,” paintings by 
Sherry Felix, Kenneth Kaye, Jochen Labriola, 
Peter Mackie, Michael Griffin, and Paul Rogers; 
paper sculptures by Edward Pieters and Frank 
Gallo. Mar. 8-Apr. 6: watercolors, sculpture, and 
jewelry by Lebadang. Reception Mar. 8. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.*5 p.m. Through Mar. 
24: Pier Gustafson’s paper constructions and 
Robert Siegeiman’s monoprints. 

GALLERY NATURE & TEMPTATION (247-17 19), 
40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 22: ‘Dawn's Light,” paintings 
by Gary Tucker of a journey down the Mississippi 
River. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 2-5 
p.m. Mar. 8-April 25: works by German print- 
maker Gerd Winner. Reception Mar. 8, 5 p.m. 
GRAPHICS 1 and GRAPHICS 2 (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Apr. 1: etchings by James Rosen- 





quist, small sculptures by Mark di Suvero. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 7 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Mar. 14: new paintings by Valta Us. 

HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY 566 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. Through Mar. 5: “Black Images in 
Progression.” 

HARVEST RESTAURANT (491-5525), 44 Brattle 
St., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. 
Through Mar. 9: color photographs by Willard 
Traub. 

HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (267-9418), 14 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: recent paintings and drawings 
by Natalie Alper. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. in 
the ‘Salon des artistes,’ art by Frederick Kubitz. 
Mar. 7-9, 7:30-9 p.m.: watercolors from the 
People’s Republic of China. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Mar. 4: acrylics by Richard Moody, oil paintings 
and drawings by Brenda Atwood Pinardi. Mar. 
7-25: contemporary art and structure by Don 
Doe and Stephen Blendowski. Reception Mar. 
10, 3-6 p.m. 

LAUGHLIN/WINKLER GALLERY (269-1782), 
205A Street, Fort Pt. Channel, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
11 am.-4 p.m. Through Mar. 7: narrative 
paintings, works on paper, and wail reliefs by 
Peter Hoyle. 

LOADING DOCK GALLERY (338-9342), 46 
Waltham St. #102, Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-4 
p.m. Through Mar. 3: Chris Murphy. March 7-25: 
William Ellis. Reception Mar. 7, 5-7 p.m. 
MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Camb. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Mar. 3: 
painted garments by Karen Meyerhoff and 
Tempe Biddle Hill. Through Mar. 28: ceramics by 
David Ward and Paul Brandwein. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Mar. 
10-31: tempera-on-wood paintings by Neill 
Fearnley. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 20: “Do 
Touch," bronze, stone, and wooden sculpture 
with tactile appeal by Carlos Dorrien, Peter 
Haines, and Joseph Storer Wheelwright. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 73 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Apr. 4: paintings by Friedel 
Dzubas, box constructions by Bruce Monteith. 
Reception Mar. 3, 3-5 p.m. 

VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON CUTTING GALLERY 
(354-0304), 290 Concord Ave., Camb. Wed.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. till 8 p.m. 
Through Apr. 1: new sculpture by Dan Wills. 
Reception Mar. 4, 3-5 p.m. 

WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Mar. 6-24: “Seascape Series,” glassworks by 
Anthony Stern. Reception Mar. 10, 3-5 p.m. 
WILLIAM BROUWER WOODWORKS, 336 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: computer-drawn fractal de- 
signs by Douglas McKenna. 


CHINA TRADE MUSEUM 696-1815), 215 Adams 
St., Milton. Tues.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3, 
students and seniors $1.50. Currently: “The 
Dimsdale Gouaches: The Process of Making 
Porcelain.” 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 1:30-6 p.m. Admission $1.50, 
children and seniors 50¢. Through Mar. 25: 
American landscapes by painters of the Hudson 
River school, works by Impressionist Robert 
Henry Logan. 

GARDNER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Permanent exhibit of art col- 
lected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. Through May 
20: exhibit of Mrs. Gardner's horticultural ac- 
tivities. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $3, seniors $2, under 12, $1. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance art. March 
3 through May 20: “Quilted Expressions: Con- 
temporary Quilts of New England.” 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission $2.50, 
Students, seniors, and children $1; free Fridays 
5-8 p.m. Currently: French photography by 
Roland LaBoye, Gilles Peress, and Bernard 
Faucon; sculpture by Mario Mertz, William Wiley, 
and Joel Shapiro; paintings by Sandro Chia, 
Francesco Clemente, Mark Tansey, Eric Fischi, 
Anton Van Dalen, and Judy Haber; installations 
by James Lee Byars and Julius; striped inter- 
vention by Daniel Buren; video by 16 artists; 
French photography by Dominique Auerbacher, 
Pierre de Fenoyl, and Francois Hers. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$4 when entire museum is open; $3 when West 
Wing only is open; under 16 free; $2.50 for the 
elderly; free on Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Currently: 
“Nancy Outside in July,” etchings by Jim Dine; 
‘Around the World in 80 Photographs”; contem- 
porary American ceramics. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Wed.-Sun. 1-7 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, seniors and children 50¢. 
Through Mar. 25: paintings by Michael Coblyn. 
Through Mar. 31: “Edwin A. Harleston: Painter of 
an Era 1882-1931.” 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East india Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $2; 
Students and seniors $1.50, under 16 $1. 
Currently: “Chinese Export Porcelain,” “Steam 
and the Sea,” watercolors of New England 
wildflowers by Anna Vojtech, and “Beyond 
Tradition,” contemporary ceramics by Hajime G. 
Kozuru. 











WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Admission $1.50, under 14, 50¢. Through 
Mar. 15: antique paper dolls. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A BRUSH WITH HISTORY (459-7819), 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. till 9 p.m. Through Mar. 4: photographs of 
the Harlem Renaissance by James Van der Zee. 
CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Mar. 30: “Instant Variations,” 
selected artists from the Polaroid collection 
EDIBLES RESTAURANT (232-8835), 329 
Harvard St., Mon.-Sun. 7 a.m.-11 p.m. Through 
Mar. 18: hand-colored photographs by Joe 
Parskey. 

HEBREW COLLEGE (232-8710), 43 Hawes St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. 9 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. Through Mar. 4: ‘Ethiopian 
Jewry: Portrait of a Forgotten People,” photo- 
graphs by tiene Periman. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 15: 
student works from the Brooks institute. 
PROJECT ARTS CENTER (491-0187), 141 
Huron Ave., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 23: “Local Abstractions,” 
photographs and sculpture by area artists. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Through Mar. 31: photo- 
graphs of Israel by Rodney Smith. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 216 
Newbury St., Boston. Through Mar. 4: “Three 
Seconds from Eternity,” photographs by Robert 
Doisneau. 

ROSE GALLERY (267-1758), 23 Miner St., 
Boston. Opening Mar. 4: dye-transfer prints by 
Dr. Harold Edgerton. 

VISION GALLERY (266-9481), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Mar. 3: 1983 photographs by Carl Chiarenza. 
Mar. 6-31: motion studies by Eadweard Muy- 
bridge. Reception Mar. 6, 6-8 p.m. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (235-1200) 

Horn Library Gallery, Babson Park, Wellesley. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., Sunday 2 to 4 p.m. 
Through March 23: “‘Out of Africa,” the struggle 
for emancipation. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER (536- 
3170), 320 Newbury St. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 30: “Architectural Competi- 
tions in Boston 1960-1983.” 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 1: May Stevens retrospective. Related talk 
by Patricia Hills Mar. 21 at 12:15 p.m. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE 

Laura Knott Gallery , Bradford, MA. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 
1: “New Directions in Suurealism.” 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission free. Masr. 8-Apr. 22: 
sculpture by Gary Barker, Jerry Beck, Harry 
Brock, Beth Gaiston, Pier Gustafson, Chris 
Hearn, Dexter Lazenby, and David Raymond. 
Reception Mar. 8, 5-8 p.m. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(451-0726), 24 Quincy St., Camb. Tues.-Sun. 1-6 
p.m. Through Mar. 25: “Life, the First Decade,” 
photographs 1936-45. 

Fogg Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Camb. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Admission $2, students and seniors $1, 
under 18 free. Through Mar. 4: ‘French Portrait 
Drawings.” Through Mar. 11: ‘Arts of the Ming 
Dynasty.’ Through Mar. 18: “Issues in Contem- 
porary Prints, 1974-1983." Through Mar. 28: 
“Anvari's Divan,” Indian miniatures created by 
Emperor Akbar. Through Aug. 28: Indian 
sculpture from the collection. 

Graduate School of Design (495-4122), 48 
Quincy St., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. Mar. 
6-23: ‘Built Landscapes: Gardens in the North- 
east,”’ photographs, drawings, plans, and models 
of distinctive garden designs. 

MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Mar. 25: “Etched in Sunlight,” 
lithographs, etchings and photographs by 
Samuel Chamberlain. 

MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg 
N52, 2nd floor, Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: photographs by Clinton An- 
drews of modernization in the mountains of India 
and Pakistan. Through Mar. 13: preliminary 
drawings for an _ inflatable performance 
sculpture. Through Apr. 27: “images of Change,” 
color photographs by Clinton Andrews. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 

Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mar. 6-16: Anna Comolli, “New 
Landscapes: Italy and England." Reception Mar. 
6, 7-9 p.m. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7061) 

Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-midnight, Fri. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. noon-midnight. Through Mar. 
9: sculpture by Marianna Pineda. Reception Mar. 
7 at 6:30 p.m. with talk by artist at 7:30 p.m. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2124) 

Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Mar. 30: works by 
local fiber artists. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY 

Cabot intercultural Center, 3rd floor, Medford. 
Through Mar. 19: “Travels at Home and 
Abroad,” photographs by ‘30s photojournalist 
Marvin Breckenridge. 

Gallery Eleven (628-5000, ext. 2800), Cohen Arts 
Center, Medford. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Wed. 
6-8 p.m. Mar. 6-16: paintings by John Nakazawa. 
Reception Mar. 6, 5-8 p.m. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE 

Art Gallery (734-5200, ext. 217), 180 the 
Riverway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Mar. 5-17 and Mar. 24-Apr. 3: ‘‘paper- 
flo” art and collagraph prints by Mary Ann DeBuy 
Wenniger. Reception Mar. 7, 4-6 p.m. 



























Listings 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (if it's free, specify ‘free’ or 
“no charge.) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to “Play by Play,” c/o Scott 
Rosenberg. Classes, courses, workshops, and 
seminars are not disted here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad under 
“Instruction.” We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 

DEADLINE IS MONDAY 

AT5 P.M. 


PER ATILTLEL ELLE DEED OEE LEE LOE, 


ID 











BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, calling from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1700 








MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150, 24 hours 
RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, medi- 
cal and legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 








Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our March 27 issue. 








HILDREN 





BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATER presents Hans 
Brinker, Mar. 3 at 2 p.m. at New England Life 
Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $3.50- 
$6; call 277-3277. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston, offers free storytelling Saturdays at 1:30 
p.m. Mar. 3: Jackson Gilman, storytelling with 
mime, dance, and song. Mar. 10: Steve 
Shakespeare, comedy, music, storytelling, mime, 
magic, puppetry, poetry, and commentary. 
CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP 734-7323), 237 
Washington St., Brookline Village, presents 
children’s authors, illustrators, and performers 
Sundays at 4 p.m.; free. Mar. 4: David Godine of 
David Godine Publishers. Mar. 11: the Book 
Shop staff reads Johnny Appleseed stories. 
CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Rte. 27, Acton. Tues., Thurs. 
and Fri. 1:30-4:30 p.m., Wed., Sat., and Sun. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Adults $4, children and 
seniors, $3; Fri. 6-9 p.m. free. Friday-night 
performances at 7 and 8 p.m.: tickets $1, 
museum admission free. 

DETOURS, excursions for kids 11-16, sponsored 
by the Children’s Museum. Advance reservations 
required (426-6500, ext. 240). Each trip $4. Mar. 
14, Hayden Planetarium, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Mar. 21: 
American Repertory Theatre, 3:15-5:15 p.m. 
Mar. 22: Flag Center, 3:30-4:45 p.m. Mar. 27: 
Pizzeria Regina, 3:15-4:45 p.m. Mar. 28: Clay 
Dragon Studio, 3:45-5:30 p.m. 

DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Cali 
552-7148. 

DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), sponsored by the 
Mass. Audubon Society, South Great Rd., 
Lincoln, offers outdoor and farming activities, 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 pm. Sunday programs at 
2:30: Mar. 4, non-game wildlife. Mar. 11, 









buttermaking. No charge beyond admission. 
Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m., 50¢ extra. Admission 
$3, under 15 and seniors, $1.50. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 
lopes, camels, llamas, birds. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, offers a Mardi Gras puppet show 
starring Guignol, Mar. 4 at 3 p.m. Admission $1; 
refreshments on sale. 

GREATER BOSTON YMCA, 316 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, offer free Saturday-morning arts 
and crafts sessions for boys and girls 6-12; call 
536-7800, ext. 148. 

KIM WALLACH, folksinger, performs folk songs 
and singing games Mar. 4 at 2 p.m. at Brookline 
Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., Brookline. 
Admission $2.50; call 566-5715 or 566-5152. 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE (881-2215), 1456 Con- 
cord St., Framingham, presents Tom Glazer 
singing folk songs for children at 2 p.m. Mar. 10. 
Tickets $3.50 for children under 15, $4 for adults. 
LE GRAND DAVID and His Spectacular Magic 
Company is presented Sundays at 3 and 8 p.m. 
at the Cabot St. Theater, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. 
Adults $5.50, under 12, $3.75; call 927-3677. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Adults $5, students $4, over 65 and under 
17 $3; Fri. evenings after 5 p.m., half price. Free 
admission Wednesdays, 1-4 p.m. Current 
exhibits: Through May: “Patterns in Nature” and 
“Ban Chiang — Discovery of a Lost Bronze 
Age.” In the planetarium (50¢ extra), “Stars of 
the Season,” “Sun Cans, Space Junk, and 
Silver.” Fridays at 8 p.m. and Saturdays and 
Sundays at 1 and 3 p.m.: animation filmfest. Mar. 
3 and 4: performances by Thai classical dancers. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances; admission $3. Mar. 4: The 
Leprechaun of Donegal. Mar. 10-11: Yalo, three 
African folktales. 

TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children. 
Admission $2, children $1. Mar. 3 and 4 at 10:30 
a.m.: story time. 


LUBS 





AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., Camb 
Music and belly dancing nightly from 7:30 p.m. 
No dress code; no cover charge. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (263-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester..Mar. 9 and 10: George Leh and 
Rockin’ Shoes. 
BOSTON FISH HOUSE (244-2710), 227 
Needham St., Newton, ext 56E off Rte. 128. Mar. 
3 and 4: Touché, Mar. 5: the Stompers. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. Mar. 3: August, Axminster. Mar. 4: the 
Trademarks. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Mar. 3: John Cafferty & the Beaver 
Brown Band, the Drive, Push Push. Mar. 9: the 
Stompers, Johnny A., Rods & Cones. Mar. 10: the 
Joe Perry Project, the Dream, the Citizens. Mar. 
11: the Clancy Brothers with Robbie O'Connell. 
CHET’S (523-9298), Causeway St., North Sta- 
tion, Boston. Mar. 3: the Real, Whammy. Mar. 4: 
Trombone Madness. 
CHRISTOPHER’S RESTAURANT AND PUB 
(876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., Camb. Weekend 
cover. Mar. 3: Cordon Biues with Luanne Crosby. 
Mar. 9: Lee Baird Band. Mar. 10: Looney Tunes. 
CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Proper 
casual dress, no cover or minimum. Sun. through 
Feb.: Panama, the Judge & the Preacher. Mon.: 
Good Stuff. Wed: North Shore A Cappella. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. In the Café Promenade, 
pianist Kent Hewitt plays Tues.-Sun., 7-10 p.m. In 
the Bar at Zachary’s, the Maggi Scott Trio 
pertorms 9 p.m.-1 a.m., Tues.-Sat. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (338-8827 or 648- 
8700), Backstage at the Charles Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. Tues.-Sun., 9 p.m., with 
open mike nights Tues. and Wed. 
THE COMMONS at Copley Place, Boston 
(742-8360). Every Wed.: Fat City. Every Thurs.: 
J.D., Billy and Ken. Mar. 4: Eight to the Bar. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. in Copley’s Bar, Through Mar. 10: 
boogie woogie pianist Sammy Price plays Mon.- 
Sat., 9 p.m.-1 a.m. No cover, proper dress 
required. 
EPHRAIM’S (443-5373), Rte. 27, Sudbury. No 
cover. Mon.-Wed. through Mar.: Gabriel 
Seabrook. Thurs. and Sat. through Mar. except 
Mar. 24: Paul Broadnax. Mar. 4, Fridays through 
Mar. and Mar. 18 and 24: Ron Murray-Ken 
Wenzel Quartet. Mar. 11 and 25: Stan 
McDonald's Blue Horizon Jazz Band. 
EVENSONG COFFEEHOUSE, at Olid South 
Union Church, Columbian Sq., South Weymouth. 
Call 878-4835 or 767-4117. Admission $1.50. 
GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Mar. 3: 11th Hour Band. 
THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Tuesdays: hoot with Doug Johnson. 
THE GROUND ROUND (247-0500), Prudential 
Center, Boston. Mar. 3: Top Priority. 
GROVER’S (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. Mar. 3: the Trademarks. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. In 
the Julien Lounge, pianist David Crohan plays 
Wed.-Sun., 5 p.m.-midnight. Fridays 5-9 p.m. in 
the Café, tea dance with the Herb Pomeroy 
Sextet. 
Continued on page 24 
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Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
1 Union St. + Boston 
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Sat. & Sun., March 3 & 4 
JOE, MARGIE & EAMON 





Sat. Afternoon 


CELTIC CLAN 





Sun Afternoon 


JACK HICKEY 





Mon. & Tues., March 5 & 6 
TOMMY SANDS 





Wed.-Sun., March 7-11 
HARVEST HOME 














oe 


’ RYLE 


CAFE ° BAR ° 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


UPSTAIRS 
Sun., March 4 
JOHN PAYNE STUDENT GROUP 








Tues., March 6 * 
* % MARDIGRAS BALL aa 
2 bands! * 
DOWNTIME and LES MISERABLES 
. BRASS BAND 
ted) 


(Costumes reques' 





Wed., March 7 
JOHN McNEIL-DOMINIQUE EADE 
QUINTET 





Thurs., March 8 
imprevBoston 
Fri. & Sat., March 9 & 10 
TED CASHER QUINTET 
Sun., March 11 — Wed., March 14 
MIROSLAV VITOUS TRIO 
with Special Guests 


DOWNSTAIRS 
Sundays 
BRUCE BARTH TRIO 

















Mondays 
DASE KIKOSKL TRIO 





Tuesday, 
a we MARDI CRAS BALL! 4 * 
b 


4 2 bands! 4 
DOWNTIME and LES MISERABLES 
BRASS BAND 
(Costumes Requested) 

Wednesdays 
JON WHEATLEY- 

GRAY SARGENT QUARTET 








Thursdays 
SCOTT bated tal QUARTET 


ays & Saturdays 











\ HERMAN. JOHNSON QUARTET 








GUL ALS 


In Beverly 
392 Cabot St. Rte 1A 
15 min. on 128N, Exit 20S 922-9695 


Sat., March 3 
on) 
ae 
Sun., March 4 


OCTOBER 


Open Bar 8-9:30 PM 
Wed., March 7 


ROSIE 


2 tor 1 Drinks 
Thurs., March 8 
THE REFLECTORS 
Ladies Night 
Free Admission — 1st Drink Free 
ie ee wh March 9 

















Sat., March 10 


NOVEMBER 
GROUP 








NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 
EXCEPT SPECIAL EVENTS 

















Hours: Tues.-Sat., 7pm-1 am: 


Sat., March 3 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD & THE 
GES 


KRISTI ROSE & 
THE MIDNITE WALKERS _— NYC) 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 
Sun., March 4 
ALL AGES SHOWTI!! 
THE PROLETARIAT 
DUB 7 (007) 
SORRY 
Doors Open at 
Tues., March 6 
HARLEQUIN 
THE DAUGHTERS 
$1.00 Grafts 
Wed., March 7 
RED 
PRIMITIVE ROMANCE 
CHILDREN OF PARADISE 
Thurs., March 8 
BRISTOLS 
LITTLE TIGER (from Athens, GA) 


Fri. March 9 
SLEEPY LaBEEF 
CHRIS BOND (from NYC) 
WANDELLS 
Sat., March 10 
HUMAN SWITCHBOARD 
RASH OF STABBINGS 
3 COLORS 
COMING ATTRACTIONS 
March 16..... . THE LYRES 
March 17 “URBAN BLIGHT (from NYC) 


SKUNKADELIQUE 
March 24 ..................... THE FLESHTONES 


645 Beacon St. 
Kenmore Square 266-0860 
BOSTON’S NEW 















































ADVENTURE IN MUSIC 





“25 NECCO ST 


SATURDAY +* MARCH 3 « 490/500 
“TENDER YEARS" 

CBS RECORDING ARTISTS 
JOHN CAFFERTY AND THE 


BEAVER BROWN »® 
BAND 


FEATURING MUSIC FROM 
THE MOVIE SOUNDTRACK 
“EDDIE & THE CRUISERS"’ 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


THE DRIVE « PUSH PUSH 





TUESDAY * MARCH 6 « 290 


NU 


JOHN Q PUBLIC 
HEAD FIRST 
BIM+SKALA + BIM 
THE RUNNERS 


MUSIC 
REVUC 


WED « MARCH 7 «+ 2°° 
101.7FM 






WFIX & THE CHANNEL PRESENT 


FEATURING 


DISH 
SOLUTION SET » MYRNA LOY 
HAPPY OUR DRINK PRICES ALL NIGHT! 


WIN A MOTOBECANE 
10 SPEED BICYCLE! 
“THE PROFILE” 


fole)0]- 4440 o) ol lal 1k a A a a a 
LISTEN TO WFNX FOR DETAILS! 


THURSDAY + MARCH 8 « 29° 


NU MUSIK FACE OFF 


FEATURING 
* THE ELECTROLAS « THE SCHEME + 


THE ACCIDENTS « LIQUID TRANCE + 


FRIDAY « MARCH 9» 459 55° 
POLYGRAM RECORDING ARTISTS 


the Sécompeu 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 
JOHNNY A 
PLANET STREET 


+ 
r 


SAT + MARCH 10 + 459/5%° 
A & M RECORDING ARTISTS 


THE JOE PERRY 
PROJECT 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 
THE DREAM 
in| =e OLN E44 


SUNDAY « MARCH 11 - 959105? WROR 


e]-17- Wee? Wael sal eal 
FOLLOWING THE ST. PATRICK'S PARADE 


THE CLANCY 
BROTHERS 


FEATURING 
ROBBIE O'CONNELL 
SPECIAL DOORTIME 6:30 PM 


WED « MARCH 14 + 65° 
CRUCIAL REGGAE! 


MUTABARUKA 


AND THE HIGH TIME PLAYERS 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


ZION INITATION 


SPECIAL GUEST EMCEE 


101.7 FM 

WFIIX: ‘S MIKE PERKINS 
GET $190 OFF ADMISSION 
WITH A MOVIE STUB FROM ; 
“THE LAND OF LOOK BEHIND 
(A JAMAICAN DOCUMENTARY) 
AT THE 
SE MELVILLE TEE ATEE 
W. SOMERVILLE 


FPR 


ae a 
_—, (| 


WED. * MARCH 21 + 759/850 


THE JAMES 
BROWN REVUE 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


THE DRIVE « DOWN TIME 


ALL AGES 
FROM ENGLAND 


U.K. SUBS 
PAUL YOUNG 
GIRLS' NIGHT OUT 
ECHO & THE BUNNYMEN 
wiTH LET’S ACTIVE 
FRANK MARINO & MAHOGANY RUSH WITH TALAS 
.MIDNIGHT OIL 
Me) 30) Te] 4 CLINTON & P-FUNK 
BLACK FLAG 


MARCH 18 
MARCH 2 
MARCH 23 
MARCH 30 
ALL AGES! 
MARCH 31 
APRIL 7 
APRIL 10 
APRIL 15. 


TWO SHOWS 


DOORS OPEN AT 8:00 + POSITIVE |.D. REQUIRED TICKETS AT STRAWBERRIES 


+ TICKETRON +» NEWBURY COMICS + CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 » OUT OF 
TOWN. AND THE CHANNEL EXCHANGE 





LZ 


p86l ‘9 HOUVWW S3SYH1L NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 








Save up t 
everyday 






oe Mrney ee 
Koae:. See, 


PIONEER 


Reg. $199 ‘Maxima 
Now $139 


Maxima AM/FM car stereo cassette player, 50-watt booster/ | 
equalizer, and a pair of Pioneer 4-inch coax speakers. Universal 
fit. 





Fe eREL Rw oe ee se # SESE 


Reg. $45 TECHNIDY NE 


Now $29 


Technidyne 234 telephone, universal pushbutton dialing, desk 
or wall mount. Rugged construction. 








PHONE-MATE. - 


Now $59 


Phonemate 800 call screener/phone answering machine, built- f 
in voice synthesizer delivers outgoing message. f 


Res 550 | aan yl . e eh 


JVC PC55 high-power, component-style AM/FM stereo cas- 


sette recorder with Dolby® B & C, clock/timer, auto-reverse, STEREO ° VIDE 


5-band equalizer, electronic counter, much more. a 
Americas off- price home 


870 Comm. Avenue, 38 J.F.Kennedy Bivd., 182 | 
Boston, MA é Harvard Square, Cam. @ Cam 
566-3100 876-4434 8 





Reg. $99 



















> 7 
>> 
> 


0% & more 
every store! 








Reg. $190 


salad hs $360 JVC Now $149 


JVC deluxe personal stereo cassette player with Dolby®, auto- 
reverse, AM/FM radio, eases headphones. 


JVC 1455 13-inch diagonal color TV, electronic tuning with on- 
screen display, remote control, sleep timer, earphone jack, and 
more. 

















a 
> @ 


Reg. $300 r ara a 


Now $230 


Marantz 30 watt per channel digital AM/FM stereo receiver, 
preset tuning, subsonic filter, soeaker switching, gold-plated in- 











put jacks, 3-yr. ltd. guarantee. 


ttems in this offering were selected far in ad: e. Due to unto u , al items may not be in stock inall stores. We 


will be happy to issue rainchecks (or offer a parable item at equal savings) on out-of-stock items not labeled “limited quantity”. 
) ca PH NE Thank you for your patronage and understanding. Regular prices based on mtfr's. nat'l. ad. value or those charged by fult-price 
retailers; they do not necessarily represent Tech Hill's prices. Power ratings into 8 ohms, 20-20kHz. TV ‘pictures simulated and 
= 
; t t . 
e entertainment centers: 


SAVE UP TO 50% 


on all telephone accessories in stock, including modular adapt- 
ors, extension cords, duplex adaptors, and more! 




















gonally. ions may not be exact. We reserve the right to correct misprints. At participating Tech Hifi stores. 















2 Mass. Ave., 95 First Street 667 Main Street AMERICAN 
imbridge, MA @ Cambridge,MA @ Waltham, MA mie ia 9500s ; 
864-4434 354-7617 893-4434 ee 4 
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Jie Ww 


Sam ARD 
SQUARE 


if 30 John F. Kennedy St 
Bhs Cambridge, Ma. 
661-9887 
Serving the best sandwiches in Cambnidge 
Mon.-Sat. 11:00 a.m. 'til 3 p.m. 


Is 


PUB 











Sat., March 3 
Do “The Curly, Shuffle” with 
JUMP ’N THE SADDLE 
Also: THREE STOOGES FILM 

FESTIVAL 


Sun., March 4 — 9 PM 
THE STEVE SWEENEY 


COMEDY REVUE 
featuring GEORGE MacDONALD, 
DENNIS LEARY, ZITO & BEAN, 
and of course STEVE SWEENEY 














"i -Te} Marct 


Back by > Pacha Demand 
- JERRY JEFF 
“3 WALKER 

72 a | Oh 8 
mle), V4en-7-\, | 8) 


est 


SLEEPY ‘LA BEEF 


hows at /:30 & 


Thurs.,March8 _ 


ct 


vance Sale 
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“In the style of 
The Grateful Dead” 





Sat., March 3 


GMKY SHINE MO reerOUR 
Lite 





88 QUEENSBERRY STREET 
IN THE FENWAY... BOSTON 


ote) [elem S), |= 
536-2509 


Thurs., March 8 
2-4-1 Bar Drinks from 8-11 PM FREE 
ADMISSION WITH THIS AD 
. BEFORE 9:30 PM 


* ZODIO DOZE * 




















"COMMON yr 
DENOMINATOR SNIPER 








ou seas O-POSITIVE 
Open Bar for Ladies |7:30'til 6 >M ALICE BLUE 
GLOVE Fri., March 9 : 
Mon., March 5 til 
Showcase Review 1 { ‘ |. : 
THE TIME BEINGS tuesday 
SLUGGO 
THE RULE BOYS JUDY’S TINY HEAD 
FPR a a u“ Sat., March 10 
PRECIOUS METAL DIGNEY FIGNUS 
PLEASURE POINT aes 
RANGER RIQ men 
Pie March7  wheygg 
Rock ‘n’ Roll Ladies night THE WANDELLS 


Coming Fri., March 16 
THE SEX EXECS 











GIANT HAPPY HOUR EVERY FRIDAY 3-7 PM 
SING-A-LONG WITH TIM DANAHY 
ALL DRINKS 2 FOR 1 





Fri., March 9 
An Evening of Swing & 
Jazz in the style of 
THE MANHATTAN TRANSFER 
and LAMBERT HENDRICKS & ROSS 


990-0; 


Polydor Recording Artists 


RARE SILK 
Also Appearing 
REMINISCENCE 
Shows at 8:30 & 11:30 (Advance Sale) 


Sat., March 10 


ate See 
BY ac 
Sun., March 11 
FLORA 
PURIM 
: & AIRTO 


Shows at 8 & 10 (Advance Sale) 






















, 











Tues., March 13 
“Eight Miles High" 
ON TOUR 


DAVID CROSBY 
eek 
AND HIS ALL-STAR BAND 
eke ke 


Together Again with 











COMEDY 
LOvPOnm 









THURSDAY 
9 p.m. 
$3.00 








9 p.m. & 11:30 p.m. 
WITH “GOOD DEAL” COUPON 


aomt 2D ron? 2, 


21314 Commonwealth Avenue - Boston 


FRI. & SAT. 
2 SHOWS 


anenibemehemenate 


s5.00 | 
i 












Very Special Guest 
ROGER McGUINN 
ialel.i-w | Mraec lO, Mm lOmClOMe-Vel'?-laler- Moy 1(-)) 


Wed., March 14 
A special evening of folk music with: 

MARY ‘ 
McCASLIN 


& 
JIM RINGER 
Shows at 8:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 
Thurs., March 15 
The World's Foremost Fiddler! 
VASSAR 


CLEMENTS 
With Special guests 
ont a tae 


























& THE 
SOURMASH BOYS 
Shows at 8 & 10:30 (Advance Sate) 

Fri. arch 16 & Sat. March 17 


iA 
E 


Don't miss our special St. Patrick's Day 
Happy Hour 3-7 p.m. — Green Beer! 
Sing-a-long with TIM DANAHY 
NO COVER!! 


Sun. March 18 & Every Sunday 9 p.m. 
COMEDY SHOWCASE 


featuring 
THE LENNY CLARKE 
SHOW 


Wed., March 21 

Grateful Dead Lyricist 
ROBERT 
HUNTER 


With Special Guest 
BUDDY CAGE 
Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 


Thurs., March 22 
NICKSILVER 


(F 
Quicksilver Service) 

Featuring JOHN CIPPOLINA, GREG 
ELMORE, NICK GRAVENITES & 

DOUG KILMER 

Special Guest: 
RICK ROBERTS (OF FIREFALL) 
Shows at 9 & 11 (Advance See. 
ee ON NOW AVAILABLE 
March 27 ... ALAN HOLDGWORTH & 
March oo. 
March 31. POUSETTE-D. 

Featuring JOHN CURTIS & JOHN TROY 
Advance Ticket Info: Advance 
tickets for these and other Jonathan 
Swift’s events available at the box 
ottice, Ticketron, ConcertCharge 
(497-1118), Elsies, Out-of-Town, 
Strawberries, Chargit (1-800- 
223-1814). 
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The Grateful Dead”’ 
















































please. 


by band member or manager. 


Name of band: 


FREE BAND LISTINGS 


To have your band listed in the Spring 1984 Guide to Boston Bands (to be 
published in the May 29 Phoenix ), fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115. Dead- 
line is April 11. You must return this coupon to be listed. No phone calls, 


Please submit only one coupon per band. Coupon must be completed 





check here (J 


What other name? 


If your band was listed in the Fall 1983 Guide to Boston Bands, please 


If you were listed under another name, check here (1 





C) other (specify) : 


Type of music (check no more than two): 


0 rock, 0 blues/R&B, 0 jazz, D oldies, 

0 country/C&W/country rock/Southern rock, 0 folk, 

0 funk/soul, C fusion, 0 reggae, D Latin, 0 GB, 
C2 Dixieland, 0 classical, 0 Top 40, 0D experimental. 





More detailed description of your music (i.e. techno pop, Five Satins’ 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, gris-gris, JuJu, cha-cha, etc.) : 





4 


Who handles your bookings? 


Name: 


What percentage of your material is original? 








Address: 





Zip: 





Phone: 








Is this person in the band? O yes 


Your name and phone (if different from above) : 


Ono 








0 mornings DC afternoons 








When can you be reached to verify this information? 
D evenings 


Listings are free. For advertising rates 
and information, call Display Advertising at 536-5390. 











Continued from page 21 
INN-SQUARE MEN’S BAR, ladies invited (491- 
9672), 1350 Cambridge St., Camb. Mar. 3: the 
Lyres, Plan 9. Mar. 4: Rods & Cones, Children of 
Paradise, Paul Rishell Band. 
JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Mar. 
3: Vinny, the Accidents. Mar. 4: Quazgaa. 
JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, at 
First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. 
Mar. 3: Sally Rogers and Howie Bursen. Mar. 10: 
the Psaltery. 
JONATHAN SWIFT’S (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Mar. 3: Jump 'n the Saddle. 
Mar. 4: Lenny Clarke, comedy. Mar. 7: Jerry Jeff 
Walker & the Gonzo Band. Mar. 8: Max Creek, 
Grateful Dead covers. Mar. 9: Rare Silk, Reminis- 
cence. Mar. 10: Fat City. Mar. 11: Flora Purim & 
Airto. 
JR.'s (337-32220, 707 Bridge St., harborlight 
Mall, North Weymouth. Mar. 3: Sky Island. 
JUMBO’S (623-8177), 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Cover $3. Mar. 3: John Sebastian, the David 
Leonard Group, the Taint. 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH (536-2509), 88 Queens- 
berry St., Boston. Proper dress required. Mar. 3: 
Gary Shane & the Detour, the Lifers, Skin. Mar. 9: 
Till Tuesday, Judy's Tiny Head. 
KING’S ROW Ii (254-0710) at Sammy White's, 
1600 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Proper dress. 
Mar. 3: the Shutdowns. Mar. 9 and 10: the 
Shittons. 
KINVARA PUB (254-9737), 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Fri. and Sat., $1 cover. Mar. 3: Down 
Yonder. Mar. 4: Sullivan's John. 
LANDMARK CAFE (227-9660), 300 North Mar- 
ket Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Live entertainment nightly. Sunday-Tuesday: 
Essex. Wednesday-Saturday: Waterfall. Sunday 
brunch, 12:30-2:30: Deborah Ahn, jazz piano. 
MARK’S PUB (924-9728), 5 Spring St., Water- 
town. Folk, bluegrass, traditional, and original 
acoustic music; cover $2-$3. Mar. 3: Rip Roaring. 
Mar. 5: Marty Lane 14-piece Swing Orchestra. 
Mar. 6: Rich Shilling Street Call Jazz. 
McMAHON’S LOUNGE (782-5060), 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Thursdays and Fridays at 7:30 
p.m.: The Buzzard Gulch Revue, C&W comedy 
revue; $15 includes dinner and unlimited beer or 
wine. Saturdays: Jim Plunkett. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), at 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 Mugford St., 
Marblehead. Fridays 8:30 p.m.-midnight. Mar. 9: 
Sarah & Bill Smith; $4. 
MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. Live music Fridays; $2 cover. 
Mar. 9: Marienne Kreitlow, originals with piano 
and guitar. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE at Unitarian 
Church, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Fri. 
and Sat. evenings, 7:30 p.m.-midnight. Free 
entertainment and refreshments. Mar. 3: Su- 
zanne Spencer-Wood, Gail Rundlett, Hugh 
Hanley, Dean Stevens, Richard Johnson, Eric 
Brysk & Charlie Brown with Ric Vogel. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Thurs. at 9:30 p.m.: open 
mike; $3. Fri. at 9 p.m.: Steve Sweeney; $5. 
Saturdays at 9 and 11 p.m.: Don Gavin; $5. Wed. 
and Thurs. at 8 p.m. and Fri and Sat. at 7:30 p.m. 
ONE CITY HALL PLAZA (742-9595), City Hall 
Plaza, Govt. Center, Boston. Dance music Wed.- 
Sat. 9 p.m.-2 a.m. No cover or minimum. Proper 
casual dress. 
THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Mar. 7: Sex Execs, Push Push. Mar. 8: 
Flicks, the Realm, Combat Zone. 
PARK THEATER (389-9093), 28 Chelsea St., 
Everett Sq. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
Folk music. Mar. 3 and 4: Kim Wallach, Rod 
MacDonald. Mar. 8: Eric Schoenberg. Mar. 9-11: 
Lui Collins, Jon Gailmor. 
PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 415 Washington 
St., Somerville. Classical music in the back room 
Mon.-Thurs., by reservation only. Mar. 4 and 11: 
Sunday Brunch Theater presents David Free- 
mans’s Jesse and the Bandit Queen, with Nora 
Sinclair and Bill McCann. Mar. 5: guitarist Jeffry 
Steele, flutist Marjorie Benjamin, and violist 
Kristin Robertson play music by Bart6k, Ravel, 
and Matiegka. Mar. 6: Les Misérables Brass 
Band plays New Orleans Mardi Gras parade 
music. Mar. 7: flutist Ellen Given, violinist Aideen 
Zeitlin, and cellist Olivia Toubman play music of 
Bach, Telemann, and Danzi. Mar. 8: reedman 
Joel Press and pianist Harvey Diamond play jazz. 
THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. Mar. 3: Laquidara. Mar. 9 and 10: Cat Tunes, 
Laquidara. 
PLAYERS’ PUB (734-4949), 5 Harvard St., 
Brookline. No cover or minimum. Mar. 3: 
Christopher Brooks, jazz guitar. Mar. 10: 
Catharine David, acoustic guitar. 
PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. Monday-Fri., 5-9 p.m. 
and Sat. 6-10 p.m.; pianist Ray Stiles, ‘40s swing. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston. Happy hour, dinner, and entertainment. 
Mar. 3 and 4: Joe, Margie & Eamon. 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
Sq., Boston. Mar. 3: Del Fuegos, the Turbines, 
Band 19. 
RENDEZVOUS WITH THE BLUES (893-7171), 
596 Moody St., Waltham. Mar. 3: Natural Boogie. 
RICHARD’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Mar. 3: Southern Rail. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Camb. Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: 
Sundays: Bruce Barth Trio; also jazz brunch 
noon-4 p.m. Mondays: David Kikoski Trio with 
Terri Lynne Carrington & Marshall Wood. Tues- 
days: Hank Wiktorowicz Jazztet. Wednesdays: 
John Wheatley-Gray Sargent Quartet. Thurs- 
days: Mike Metheny-Bruce Thomas Quartet. 
Fridays and Saturdays: Herman Johnson Quar- 
tet. Jazz brunch Sundays with Ed Perkins & 
Marshall Wood. Upstairs: Thursdays: Improv- 






In the Turning Point, Terry Hooley is at the plano 
bar daily, 3:30-8:30 p.m. 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed., Albert O. 
Thurs., Tom Lane. Fri. Oedipus. Sat., Tony V. 
Wed., video concerts. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Comedy Thurs.-Sat., open mike Sun. Cover $3- 
$5. Wednesdays: Steve Sweeney, Kevin Meany. 

STORYVILLE (266-0860), 645 Beacon St., Ken- 
more Sq., Boston. Mar. 3: Bush Tetras, Rods & 
Cones, Rapture of the Deep. Mar. 4, all ages: the 
Proletariat, Dub 7, Sorry. Mar. 9: Sleepy LaBeef. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. Mar. 3: 
Sally & the Sophisticatz. Mar. 4: SKAtterbrains. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Camb. Mar. 3: Mike Turk Quartet. 
TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL (388-1696), 
Rte. 495 and Rte. 150, Amesbury. Mar. 3: Boosey 
Hawkes. Mar. 4: Jamboree with Diane Lincoin. 
Mar. 5-7: Joni C. Band. Mar. 8: Ali James Band. 
Mar. 9-10: Redneck Revival Band. Mar. 11: Joy 
Goodnow and the Good Guys. 

TURTLE CAFE (354-8599), 1271 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Camb. Jazz. Mar. 3: Jamie Baum & 
Mick Goodrick. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, new wave, and 
Latin; two dance floors. Mar. 3: Spirit-I, reggae. 
Mar. 4: Lorraine. Mar. 6 and 20: Space Heater 
Band. Masr. 7: Jeff Robinson Quartet. Mar. 9 and 
10: the I-Tones. Mar. 22 and 25: Rock City Hi-Fi. 
WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In Turner’s Bar, Mon.- 
Sat. 8 p.m.-1 a.m.: pianist Art Matthews and his 
trio. Dancing, casual dress, no cover. 

WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somerville. 
Jazz. Cover varies. Mar. 3: Neils Lan Doky-Bill 
Pierce Quartet. 








ANCE 








PARTICIPATION 


SUNDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE, 6:30 p.m. at Church of Our 
Savior, 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$1; call 864-8945. 
SINGLES DANCES, with music by Randy Rando, 
3:30-7:30 p.m. at Holiday Inn, Dedham, exit 60N 
from Rte. 128. Admission $6; call 325-9320. 
FOLK DANCING with Marianne Taylor, 3 p.m. at 
Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Admission $6; call 267-4430. 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE, 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., 
Camb. Admission $2.50 includes instruction, all 
welcome. Call 491-6084. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, 8 p.m. at Union 
Congregational Church, South Weymouth. Ad- 
mission $1.50; call 335-0818. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES & CONTRAS, 8 p.m. 
at Concord Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Caller Tony Parkes, music by Yankee 
Ingenuity. Admission $3.50; call 275-1879. 


TUESDAYS 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES & CONTRAS, 7:45 
p.m for beginners, 8:15 p.m. for all, at Brimmer & 
May Gym, Middlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill. Callers 
Ted Sannelia and Tony Saletan, live music. 
Admission $3.50; call 235-6181. Sponsored by 
Country Dance Society. 


WEDNESDAYS 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, 8:30-11 p.m. at 7 
Temple St., Camb. Music by the Bare Necessi- 
ties, caller Helen Cornelius. Sponsored by 
Country Dance Society. Admission $3.50 and 
wear soft-soled shoes; call 235-6181. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 7:45 p.m. at 
Hemenway School, Water St., Framingham. 
Admission $2.75; call 872-5228. 
DANCE-FREE offers alternative barefoot boogy- 
ing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environment, 
7:30-10:45 p.m. at Christ Church, 0 Garden St., 
Camb. Admission $4.25; call 491-4195. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE, 8:30-10 p.m. at intl. 
Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Camb. Admission $3; call 491-1122. 


THURSDAYS 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES & CONTRAS, 8 p.m. 
at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Camb. Live music, 
caller Tod Whittemore. Admission $3.50; call 
926-3023. 

SCOTTISH DANCE, at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 
745-2229. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE, at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont, with Conny & 
Marianne Taylor. Admission $3.50; call 
491-6084. 





FRIDAYS 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 8 p.m. at 
Brimmer & May Gym, Middlesex Rd., Chestnut 
Hill, with Conny & Marianne Taylor. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 

DANCE FRIDAY, 8:30-11:30 p.m. at Joy of 





Boston, comedy; $5 and one-drink mini 
SATCH’S (266-2929), 43 Stanhope St., (off 
Clarendon near Hancock Bidg.), Boston. Fridays 
and Saturdays: Ellie Boswell & Niece. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Sat. 
and Tues.: DJ Beacon Nelson. Wed. and Sun.: 
JD, Billy & Ken. Thurs. and Fri: Jim Sands 
(oldies). 

SCOTCH ’N’ SOUNDS (584-1693), Westgate 
Mall, Brockton. Comedy Mon.; music Tues.-Sun. 
at 8 p.m. Dancing. Mar. 3: Jon Pousette-Dart 
Band, the Pencils, Chance Langton. Mar. 4: the 
Vex. 

SHERATON-BOSTON (236-2000), Prudential 
Center, Boston. Doubles features singer-pianist 
Cyndia Shook and pianist Mary Morgan nightly. 





M t, 23 Main St., Watertown. Freestyle 
barefoot dancing to all kinds of music. Admission 
$3; call 924-9548. 


SATURDAYS 
BEGINNING IRISH STEP DANCE with Patty 
Abner, 11:30 a.m. at Intl. Academy of Ethnic 
Dance, 595 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Admission $3; call 491-1122. 


SATURDAY/3 
CONTRA DANCE with caller Jacob Bloom and 
musicians Matt Fichtenbaum and Mary Lea, 8 
p.m. at Church of Our Savior, Carlton and 
Monmouth Sts., Brookline. Admission $3. Begin- 
ners and singles welcome. Call 776-7579. 
CARAVANSERAI COFFEEHOUSE presents 
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Eastern European music and dance with Eastern 
Shuttle & the Flying Balkaneers, 9 p.m.-midnight 
at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Admission $5, or $6 with instruction 
from 8 to 9 p.m.; call 277-3364. 

SQUARES & CONTRAS, 7:30 p.m. for beginners 
and 8 p.m. for everybody at Town Hall, Harvard, 
MA. Admission $3.50. Live music, caller Susan 
Elberger. Call 456-3539. 


SUNDAY/4 

ANNUAL MEETING AND DANCE of Boston's 
Jewish Young Adult Center begins with an 8 p.m. 
members-only meeting and continues with danc- 
ing and cash bar for men and women ages 22-39 
from 8:30 to midnight at the Back Bay Hilton, 
Dalton and Belvedere Sts., Boston. Admission: 
$7 members, $10 non-members, free for anyone 
joining the Center that evening. Call 566-5935. 
FAMILY FOLK DANCE, 3-5 p.m. at First Parish 
Church, Framingham Center. Beginners wel- 
come. Admission $2; call 877-6375 or 872-3111. 
NEFFA CONTRA DANCE, 7:15 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, Mason & Garden Sts., 
Camb. Music by Foregone Conclusion. Ad- 
mission $3; call 235-6181. 


TUESDAY/6 
SQUARES & CONTRAS, 7:30 p.m. at Essex 
Amvet Hall, School St., off Southern Ave., Cape 
Ann. Caller Tod Whittemore, music by Two 
Penny Loaf. Admission $3; call 546-3654 or 
526-7 136. 


FRIDAY/9 
PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS sponsors a 
dinner dance, with dinner at 7 p.m. and dancing 9 
p.m.-1 a.m. at the Moose Club, 17 Spruce St., 
Waltham. Dinner by reservation only, $10; 
dancing $5. Call 277-8021 for information. 
FOLK DANCE PARTY, 8:15 p.m. at Christ 
Church, 0 Garden St., Camb. Music by the 
Cambridge Folk Orchestra. Admission $3; call 
272-0396. 
CONTRA DANCE, 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. Music by Union 
Reel; Cindy Green, caller. Call 799-4681. 
CONTRA DANCE, 8 p.m. at Unitarian Church on 
the Green, Carlisle, with music by O'Connor's 
Mob, and caller Walter Lenk. Admission $3; call 
369-1232 or 661-1865. 


SATURDAY/10 

SQUARES & CONTRAS, 8:30 p.m. at the Scout 
House, Concord, with live music and caller Ted 
Sannella. Admission $3; call 275-0090 

LIBANA, a women’s chorus, sponsors a contra 
dance, 7:30-11:30 p.m. at First Church Con- 
gregational, 11 Garden St., Camb. Live music by 
Libana and friends, with caller Cindy Green. 
Beginners encouraged. Donation $5; call 
395-1920 or 864-6912 


SUNDAY/11 
EXPERIENCED CONTRAS & SQUARES, 8 p.m 
at the Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Live 
music, caller Tony Parkes. Admission $4; call 
275-1879. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/3 

DAVID APPEL presents an evening of solos and 
duets at 8 p.m. at Cousins Dance Studio, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free, but seating limited. 
THE MOVEMENT CONSORT performs at 8 p.m. 
at the Performing Arts Center of Greater 
Framingham, 214 Concord St., Framigham. 
Tickets $5; call 875-5554 


SUNDAY/4 
EIGHTH ANNUAL ISRAEL FOLKDANCE FES- 
TIVAL OF BOSTON begins at 3 p.m. ‘at MIT’s 
Kresge Auditorium, Cambridge. Tickets range 
from $7 to $4; call 253-2982 


FRIDAY/9 

YALE LITURGICAL DANCERS perform inter- 
pretive dance with music at 8 p.m. at First Baptist 
Church, 111 Park Ave., Worcester. Tickets $4; 
call 755-6143. 

DANCE COLLAGE performs dance forms from 
African to avant-garde at 8 p.m. at Wellesley 
High School Auditorium, Rice Rd., Wellesley. 
Tickets $3; sponsored by Second Story Theater 
Company. 








SATURDAY/10 

MASS. DANCE ENSEMBLE performs tonight at 
8 p.m. and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at Joy of 
Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Admission $5; call 492-7578. 

DANCE PRISM presents classical and contem- 
porary ballet to music by Vivaldi, Tchaikovsky, 
and Scott Joplin at 8 p.m. at Maynard High 
School, Great Rd., Maynard. Tickets $5, students 
and eiders $3; call 862-2119. 


SUNDAY/11 

MANDALA FOLK ENSEMBLE presents an after- 
noon of folk dance at 3 p.m. at Belmont High 
Schooi, 211 Concord Ave., Belmont. Proceeds to 
benefit the Belmont Music Schoo! scholarship 
fund. Tickets $5, $3 for students, free for children 
in the Sth grade and younger; call 484-4696. 

NEW CALEDONIANS present ‘Dance of the 
British Isles’ at 3 p.m. at East India Marine Hall, 
Peabody Museum of Salem, East india Sq., 
Salem. Museum admission $2.50; call 745-1876. 





VENTS 





SATURDAY/3 

OLD IRONSIDES ANTIQUES SHOW, today and 
tomorrow at the Park Plaza Castle, 64 Arlington 
St., Boston, with a special display of model ships. 
Admission $3.50 to benefit the USS Constitution 
Museum; call 426-1812 for exact schedule. 
CULTURAL TIMES BALL to benefit the Mass. 
Cultural Alliance, 9:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. at Jordan 
Marsh, Downtown Crossing, Boston. Tickets $25 
to benefit the Mass. Cultural Alliance. 


GLOUCESTER FOLKLIFE FESTIVAL, 10 a.m. on 
at the O'Malley School, Gloucester. Music, foods, 
dance, crafts. Admission $2. Take Rte. 128 north 
to first Gloucester rotary; call 281-0681 or 
283-5262. 

HOCKMOCK ASSN. ANTIQUES SHOW, today 
and tomorrow, 11 am.-5 p.m. at West 
Bridgewater High School, Rte. 106, West 
Bridgewater. Donation $1.50 to benefit West 
Bridgewater High School Scholarship Fund. 
SUGARING-OFF TOUR at ipswich River Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Topsfield, today and next Sat. at 10 
a.m., 12:30 p.m., and 2 p.m., and tomorrow and 
next Sun. at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. Reservations 
and prepayment required; adults $2, children $1. 
Call 887-9264. 

ARTISTS CALL CABARET, an evening of 
theater, music and dance with TheaterWorks, 
Ramén de los Reyes Spanish Dance Theater, 
Patty Larkin, Word of Mouth, Underground 
Railway, Rainbow Coalition Band, and MC José 
Masso, 8-10 p.m. at Cambridge institute for the 
Arts and Sciences, 21 Notre Dame St., Camb., off 
Rindge Ave. near Porter Sq. Wine and food 
available. Admission $6; call 497-6136. 

MAPLE SUGARING, with tree-tapping, sap- 
boiling, and sweet-tasting, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. today and tomorrow at the Elue Hills 
Trailside Museum, Milton. Admission $2 adults, 
$1 children. 

QUILTING BEE, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Massachu- 
setts College of Art, North Building, Palace Rd. 
Free; call 232-1555, ext. 409. 

“REMEMBERING ELEANOR ROOSEVELT” is 
the topic of a day-long symposium beginning at 
10 a.m. at the Kennedy School of Government, 
79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 


SUNDAY/4 

“BRAVE AND FREE,” a celebration of the 80th 
anniversary of the Women's Trade Union 
League, 2-4 p.m. at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
sponsored by the Mass. History Workshop and 
the Mass. AFL-CIO. Free; call 864-9731. 
DeLANCEY’S BRIGADE presents a reenactment 
of a Loyalist brigade from the Revolutionary War 
with period uniforms and weapons, 1-4 p.m. at 
the Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 Marrett 
Rd., Lexington. Free; call 861-6559. 


MONDAY/5 
CARDIOPULMONARY RESUSCITATION will be 
demonstrated at 7 p.m. at Beth Israel Hospital, 
330 Brookline Ave., Boston. Admission $5; call 
735-4431. 

ART BUCHWALD hosts the American Repertory 
Theatre Benefit Auction and Cocktail Party, 
beginning at 6 p.m. at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Black tie optional. 
Admission $25; call 495-2668. 

ICELANDIC WOMEN’S PARTY with Becky 
Schuster, 4:30-6 p.m. at 353 Ell Center, North- 
eastern University. Sign-language-interpreted. 
Free. 


TUESDAY/6 

WOMEN’S HISTORY WEEK at Northeastern 
University includes a talk by Dr. Maria Nunes of 
Brown University on “Portuguese Women and 
Decolonization” at 12:30 p.m. and a a talk by Dr 
Evelyn Fox-Keller of Northeastern at 3 p.m. at 
room 206 Meserve, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. There will also be a 
women's karate and self-defense demonstration 
at 4:30 p.m. at 246 Ell Center, Northeastern. All 
events free. 


THURSDAY/8 

A SALUTE TO BOSTON’S IRISH begins at 6 p.m. 
and includes Irish music, art, food, comments by 
Ruth Ann Harris, director of Northeastern Uni- 
versity's Irish studies program, and the movie, 
“The Irish: On a Clear Day You Can See Boston.” 
Sponsored by the World Affairs Council of 
Boston, at the rotunda at 22 Batterymarch St., 
Boston. Admission $8, members $6, students $4. 
Call 482-1740. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATOMIC VETER- 
ANS meets at 7:30 p.m. at 12 Beaconsfield Rd., 
Brookline. Free; call 566-6426. 


SATURDAY/10 
CAMELOT SINGLE PROFESSIONALS sponsors 
a racquetball/walieyball sports party for singles 
25-45, 7:30-10 p.m. at Cambridge Racquetball 
Club, Athenaeum House, 215 First St., Camb 
(enter by Munroe St.). Cash bar. Admission $5; 
Call 284-4159. 
ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE at Stoneleigh- 
Burnham School, Greenfield, Mass., today from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission $2. Call (413) 369-4660 or (401) 
377-8116. 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY CELEBRA- 
TION begins at 4 p.m. with discussion groups, 
skits, a potluck dinner, and live music at the 
Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury St., Boston. 
Donation $2 and a dish or non-alcoholic 
beverage; call 354-8807. 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY CELEBRA- 
TION, with speakers and programs in Spanish 
and English, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Roxbury 
Community College, 625 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. Free; call 734-1960. 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY FLOWER 
SHOW, today through Sun. the 18th at the 
Bayside Expo Center, off Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. Daily 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sundays 10 
a.m.-8 p.m. Tickets $6; call 262-8780. 


SUNDAY/11 

RECEPTION FOR VIOLINIST ITZHAK PERL- 
MAN following his 3 p.m. concert at Symphony 
Hall. Tickets $100 (including concert), to benefit 
Adaptive Environments, organization promoting 
handicapped accessibility; call 266-2666. 
MINUTEMAN GREAT CHEFS FAIR, 2 p.m. at 
Minuteman Tech, Rte. 2A, Lexington, with food 
displays, sampling, entertainment, and 
celebrities. Admission $5 to benefit the Natl. 
Kidney Foundation; call 566-0019. 
BROOKLINE TENANT UNION celebrates its 10th 
anniversary with a fundraiser featuring Rep- 
resentative Barney Frank from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
at 1200 Beacon St., Brookline. The fete includes 
food, entertainment and a cash bar. Donation 
requested; call 277-8016. 
ART AUCTION by Marlin Art Studios, New York, 
begins at 2 p.m. with a 1 p.m. preview at Hafer 
Academic Center, Curry College, 1071 Blue Hill 
Ave., Milton. Donation, $4; call 333-0500. 

Continued on page 28 
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CATT 


1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 
566-9014 








Sat., March 3 
11th HOUR BAND 
Mon., March 5 
GREG GREENWAY 


Tues., March 6 
SILVER LINING 


Wed., March 7 
ALLEN ESTES BAND 
Thurs., March 8 
MEMPHIS ROCKABILLIES 




















Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. 623-9874 
Near Porter Sq.. via Willow Ave. 


Sat., March 3 
NEILS LAN DOKY — 
BILL PIERCE QUARTET 
Sun., March 4 
RICK HOLLAND QUINTET 
Mon. March 5 
HERB’'S HEARD 15-PIECE BIG BAND 
Tues., March6 
Vocalist TANYA HART and 
THE CHRISTOPHER BROOKS 
QUARTET 
Every Wednesday 
THE FRINGE 
Thurs., March 8 
BEST FOREIGN FILM 
Fri. & Sat., March 96 10 
TIGER OKOSHi QUINTET 
LEO QUINTERC — Guitar 
GERRY ETKINS — Piano 
BARRON BROWN — Bess 
ROBBIE GONZALEZ — Drums 
TIGER OKOSHI — Trumpet 
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Sat. Live Broadcast on 
WERS 88.9 FM 9:30-12 
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Sat., March 3 
LITTLE FRANKIE & 
THE PREMIERS 
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MIMI JONES BAND 
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Sat., March 3 
THE LYRES 
PLAN 9 
Sun., March 4 


Special Benefit For 
Kevin McCarthy 


PAUL RISHELL BAND 
RODS & CONES 
CHILDREN OF PARADISE 
SECRET WORD 
Special Cameo Appearance by 


THE BARROOM BIMBOS 
Music Starts at 4PM 
Food & Special Guests! 
Contribution $5 


Mon., March 5 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Tues., March 6 
Eat Recording Artists 


MEN & VOLTS 
X-DREAMS 
Wed., March 7 
JOHN 
LINCOLN 
WRIGHT & 
THE SOUR 
MASH BOYS 
Thurs., March 8 


CHRISTMAS 
VOLCANO SUNS 
Fri., March 9 
THE DARK 
FACE OF THE FUTURE 


featuring Jeff Hudson 
Sat., March 10 


‘ul 
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‘THE VASCO DA GAMA BAND 


Sun March 11 1 
PAUL 
RISHELL 
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OUR WORLD FAMOUS ALL NATURAL 
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JACKS: 


952 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
491-7800 


Free Admission Before 8:30 
Half Price Admission Before 9:30 
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Sat. — Mar. 3 

















ACCIDENTS 


Sun. — Mar. 4 


QUAZGAA 


Tom Major — Orums 










Sax 
plus Special Guest Dave Rameay 
Mon. — Mar. 5 


CITIZENS 
o G:, TURNER 


Tues. — March 6 
2 Great Bands from Harvard 


THE DEVIANTS 
pus SANE’S 
PARENTS 


All Vodka Drinks $1 
Wed. — Mar. 7 


K.K. PROFFITT 
pus Alice Blue 
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THE REFLECTORS 
NEW DEAL 


Sat. — Mar. 10 


































Lewis Robinson 
& YUOICES 


Daily Happy Hour 3-8 
All Drinks Priced Specially Low 
60-0z. Pitcher of Beer $3.25 
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SUN., March 4 


TOUCHE — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 

THE TRADEMARKS — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

MISSION HILL THEATRE GROUP CABARET — ED BURKE'S, 
808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 

PANAMA, THE JUDGE, & THE PREACHER — CITYSIDE, 
Faneuil Hal! Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

TROMBONE MADNESS — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., 
Boston 

PAUL RISHELL BAND /RODS & CONES/CHILDREN OF 
PARADISE /SECRET WORD/ THE BARROOM BIMBOS — INN 
SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 
OCTOBER — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
QUAZGAA/DAVE RAMSEY — JACK’S 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

STEVE SWEENEY COMEDY REVIEW - . JONATHAN SWIFTS, 
30 J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge (60 | 9887) 

TBA — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Some (623-9508) 

GLOVE — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 8& © vensberry St., Boston 
(536-2309) 

SULLIVAN’S JOHN — KINVARA PUB, 34 Har: Ave., Allston 
(254-9737) 


Cambridge (492-7679) 

G.G. TURNER /BRUCE MARSHALL & THE CLUE/THE 
BOUNCERS — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
MARC HOFFMAN — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
782-6245) 

JOHN PAYNE STUDENT GROUP / BRUCE BARTH TRIO — 
RYLES, Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 

JACK HICKEY / JOE, MARGIE & EAMON — PURPLE 
SHAMROCK, | Union St , Boston (227-2060) 

THE VEX — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockto: 
(584.1694) 

THE PROLETARIAT /DUB 7 (007)/SORRY — STORYVILLE 
645 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq. (266-0860) 

SKATTERBRAINS — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

LORRAINE — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

BUNNY SMITH SOUL FOOD REVIEW 4:30 to 8:30/MOON 
UNIT 9:30 to 1 — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge (354-8030) 

RICK HOLLAND QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


MON., March 5 


THE STOMPERS — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Nedham St., 
Newton (244-2710) 


















KIM WALLACH/ROD MacDONALD — PASSIM S37 Palmer St., 
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RIVER STREET BAND — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

GREG GREENWAY — GREAT SCOTT, 122° ‘omm. Ave., Allston 
(566-9014) 

ARCADIA — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Bosto ©42—7390) 
SCRUFFY THE CAT/CHAIN LINK FENC! — INN SQUARE 
MEN’S BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., . ambridge (491-9672) 
CITIZENS/G.G. TURNER — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

THE TIME BEINGS /SLUGGO/THE RULE BOYS — JUMPIN’ 
JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

TBA — JONATHAN SWIFT’S, 30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 
TOMMY SANDS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, | Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

GRANDE LARCENY /FRIGHTENED IN BOSTON /ROYAL 
AIRFORCE — RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

DAVE KIKOSKI TRIO — RYLES, Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

TEXAS — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
HERB’S HEARD 15 PIECE BIG BAND — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 
699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Somerville (623-9874) 

ALL STAR COMEDY NIGHT — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate 
Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

LOTSA POPPA — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St 
Cambridge (354-8030) 


TUES., March 6 


POWERGLIDE / THE CHOIR BOYS — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Aliston (254-9804) 

MIDNIGHT TRAVELER — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham 
St.. Newton (244-2710) 

TREMENDOUS RICHARD — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston (742-7390) 

SILVER LINING — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

MEN & VOLTS/X-DREAMS — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 
Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE DEVIANTS /JANE’S PARENTS — JACK'’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

TBA — JONATHAN SWIFTS, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
(661-9887) 

MIRRORS /NEXTUNE /MYSTIQUE — JUMBO'S, 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9508) 

PRECIOUS METAL /PLEASURE POINT /RANGER RIQ — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2509) 
SOLUTION SET/IT PLAY /BLAREO’S — THE RAT, 528 Comm 
Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

TOMMY SANDS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

JEFF DEXTER — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

MARDI GRAS BALL with DOWNTIME & LES MISERABLES 
BRASS BAND — RYLES, Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 
HARLEQUIN /THE DAUGHTERS — STORYVILLE, Kenmore Sq., 
Boston (266-0860) 

oye _ BAND — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 


SPACE HEATER BAND — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 

BOSTON BRATS — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, 
Brockton (584-1694) 

EUPHORIA /COMEDY COMES TO CANTON — SHENANIGANS, 
362 Turnpike St., Canton (821-0130) 

MUSICIANS JAM SESSION — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

TANYA HART & THE CHRISTOPHER BROOKS QUARTET — 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


WED., March 7 


ELLIS ISLAND/THE CLICKS — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
DEJA VU — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 
NOVA MOB/REACTION TIME — CHET’S LAST CALL, 
Causeway St., Boston (523-9160) 
THE NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 
ALLEN ESTES BAND — GREAT SCOTT 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (566-9014) 
TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND. Prudential! Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 
ROSIE — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT & THE SOUR MASH BOYS — INN 
SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb. St.. Cambridge (491-9672) 
K.K. PROFFITT / ALICE BLUE — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 
JERRY JEFF WALKER & THE LOST GONZO BAND /SLEEPY 
LABEEF — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 JF _K St., Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge (661-9887) 
THE EXILES/UXB — JUMBO'S. 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9508) 
COMMON DENOMINATOR /SNIPER — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 
88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 
RAY BONNEVILLE — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(782-6245) 
JOHN McNEIL-DOMINIQUE EADE QUINTET /JON 
WHEATLEY-GRAY SARGENT QUARTET — RYLES. Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 
HARVEST HOME — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
NEWS BOY — SHENANIGAN’S, 362 Turnpike St., Canton 
(821-0130) 
RED /PRIMITIVE ROMANCE /CHILDREN OF PARADISE — 
STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 
THE DRIVE /FLICKS — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mali, 
Brockton (548-1694) 
RITES OF PASSAGE — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge (354-8030) 
SECRET ADMIRERS — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 
STEVE GOODMAN — TURTLE CAFE, 1274 Cambridge St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge (354-8599) 
JEFF ROBINSON QUARTET — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 
THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 
ANTHEM /DARLING/FELONY SHOES — THE RAT, 528 Comm 
Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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THURS., March 8 


FAT CITY — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 
DEJA VU — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 

ATHENS/FRIDAY — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

JIM FEMINO BAND — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742-7390) 


MEMPHIS ROCKABILLIES — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., 


Boston (566-9014) 

THE REFLECTORS — GROVER'’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

CHRISTMAS /VOLCANO SUNS — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 
1350 Cambridge St., Cambridge (491-7800) 

SLEEPY LA BEEF — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

MAX CREEK — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

VERDICT /GOTHAM CITY — JUMBO'S, 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9508) 

ZODIO DOZE /O-POSITIVE / ALICE BLUE — JUMPIN’ JACK 
FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 
PROVINCETOWN JUG BAND — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9737) 

ERIC SHOENBERG — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Cambridge 
(492-7679) 

HARVEST HOME — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

WILD KINGDOM /LIFEBOAT /BIG HOUSE — THE RAT, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

BOB WEST & PHYLLIS JAMES — RICHARDS PUB, 3 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (782-6245) 

IMPROVBOSTON /SCOTT ROBINSON QUARTET — RYLES, 
Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 

T. BLADE & THE FABULOUS ESQUIRES — THE TAM, 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (275-0982) 

THE NEIGHBORHOODS /Special Guests — SCOTCH 'N 
SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

BEST FOREIGN FILM — WILLOW JAZZ, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9874) 

D.J. MIKE JANEDY — SHENANIGAN’S 362 Turnpike St., Canton 
(821-0130) 

BRISTOLS/LITTLE TIGER — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., 
Boston (266-0860) 

MORTY FERBER GROUP — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8030) 

KATY ROBERTS — THE TURTLE CAFE, 1274 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

TBA — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

NOONDAY UNDERGROUND /SCRUFFY THE CAT — CHET'S 
LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9160) 


FRI., March 9 


TORNADO ALLEY — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

DEJA VU — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 


THE DRIVE — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 

REPLICANT RUBBERS / THE CROBATS — CHET’S LAST 
CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9160) 

LEE BAIRD & JOHN CURTIS — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge (876-9180) 

SKAtterbrains — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

VINNY — GROVERS, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 

THE DARK /FACE OF THE FUTURE — INN SQUARE MEN'S 
BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE REFLECTORS/NEW DEAL — JACKS, 952 Mass., Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

RARE SILK /REMINISCENCE — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge (661-9887) 

THE FOOLS/THE BRISTOLS/LYNN LAPRAD — JUMBO'S, 
1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-9508) 

TIL TUESDAY /JUDY’S TINY HEAD — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 
88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

GREENLINE BREAKDOWN — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard St., 
Allston (254-9737) 

TED CASHER QUINTET /HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — 
RYLES, Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 

SILVER LINE SOUNDS/RICK CHYLDS - D.J. — MARK’S PUB, 
5 Spring St., Watertown (924-9728) 

LUI COLLINS/JON GAILMOR — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard 
Sq. (492-7679) 

CATHARINE DAVID — PLAYER’S PUB, 5 Harvard St., Brookline 
(734-4949) 

HARVEST HOME — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

WBCN’S ALBERT O. with GARY SHANE & THE 

DETOUR /TRADEMARKS/BODY ENGLISH — THE RAT, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

THE ANDY SOLBERG QUARTET — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (782-6245) 

SLEEPY LABEEF /CHRIS BOND /WANDELLS — STORYVILLE, 
645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0806) 

BARRY MARSHALL & THE ROCKIN’ ROBINS — THE TAM, 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

ELLIE BOSWELL & NIECY — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston 
(266-2929) 

GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT /DIGNEY FIGNUS — SCOTCH 'N’ 
SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

JIMMY MOSHER QUARTET — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

TRUDY SANDHAUS & BRUCE KATZ — TURTLE CAFE, Inman 
Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

THE I-TONES — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

TIGER OKOSHI QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


SAT., March 10 


DEJA VU — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 

MIMI JONES BAND — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 


THE REV — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
NORTHSHORE ACCAPELLA — CLARKE'’S, 21 Merchants Row, 
Boston (277-7800) 

PSYCHO/TEN HAIL MARYS/THE ANNOYED — CHET'S 
LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

LOONEY TUNES — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (876-9180) 

SKAtterbrains — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

THE NOVEMBER GROUP — GROVER'’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 

TIL TUESDAY / THE VASCO DA GAMA BAND — INN SQUARE 
MEN’S BAR, Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE DRIVE /LOOSE TIES — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

FAT CITY — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

THE REFLECTORS/LIZZIE BORDEN & THE AXES — 
JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-9508) 

DIGNEY FIGNUS/LIQUID TRANCE /THE WANDELLS — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 
TEXAS —a — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9737 

LUI COLLINS / JON GAILMOR — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard 
Sq. (492-7679) 

HARVEST HOME — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

THE FOOLS/GARY SHANE & THE DETOUR — SCOTCH 'N’ 
SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

THE NEIGHBORHOODS / THE OUTLETS/VEX — THE RAT, 
528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2728) 

SILVER LINE SOUNDS, RICK CHYLDS - D.J. — MARK’S PUB, 
5 Spring St., Watertown Sq. (924-9728) 

TED CASHER QUINTET /HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — 
RYLES, Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 

THE RAY BONNEVILLE BAND — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (782-6245) 

3 COLORS /HUMAN SWITCHBOARD /RASH OF STABBINGS 
— STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 

ELLIE BOSWELL & NIECY — SATCH’'S, 43 Stanhope, Boston 
(782-6245) 

JIMMY MOSHER QUARTET — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030)TORNADO ALLEY — THE 
TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) ‘ 
TRUDY SANDHAUS & BRUCE KATZ — TURTLE CAFE, Inman 
Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

THE I-TONES — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 
TIGER OKOSHI QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 





LIGHT 


new world. 


9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 
DINING! DISCO! ENTERTAINMENT! 
Fridays and Saturdays 
ELLIE BOSWELL 
and NIECY 


43 Stanhope St. Boston 266-2929 












>  MUGGETS 


soi, ~~ RECORDS & TAPES 
BOUGHT 
SOLD & TRADED 


482 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. 536-0679 
2201 Comm. Ave. (at B.C.) 264-2202 
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Old Fashioned 


‘LEVIS 





—TURTIE*AFE 


1271 Cambrid 
Cambridge 3 





St., Inman Sq 





Women’s Cut 
001.505° 
2.005 


Now rugged 





Sat., March 3 
JAMIE BAUM & 
MICK GOODRICK 
Wed., March 7 
STEVE GOODMAN 
Thurs., March 8 
KATY ROBERTS 
— Plano — 
Fri. & Sat., 


March 9 & 10 
TRUDY SANDHAUS & 
BRUCE KATZ 
$2 Cover Charge 








quality with No 
waist band 








Lunch Served 
Weekdays 
Dinner Served 
Mon.-Sat. 
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RIDING APPAREL 


292 Boylston St.. 8oston 











NE, HONE © svectivescnnsccorss THE MIKE TURK 
QUARTET 
Sun., March 4 ............000000 BUNNY SMITH 


SOUL FOOD REVIEW 4:30 to 8:30; 
THE MOON UNIT 9:30 to 1 


Mon., March 5 u A POPPA 
Tues., March 6. ... MUSICIANS JAM 
SESSION 
Wed., March 7 ae * ar roan 
Thurs., March 8 FERBER 
GROUP 

Fri. & Sat 
March 9 & 10 THE JIMMY et 
QUARTET 





1369 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge e 354-8030 




















Sun.. March 4 


SKAtterbrains 


Mon.. March 5 
TEXAS 


Tues... March 6 







ALL AGES 











PARK 
THEATRE 


28 Chelsea St./Everett Sq. 
389-9093 
ROCK ’N ROLL 


No ID required 
_—— 


WATCH FOR 
UPCOMING EVENTS 
THE BEST IN 
ALL AGES 
ROCK ’N ROLL 




















ALLEN ESTES 
BAND 


March 7 


ia 
vVved 


SECRET A 





Wire lael ales 


open .at 7:30, Showtime 8:00. Tickets 


ADN IIRE RS WEIL Lelie | adel sfep MOL allol-mobicMallelalinva.1 
E rei : ee 


Theatre available 
for rentals 
Call 


389-0950 


I! Shows General Admission 








Doors 


verett Music-call for further info 








T. BLADE & 
THE FABULOUS 
ESQUIRES 
BARRY 
MARSHALL & 
THE ROCKIN’ 
RODIN 


TORNADO 
ALLEY 


Sun., March 11 


11th HOUR 





Kitchen Open 
Tues.-Fri.. 
5:30 to 9:00 PM 
Mexican Food 
Sat. 2-8 PM 
Sun. Brunch 
11:30 to 3 PM 


1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline 
277-4982 
















SAT., 3rd 
8:30 p.m.-1:00 a.m. 
Sandy Mac & 
The Heartattacks 


SUN., 4th 

7:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Panama, The Judge & 
The Preacher 


MON., 5th 
4:00 p.m.-Midnight 
Arcadia 


TUES., 6th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Tremendous Richard 


WED., 7th 
9:00 p.m.-12:30 a.m 
The North 
Shore Acappella 


THURS., 8th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Jim Femino Band 
































































262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
742-7390 
Proper Dress 
Happy Hour Monday-Friday 
4-7 p.m. with live entertainment 



















Continued from page 25 
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CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/3 
UMASS/AMHERST FACULTY performs works 
by Haydn, Shostakovich, and Tchaikovsky at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $5, students and seniors $3; call 
437-0231. 

PIANO TRIO BERLIN, with pianist Horst Gobel, 
violinist Hans Maile, and cellist René Forest, 
performs at 8 p.m. at Paine Halil, Harvard 
University Music Bidg., behind the Science 
Center, Harvard Sq., Camb. Free; sponsored by 
the Goethe Institute. Music by Werner Henze, 
Boris Blacher, Copland, Schoenberg, and 
Tcherepnin. 

LYDIAN STRING QUARTET plays music by 
Beethoven, Ravel, and Steven Mackey at 8 p.m. 
at Brandeis University’s Slosberg Recital Hall, 
Waltham. Free; call 647-2557. 

INDIAN HILL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA plays 
music by Bach, Schubert, and Edward Elgar at 8 
p.m. in the Ayer High School Auditorium, Ayer. 
Tickets $7, children $4; call 448-3001. 
OLEVSKY TRIO, with pianist Estela Olevsky, 
violinist Julian Olevsky, and cellist Leopoid 
Teraspulsky, performs music by Haydn, 
Shostakovich, and Tchaikovsky at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $5, students and seniors $3; call 
536-2412. 

BEACON CHAMBER SOLOISTS play works by 
Mozart, Ravel, and Smetana, at 8 p.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 1 Follen St., Cambridge. 
Admission $6, students $4.50. Call 661-3669. 
MUSIC FOR VOICE AND COMPUTER-PROC- 
ESSED SOUND by Charlies Dodge, Dexter 
Morrill, Allan Schindler, James A. Moorer, 
Jonathan Harvey, and J.-B. Barriere will be 
performed by Joan La Barbara, neva Pilgrim, 
Joan Sapiro, and Bryan Pezzone at 8 p.m. at 
MIT's Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Admission $6, students and elders 
$3; call 253-7418 


SUNDAY/4 
APPLE HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS play 
Beethoven, Stravinsky, and Dvorak at 8 p.m. at 
Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., Camb. 
Tickets $7, elderly $4, students $3; call 723-5181 
BOSTON CHAMBER SOLOISTS perform Presi- 
dential campaign songs by Foster and Ives and 
music by Lili Boulanger, Haydn, Rossini, and 
Kodaly, with soloists Jayne West, Karen Lykes, 
William Hite, and Mark Aliapoulios and pianist 
Gary Wedow, at 4 p.m. at Longy School, 27 
Garden St., Camb. Tickets $8, students and 
seniors $5; call 426-2387 
SIMMONS COLLEGE CHORALE performs mu- 
sic by Handel at 4 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Donation $2.50; call 738-2124. 
LUTENIST PAUL O’DETTE plays 16th-century 
English and Italian lute music by Dowland and 
others, at 3 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, in the Remis 
Auditorium. Admission $8; call 267-9300, ext. 
300 
TWO CONCERTS at the Ali Newton Music 
School: at 4 p.m., Leo Milius, pianist, and Cathy 
Beatty, mezzo-soprano, present works by 
Sibelius, Moussorgsky, Schumann, Gounod, 
Saint-Saens, Bizet, Thompson, and Ernest 
Charles; at 8 p.m., Phyllis Moss, pianist, presents 
works by Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, Weber, 
Chopin, Gershwin, Debussy, and Ravel. Both at 
the Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton, and both free; call 527-4553. 
“AN OPERA GALA,” opera's greatest hits live 
and on tape, with soloist Shirley Verrett, opens 
the Opera Company of Boston's 25th season at 3 
p.m. at the Opera House, 539 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $42-$12. Call 426-5300. 
BOSTON CAMERATA performs ‘Songs of Ex- 
ile’ at 3 p.m. at Temple Ohabei Shalom, 1187 
Beacon St., Brookline. Sponsored by the New 
England Jewish Music Forum. Tickets $5. 
MUSIC BY COMPOSERS OF THE “BOSTON 
CLASSICAL GROUP” — John Knowles Paine, 
Edward MacDowell, and Victor Herbert — will be 
performed by cellist Jules Eskin and pianist 
Virginia Eskin at 3 p.m. at Gardner Museum, 280 
the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 566-1401. 
IRISH PIANIST JOHN O’CONOR performs at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy 





Sts., Camb. Tickets $10 and $15 to benefit 
Ploughshares magazine; call 491-1716 or 
926-9875. 

TUESDAY/6 


OBOIST DEANNA DALRYMPLE and pianist 
Angela Vanstory perform at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Fogg Museum, 32 Quincy St., Camb. Admission 
$2, students and over 65, $1, under 18 free; call 
495-2387. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY WIND ENSEMBLE, 
conducted by Richard Castiglione, performs 
music by Pachelbel, Copland, Jan Krzywicki, 
Hindemith, Fisher Tull, and Norman Dello Joio at 
8 p.m. at the Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 
BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM CONCERT SE- 
RIES, featuring the famous Flentrop organ, 
continues at 4 p.m. at the museum, 29 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge. Admission $3.50. This afternoon 
Larry Smith plays works by Bruhns, Frescobaidi, 
Handel, Distler, Adler, Pinkham, and J.S. Bach. 
BARITONE WILLIAM PARKER and pianist Vir- 
ginia Eskin perform music by Franz Schubert, 
George W. Chadwick, and Dominick Argento at 6 
p.m. at Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 566-1401. 


WEDNESDAY/7 
TRITYRICON CONCERT BAND of Northeastern 
University plays Vivaldi, Gabrielli, and Ralph 
Vaughan Williams at 7:30 p.m. at Northeastern 
University's Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Admission $1; call 437-3140. 


PAUL ORGEL, pianist, plays works of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Chopin, at 8 p.m. at 
Kresge Auditorium, MIT, opposite 77 Mass. Ave. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

FOUR PIANISTS PLAY FOUR BEETHOVEN 
SONATAS — David Witten the “Tempest,” 
William Wolfram the “Moonlight,” Randall 
Hodgkinson the ‘Les Adieux,”’ and David Deveau 
the “Appassionata” — at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, to 
benefit the scholarship fund of the New School 
of Music. Tickets $8, $4 students and elders; call 
492-8105. 


THURSDAY/8 
CELLIST BRUCE COPPOCK and PIANIST 
CHRISTOPHER O’RILEY play Mendelssohn, 
Grieg, and Elliott Carter at 8 p.m. at Boston 
Conservatory Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Bos- 
ton. Free; call 536-6340. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK’S MID-DAY MUSIC 
SERIES continues at 12:30 p.m. at the bank's 
auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., with Mary Carol 
Comune, pianist. Free. 
THE LITTLE ORCHESTRA OF CAMBRIDGE with 
Jeanette Hall-Wood, soprano, performs works 
by Haydn, Mozart, and Verdi at 7:45 p.m. at the 
Central Square Branch Library, 45 Peari St., 
Camb. Free; call 498-9081. 
NEC CONTEMPORARY ENSEMBLE performs 


. works by Elliot Carter, Henry Brant, Robert 


DiDomenica, Lyle Davidson, and Maicoim Peyton 
at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1120. 

GARDNER MUSEUM presents music of Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Robert Schumann, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, and Francis Poulenc, per- 
formed by oboist Deana Dalrymple, pianist 
Angelo Vanstory, violist Roger Roth, tenor 
Roddand Osgood, and oboist Kevin Vigneau, at 
12:15 p.m. at 280 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
566-1401. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN COMPOSERS, lecture 
and concert at 3:30 p.m. at Northeastern 
University's Faculty Center, the Fenway, Boston, 
with wine and cheese reception afterwards at 5 
p.m. Free. 


FRIDAY/9 

ORGANIST JOHN AYER performs 12:15-12:45 
p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-0944. 

NEW SWINGLE SINGERS perform classical scat 
singing at 8 p.m.at Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Mass. Ave., Boston, as part of the BU 
Celebrity Series. Tickets $12.50-$15.50; call 
266-7455. 

DONIZETTI’S ANNA BOLENA will be presented 
in concert form by Boston Concert Opera, with 
conductor David Stockton, tonight at 8 p.m. and 


Sun. at 7:30 p.m. at Jordan Halil, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $8.50-$20; 
call 536-1166. 


THE SUZUKI FACULTY of the Ali Newton Music 
School presents works for strings and piano by 
Pleyel, Ravel, Fiocco, Dvorak, and Mozart at 8 
p.m. at the school, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Free; call 527-4553 

ENESCO STRING QUARTET OF PARIS plays 
works of Haydn, Bart6k, and Ravel at 8 p.m. at 
Kresge Auditorium, MIT, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906 

BACH SOCIETY ORCHESTRA plays works by 
Mozart and J.S. Bach at 8 p.m. in Sanders 
Theater, Memorial Hall, Harvard University, 
Camb. Admission $4, students and elderly $2.50; 
call 495-2663. 

THE HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY sings J.S. 
Bach's motets at 8 p.m. tonight and Sunday at 
Symphony Hall. Tickets $7.50-$21; call 
266-3605. 

PIANISTS DAVID ROSE AND BRIAN MARBLE 
play two-piano music by Beethoven, Griffes, 
Babin, and Debussy at 8 p.m. at the South Shore 
Conservatory, Cedar Hill, off 19 Fort Hill St., 
Hingham. Free. 

COMPOSER WILLIAM PRESSER will conduct 
two of his compositions for classical band, and 
music of Bellini, Fisher Tull, and Aaron Copland 
will be played by the Tufts University Symphonic 
Band at 8 p.m. at Cohen Auditorium, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free; call 381-3564. 


SATURDAY/10 

BRITTEN’S WAR REQUIEM will be performed 
with the John Oliver Chorale, the Lydian String 
Quartet, the Boston Chamber Orchestrra, and 
the Civic Symphony Orchestra of Boston, con- 
ducted by John Oliver, at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall. Tickets $5-$15; call 721-1200 or 266-1492. 
THE CONCORD BAND presents a concert of new 
works specially commissioned for the band’s 
Silver Anniversary, at 8:15 p.m. at Sentry Center 
Auditorium, Rte. 2, Concord. Works by Richard 
Cornell, Robert Sirota, John Bavicchi, Peter 
Hazzard, Douglas Toland, Cheryl Linder, Kurt 
Phinney, and William Toland. Tickets $5, stu- 
dents and seniors $4; call 897-4291. 

VIENNA OCTET plays Weber, Mozart, and 
Schubert at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston, as part of the BU 
Celebrity Series. Tickets $12.50-$13.50; call 
536-2412. 

DAVID SAUBERMAN, pianist/composer, plays 
works by Chopin, Debussy, and others at 8 p.m. 
at Belmont Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Tickets $10, two for $16. Call 498-9790. 
THE COMPLETE ETUDES OF CHOPIN are 
played by students of the New England Con- 
servatory at 8 p.m. in the school’s Keller Room, 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
262-1120. 

SINFONIE BY THE SEA, conducted by Royston 
Nash, plays Rossini, Poulenc, Haydn, Verdi, 
Lehar, and Bellini at 8 p.m. at East India Marine 
Hall, Peabody Museum of Salem, East India Sq., 
Salem. Admission $8; call 631-7256. 


SUNDAY/11 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY CHAMBER PLAY- 
ERS, with violinist Daniel Phillips, play Prokofiev, 
Brahms, and Fauré at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, 
Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $6, 
students and seniors $4; call 536-6340. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER/FAR FROM THE 
TRUTH, a three-act multi-media event with music 
by Philip Glass, has one performance today at 8 
p.m. at the Boston Opera House. Tickets at $17 
and $21. 
ITZHAK PERLMAN will perform works by Bach, 
Bartok, De Falla, and Saint-Saens at 3 p.m. in 
Symphony Hail as part of the BU Celebrity Series. 
Tickets $23, $20, and $18; call 266-1492. 


MIT CHAMBER PLAYERS play works of Mozart, 
Messiaen, and Spohr, and 4 p.m. at Kresge 
Auditorium, MIT, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

OPEN READING of Vaughan Williams's Dona 
nobis pacem, conducted by Barbara Connolly 
Lewis, with soloists and orchestra. All singers 
welcome. Sponsored by Belmont Music School. 
At 7:30 p.m. at Unitarian Church, 404 Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Admission $3, students and 
elders $1.50; call 489-2023. 

MUSIC OF THE LATE NORMAN DINERSTEIN 
will be performed by tenor Ray DeVoli, soprano 
Neiga Lynn, flutist John Heiss, pianist Victor 
Rosenbaum, and the New England Conservtory 
Chamber Singers, conducted by Lorna Cooke 
deVaron at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

VIOLINISTS FARHOUD AND DUBRAVKA 
MOSHFEGH and PIANIST ARTHUR 
HOULEperform works by Mozart, Milhaud, Brit- 
ten, and Brahms at 3 p.m. at Dana Hall's 
Beveridge Hall, 45 Dana Rd., Wellesley. Free; call 
235-3010, ext. 156. 

SCENES FROM AMERICAN OPERAS by Cariisie 
Floyd and Victor Herbert, directed by John 
Moriarty, will be presented at 3 p.m. at Gardner 
Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
566-1401. 

MEZZO EMILY ROMNEY and harpsichordist 
Sally Reed, with the Copley String Quartet, 
perform works by Bach, Mozart and Barber at 5 
p.m. at the Church of the New Jerusalem, 50 
Quincy St., corner of Kirkland St., Camb. 
Donation $3, students and elders $2; call 
864-4552. 

BOSTON CHAMBER SOLOISTS piay music by 
Haydn, Rossini, Kod&ly, Boulanger, and 
American composers at 5 p.m. at the French 
Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets 
$7.50; students and elders $4; call 266-4351. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/3 
ED TRICKETT sings American folk songs at 8 
p.m. at Holmes Hall, Radcliffe Quad, 56 Linnaean 
St., Camb., sponsored by the Folk Song Society 
of Greater Boston. Admission $5.50; call 
965-6602. 
REBECCA PARRIS QUARTET, with pianist 
Frank Wilkins, bassist Dan O'Brien, drummer 
Herbie King, and trumpeter Mark Greel, at 8 p.m 
at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 1135 Walnut St., 
Newton Highlands. Tickets $7; call 965-3100 
JUDY COLLINS performs at 7:30 p.m. at the New 
Salem Theater, 293 Essex St., Salem. Tickets 
$12.50, $15, $17.50; call 744-0400 
VOICINGS: MUSIC FOR VOICE AND COM- 
PUTER, with a world premiéreof a work by 
Charles Dodge, begins at 8 p.m. at Kresge 
Auditorium, MIT. Tickets $6, $3 for students; call 
253-7418 
MARDI GRAS MUSIC by the Andy Baer Ensem- 
ble and the Cecelia Tenconi Quartet from 11 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Camb. Free 


SUNDAY/4 
SPIRAL DANCE performs in concert at 8 p.m. at 
Figaro’s, 295 Huntington Ave., second floor, 
Boston. Donation $4; call 731-3428 or 232-9018. 
TROMBONISTS SLIDE HAMPTON and Curtis 
Fuller perform with Brandeis University’s Jazz 
Ensemble at 7:30 p.m. at Slosberg Recital Hall. 
Free; call 647-2557. 
SOLOMON’S SEAL performs at 8 pm. at Woods 
Hole Folk Music Society, at Community Hall, 
Water St., Woods Hole. Admission $2.50. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE HILLEL presents Chava 
Alberstein in concert at 7:30 p.m. at Burden Hail, 
Harvard Business School, Aliston. Tickets $6, 
students $3; call 495-4696. 


MONDAY/5 
PIANIST NORMA LEVINE plays original jazz 
compositions and other jazz and ethnic selec- 
tions at 8 p.m. at Emerson College’s Abbot Hail, 
303 Berkeley St., Boston. Free. 
FOLKSINGER DEBBY RAO performs original 
ballads at 8 p.m. at the Coffee Kingdom, 2 
Richmond Ave., Worcester. Free; call 755-8936. 


TUESDAY/6 

KEYBOARD PLAYER DONALD BROWN leads 
an ensemble including Bill Pierce, Bill Mobley, 
John Ramsey, and Billy Thompson, in a concert 
of original fusion and rhythm and blues at 8:15 
p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Admission $2; call 266-1400. 
NEC THIRD STREAM DEPARTMENT, with 
mezzo Geraldine Martin, pianist Ran Blake, 
guitarist Mick Goodrick, saxophonist Daryl 
Lowery, and oboist Hankus Netsky, presents 
works by Black, Mozart, Goodrick, and others at 
8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1120. 


THURSDAY/8 
GLOUCESTER HORNPIPE AND CLOG SOCIE- 
TY will perform traditional Irish, English, and 
Appalachian music at 8 p.m. at Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Admission $3; call 


547-6789. 

FRIDAY/9 
HARVARD AND RUTGERS GLEE CLUBS per- 
form Renaissance, Romantic, and contemporary 
works for men's voices tonight and tomorrow at 8 
p.m. at Harvard University’s Paine Hall, Music 
Bidg., behind the Science Center, Harvard Sq., 
Camb. Admission $5, students and elders $3; call 
495-5730. 
RICH AND LORRAINE LEE perform at 8 p.m. at 
the Uncommon Coffeehouse, Scott Hall, First 
Parish, 24 Vernon St., Framingham. Admission 
$4.50, students and elders $3.75. 


SATURDAY/10 
SHEILA JORDAN-HARVIE SWARTZ DUO and 
MARK HARVEY & AARDVARK perform at 8 and 
10 p.m. at New England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon 
St., Boston. Tickets $8; call 262-0440. 
BOB FRANKE performs at 9 p.m. at the Church 
of St. Andrew, Lafayette St, Rte. 114, 
Marblehead, as part of Saturday Night in 
Marblehead. Admission $3; call 631-4951 or 
741-1264. 
SCOTT TUDOR and SEDUCED AND ABAN- 
DONED perform at Olid South Union Church, 
South Weymouth, as part of the Evensong 
Coffeehouse series. Admission $1.50; call 
878-4835 or 767-4117. 
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SUNDAY/11 

FOLK SINGER MARYA DANIHEL performs 
“Songs from the Enchanted Isle” in honor of St. 
Patrick’s Day, at 3 p.m. at the Museum of Our 
National Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. 
Admission $1, children 50¢; call 861-6559. 
SONGWRITER AND MUSICIAN RUTHANNA 
performs at 7:30 p.m. at Transfigured Night 
Coffeehouse, Aliston Congregational Church, 31 
Quint Ave., Aliston, with songs and short prose 
by Arne Nystrom. Donation $2.50; call 524-1543. 
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VOLUNTEERS 


ADULT LITERACY RESOURCE INSTITUTE, 625 
Huntington Ave., room 210, seeks volunteer 
reading tutors with a high school diploma to 
teach adult illiterates to read. No experience 
required; training begins Apr. 5; call 734-1960, 
ext. 112. 
ALLIANCE AGAINST SEXUAL COERCION 
seeks staff for its crisis line and for community 
outreach. Training and supervision provided. Call 
547-1176. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY (267-2650), 247 
Comm. Ave., Boston, needs volunteers to drive 
patients to and from life-saving treatments 
(mileage compensation available). 
AREA li HOME CARE FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
seeks volunteers to assist the homebound; call 
266-1672. 
BACK BAY AGING CONCERNS COMMITTEE 
seeks volunteers to provide physical assistance 
and informal support to riders on its Elder's Bus, 
two hours a week between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Tues. or Fri.; call 266-2257, Tues., Wed., or Fri. 
BOSTON ETHICAL ACTION TEAM seeks volun- 
teer organizers and coordinators for Earth Day 
1984; call 536-0279 or 648-5140. Help needed 
with education, PR, fundraising, and exhibits. 
CAMBRIDGE COUNCIL ON AGING seeks volun- 
teers to make regular phone calls to elders in frail 
health living alone; call 498-9039. 
CAREERS FOR LATER YEARS seeks retired 
management professionals to serve as consult- 
ants for non-profit agencies. Call 338-0213. 
CASA MYRNA VASQUEZ (262-9581), PO Box 
18019, Boston, needs volunteers who can work 
fours a week for six months to help with the 
staffing of a community-based shelter for women 
in crisis and their children. 
CEASE (Coalition to End Animal Suffering in 
Experiments) is an all-volunteer organization 
(825-6700). 
CHILDREN’S COOPERATIVE DAY CARE CEN- 
TER needs volunteers to help out in the 
preschool classroom three afternoons a week; 
call 497-4332. 
COMMITTEE FOR RESPONSIBLE GENETICS 
seeks volunteers to help with educational ac- 
tivities about the social impact of genetic 
technologies; call 227-8035. 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, a 
self-help program at Walpole State Prison, needs 
participation and support from those outside. 
Write Joseph Jackson, PO Box 100, South 
Walpole 02071. 
DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 Beacon St., room 
306, Boston, seeks prospective foster parents. 
Call 262- 6880 day or night. 
DIANNE DeVANNA CENTER for the prevention 
of child abuse and neglect to staff its hotline and 
work with families; call 843-7010. 
DOGLOVERS NEEDED to adopt stray dogs 
otherwise headed for research laboratories; call 
623-8599. 
EASTERN SERVICE WORKERS ASSN. (436- 
9437), 311 Geneva Ave., Dorchester, is an all- 
volunteer organization run through donations, 
providing food, clothing, and legal help where 
needed. Needs canvassers, professional skills, 
and transportation. Seeks to build a mutual- 
benefits association of workers denied the right 
of unionization. 
ELIZABETH PEABODY HOUSE of Somerville 
seeks adult volunteers to act as Big Sisters and 
Brothers for kids 7-14; cali 623-5510. 
ELIZABETH STONE HOUSE, a program for 
women in distress, seeks volunteers, particularly 
to work with children living there. Call 522-3417. 
FAMILY SERVICE ASSN. of Greater Boston 
(523-6400), 34% Beacon St., Boston, seeks a 
Spanish-speaking volunteer Mondays 1-3 p.m. 
Starting in Jan. to work with preschoolers. 
FOSTER HOMES for kids 11-18. 
Training, support, and a stipend provided; call 
935-6495 for information. 
FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON HARBOR ISLANDS 
(523-6799) seeks volunteers to assist the state 
park staff on Gallop's, George's, Grape, Bump- 
kin, and Lovell's islands. 
GREATER BOSTON CHILD CARE COALITION 
seeks business and professional people for its 
advisory board; also, donations of cash, toys, 
clothes, furniture, goods, and services. Call 
427-2786. 
HARBOR HOSPICE (884-5281), 91 Crest Ave., 
Chelsea 02150, seeks volunteers to visit, phone, 
do errands, etc. for people with chronic life- 
threatening ilinesses. 
HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND THEIR 
CHILDREN seeks volunteers for its hotline, child 
care, and court and welfare advocacy. Call 
744-8552, mornings. 
HERPES SUFFERERS over 18 years old needed 
for study at Beth Israel Hospital of treatments for 
recurrent herpes; no cost. Call 735-4103. 
HOMELESS SHELTER operated by Pilgrim 
Congregational Church at 540 Columbia Rd., 
Uphams Corner, Dorchester seeks volunteers 
two nights a month; call 282-0456. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BOSTON 
(536-1081), needs tutors, interpreters, guides, 
and friends for immigrants and refugees arriving 
in Boston. 
JEWISH BIG BROTHER/SISTER ASSN. of Bos- 
ton seeks Jewish Big Brothers. Supervision 
provided; call 367-5818. 
JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
seeks volunteers to visit the elderly and to help 








with office clerical duties; call 566-57 16. 
LYNN ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY (581-7220), 
360 Washington St., Lynn, seeks volunteer 
producers for a cable program to be aired weekly 
on Lynn Warner Amex Cable System 
MASS. ASSN. FOR THE BLIND seeks volunteers 
to read to the blind and offers classes in Braille 
transcription to train volunteer transcribers; call 
738-5110. 
MASS. SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS is looking for people to 
adopt dogs and cats. Call 522-5055, ext. 151. 
MASSPIRG (Mass. Public Interest Research 
Group) has many volunteer opportunities; call 
423-1796. 
METROPOLITAN BOSTON ZOOS at Stoneham 
and Franklin Park seek education, PR, special- 
events, and z0o-attendant assistants, 4-8 hours 
a week. Apply by Feb. 17; training starts Feb. 29. 
Call 442-2002. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY JAIL needs volunteers to 
conduct educational and recreational programs 
for inmates awaiting trial. Short-term programs 
on a topic of your choice. Call 729-8030. 
MOBILIZATION FOR ANIMALS needs volun- 
teers to protect animal rights; call 259-8743 or 
write Box 275, Lincoin 01773. 
NEVILLE MANOR NURSING HOME, 650 Con- 
cord Ave., Camb., seeks volunteer companions 
for its residents; call 492-6310. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM seeks staff for its 
information booth and its educational depart- 
ment; call 742-8830. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145) seeks 
volunteers to help with library services and 
programs. 
NUCLEO ECLETTICO seeks help with 
sound/lighting, stage managing, set design, 
costuming, advertising, public relations, type- 
setting, and graphics. Call 367-8056, 12:30-5:30 
p.m. 
OMEGA HOSPICE AND BEREAVEMENT PRO- 
GRAM seeks volunteers for the areas of Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, and Boston. Call 776-6369. 
OXFAM AMERICA (482-1211), 115 Broadway, 
Boston, needs volunteers for campaign to ship 
material aid to Nicaragua. 
PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND 
(523-2582), 75A Newbury St., Boston, seeks 
volunteers to help with its library and other 
projects. 
PLACE RUNAWAY HOUSE seeks volunteers to 
donate a few hours weekly working with kids 
13-17; call 536-4183. 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD LEAGUE needs men 
and women volunteer counselors; training 
provided. Call 492-0518 by Mar. 15. 
PRISON BOOK PROGRAM sends free literature 
to prisoners across the US. To donate books, 
money, or time, contact the Prison Book 
Program, 136 River St., Camb. 02139 or call 
522-1464. 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE (262-3740) needs 
volunteers. Orientations every Wed., 6:30 p.m.; 
trainings begin every month. 
RED CROSS needs volunteers to staff blood 
donor sites; call 262-1234, ext. 236. Training and 
orientation provided. 
RENEWAL HOUSE (566-6881), a shelter for 
battered women and their children, needs 
volunteers to answer crisis calls and do other 
shelter work. 
RESOLVE (484-2424), nati. infertility organiza- 
tion, seeks telephone counselors and assistants 
to provide information, referral, and support to 
callers nationwide coping with infertility or 
pregnancy loss. Training and supervision 
provided. Clerical help also needed. Write PO 
Box 474, Belmont 02178 or call. 
SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE (547-0370) seeks 
volunteer editors, artists, photographers, and 
writers to produce a bimonthly magazine. 
SHAUGHNESSY REHABILITATION HOSPITAL 
needs volunteers. Call 745-9000. 
SOJOURNER HOUSE, 85 Regent St., Roxbury, 
an emergency shelter for homeless families, 
needs volunteers. Call 427-0622. 
SOMERVILLE LOW-COST ACTION TO SAVE 
HEAT (SLASH), seeks volunteers to weatherize 
the homes of elderly and disabled persons; call 
625-6600, ext. 233. 
SPAULDING REHABILITATION HOSPITAL, 125 
Nashua St., Boston, seeks volunteers to visit 
patients; call 720-6535 on Wednesdays. 
STREETSAFE, the Fenway neighborhood crime 
watch program, needs volunteers who can give 
five hours a month to join a patrol, train 
volunteers, or help write a newsletter. Call 
262-0060. 
SUFFOLK COUNTY SPECIAL OLYMPICS seeks 
volunteer fundraisers; call 734-1076 or 
846-5331. 
TOWARD INDEPENDENT LIVING AND LEARN- 
ING (TILL, Inc.), needs volunteers to assist with 
Friday night socials at Boston University and 
Sunday- and Tuesday-night bowling leagues in 
Aliston; call 329-6150. 
TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, seeks volunteers who can con- 
tribute at least a half day a week staffing the 
entrance and gift shop. 
VOLUNTARY ACTION CENTER has listings of 
more than 500 agencies requesting volunteers. 
Cali 482-8370 for information. 
WEST SUBURBAN ELDER SERVICES (969- 
0170), 1001 Watertown St., West Newton, seeks 
ombudsmen and -women to help resoive prob- 
lems and complaints of peopie in nursing homes. 
ZIONIST HOUSE (267-3600), 17 Comm. Ave., 
Boston, seeks help with general office work and 
PR. 
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COMEDY CLUB 


969 Commonwealth Ave. 








Thurs., March 8 
JOHN LINCOLN 
WRIGHT 





Fri. & Sat., March 9& 10 


ZERO HOUR 





Enjoy Largest 4 Video 
Screen on the South 
Shore!! 





Coming: 








—“DRIVE 


A Frank Petrella Presentation 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRI -7772 


Sat., March 3 
From Cleveland 


SPIRIT-I 








Sun., March 4 


LORRAINE 





Tues., March 6 & 20 
SPACE HEATER BAND 





Wed., March 7 
JEFF ROBINSON QUARTET 





Fri. & Sat., March 9 & 10 





7A THE 1-TONES 





Sun., March 11 & 25 * 


ROCK STEADY HI-FI 
Reggae Disco 





Tues., March 13 


FIRST WORLD 


— Funk — 





Wed., March 14, 21, & 28 
DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP 
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Thurs., March 15 
RIGHT-TIME 





Fri. & Sat., March 16 & 17 
From Jamaica, WI 


Ae EEK-A-MOUSE 
with KALABASH 











Fine Jamaican Food Every Weekend 











Sat., March 3 
THE JON POUSETTE- 
DART BAND 
with THE PENCILS 
Special Guest Comedian 
CHANCE LANGTON 





Sun., March 4 
THE VEX 





Mon., March 5 
ALL STAR COMEDY NIGHT 
Week Featu From 
“tate! Night with Davi Letterman | 

& HBO's “Young 

STEVE SWEENEY 

plus 2 of Boston's Best 
MIKE MOTO & BILL BRAUDICE 





Tues., March 6 


KosTON KPRATS 


(Happy Hour 8-10 PM) 





with FLICKS 
Domestic Beer $1 All Night 














Thurs., March 8 
3 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
with Special Guests 
(Happy Hour 8-10 PM) 








Fri., March 9 








GIRLS’ 
NIGHT 
OUT 


with n DIGNEY FIGNUS 








SATURDAY/3 
STORYTELLERS IN CONCERT presents “A 
Down East Sampler,” with Maine storytellers 
Benny Reehi and Joe Perham, at 8 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Camb., 
with open story swap at 7 p.m. Admission $5, 
students and seniors $3.50; wheelchair-ac- 
cessible. Call 868-9600, ext. 449, afternoons. 

Continued on page 30 


Sat., March 10 


plus 
RY TH 
nN ne DEN as 


v 


THE RAMONES 














Westgate Mall, Brockton 
Adjacent to Westgate Lanes 584-1694 








BOOKINGS 
864-5267 or 
576-2044 





WISH TO THANK ALL 
OUR FRIENDS & FANS WHO 





HELPED US MAKE A SUCCESS OF ’83, ESPECIALLY: 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
THE BOSTON GLOBE 
BILLBOARD MAGAZINE 
SWEET POTATO 
THE NOISE 
JACK THE RAPPER 
WFENX-FM 
WBCN-FM 
WERS-FM 
WMBR-FM 
JUDITH BRACKLEY 
MICHAEL PERKINS 
MAXANNE SARTORI 
THE CHANNEL 
INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR 
JONATHAN SWIFT’S 
WESTERN FRONT 
SISTER PAM 





CONCERTED EFFORTS 


ta SQ. TALENT CORP. 


ETTY POLLY 


ROUNDER DISTRIBUTORS 


CHEAPO RECORDS 
THE COOP 
DISCOUNT RECORDS 
STRAWBERRIES 


AMERICAN SPEAKER CO. 


PLANET STUDIOS, N.Y.C. 
RAS MALCOLM 


RAS GARY 
JIM LEVENTHAL ESQ., N.Y.C. 


THE DAVENPORTS 
DENNY EHRLICH 
DR. LAURIE GUNST 
RORY SANDERS 
MR. & MRS. C. WILSON 





Still available 
at your local record store 


12” single “WALK ON BY” 


ON I-TONES RECORDS 
Distributed by Rounder (617-354-0700) 





COME SEE THE I-TONES 
LIVE AT THE WESTERN FRONT 
343 WESTERN AVE., CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 
FRI. & SAT. MARCH 9th & 10th 
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Sat., March 3 
NATURAL BOOGIE 





Wed., March 7 


CLASSIC GOLD vanes 6 








Thurs., March 8 Top 40 Dance Rock with 
THE FALCONS EUPHORIA 





ANTE 
Drinking ‘43 





Fri. March 9 also COMEDY COMES TO CANTON 


ROCKIN’ HEARTBEATS Ps LA 





Sat., March 10 NEWS BOY 


NEWBURY COMICS 


332 Newbury St., Boston 
236-4930 
36 JFK St., Cambridge 


at the Garage 


491-0337 











THE URGE Thurs., March 8 
Music By 














D. Dit MIKE JANEDY 


362 Turnpike St. (Rt. 138) 
Canton+Rt. 128 to Exit 65S 82!/-0130 








CHRISTOPHER'S 


1920 Massachusetts Avenue 876-9180 








WELCOME ALL COLLEGE STUDENTS 
OLIN: ATTRACTIONS _ 


| TOPSIDE 
CAT TUNES & LAQUIDARA 
CAT TUNES & LAQUIDARA 
CAT TUNES & PANORAMA 


HAPPY HOUR PRICES 
FRI. & SAT. TILL 10:00 P.M 
73332533925 isaac s 95008 
7 min. walk from So. Station 
3 min. walk trom “No Name” Restaurant 


145 Northern Ave., Boston 426-7222 
Across from Anthony's Pier 4 


Sat., March 3 
CORDON BLUES 
__with CROSBY 
a ae Sat., March 10 


LEE BAIRD & 
JOHN CURTIS LOONEY TUNES 











Richard’s Pub 


3 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 
nn 7 6245 ee 
Sat., March 3 Sun., March 4 
SOUTHERN RAIL | MARC HOFFMAN 








Tues., March 6 
JEFF DEXTER 





Wed., March7 
RAY BONNEVILLE 





Thars., March 8 
BOB WEST & PHYLISS JAMES 





Fri., March 9 
ANDY SOLBERG QUARTET 





Sat., March 10 
THE RAY BONNEVILLE BAND 














THE LISTENING ROOM 
47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 





Fri. March 16 — Sun. March 18 


Sat. & Sun., March 3 & 4 
KIM WALLACH pius 


ANIE STAHL pi 
ROD MacDONALD a Res 





Wed. March 21 


Thurs., March 8 TWIN TIDE 


Sat. & Sun., March 3 & 4 
TOUCHE 





Mon., March 5 


Stompers FRETS 





ERIC SHOENBERG Thurs., March 22-Sun., March 25 





BILL STAINES plus 


Fri., March 9 — Sun., March 11 
CHRISTINE LAVIN 


LUI COLLINS pius 





JON GAILMOR Tues., March 27 
THE BOARDING PARTY 





Wed., March 14 (Songs of the Sea) 


Tues., March 6 


MIDNK@HT TRAVELER 


All Drinks $1 








BOB WEY and 


PAMELA ROBERTS Wed., March 28 


SOLID GROUND 


Wed.-Sun., March 7-11 
_DEJA VU 








(Hammered Duicimer & Autoharp) Woes tach oe. 





Thurs., March 15 FRANKIE ARMSTRONG 





WICKY SEARS 
(Trad. Irish) 


Fri., March 30 — Sun., April 1 
GARNET ROGERS pius 
PETE SMITH 








Listen to “Live at Passim” 
Every Sunday 3-5 PM WERS 88.9 FM 








*& Coming March 12 ® 
JAMES 

MONTGOMERY 
BAND 


27 Needham St., Newton 
xit SOE, off 128 244-2710 
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Bunratty 3 


186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


254-9804 


DRIVE 
* BIRTHDAYS * 
FREE ADMISSION 
& A Complimentary 
Buttle of 
Champagne 


Reduced Admission 
Most Nights ‘Til 9:30 
Sundays & Mondays 
Pitchers $2.75 
Aumission Just $1.00 
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542-0210 





3000 Math & Technical 
Reference Books 


Newly acquired reference library from 
a Rte. 128 Math Research Lab now for sale at: 


BRATTLE 
BOOK SHOP 


9 West St., Downtown Boston 
MasterCard/Visa & American Express 


We buy & sell fine libraries 
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STORYTELLER JACKIE TORRENCE tells ghost 
stories, tall tales, Jack tales, and Uncle Remus 
stories at 2 and 3 p.m. at Moses Greeley Parker 
Memorial Library, 28 Arlington St., Dracut. For 
ages 7 and up. Free; call 454-5474. 

MAMA’S DADA, INC. holds poetry readings 
Saturdays at 4 p.m. at the Honey Lounge, 909 
Boylston St., Boston. Donations solicited. Today: 
open reading. 


SUNDAY/4 
MUSEUM OF NATL. CENTER OF AFRO- 
AMERICAN ARTISTS, 300 Walnut Ave., Rox- 
bury, presents Karen Fields reading from her new 
book Lemon Swamp and Other Places: A 
Carolina Memoir, at 3 p.m. Admission $1.25, 
children and seniors 50¢; call 442-8014. 


MONDAY/5 
POET DAVID WOJAHN, author of /cehouse 
Lights, reads at 8:15 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 
56 Brattle St., Camb. Donations requested; call 
547-6789. 
F.D. REEVE and ELLEN BRYANT VOIGT read 
their poems at 8 p.m. at the New England Poetry 
Club, meeting at the Hravard Faculty Club, 20 
Quincy St., Camb. Donation $1; call 969-6373. 
PETER PIPER POETS, readings from 7:30 to 
9:30 p.m. at Peter Piper Restaurant, 91 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Free. March 5: Katie Redmond, Jo 
Swanson, Ryk Mcintyre. Call 227-0845. 
POET RUTH WHITMAN talks on “Women's 
Voices: History, Myth, and Poetry” at 11:45 a.m. 
at Frost Lounge, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free. 


TYESDAY/6 
NOVELIST, POET, AND FILMMAKER HORST 
BIENEK reads in English from his novel The First 
Polka at 7:30 p.m. at the Goethe Institute, 170 
Beacon St., Boston. Free; call 262-6050. 


THURSDAY/8 
SISSELA BOK will give a reading and lecture at 8 
p.m. at the Hayden Library, 160 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge, as part of MIT's “Women, Writing, 
and Society’ series. Free; call 253-7894. 


FRIDAY/9 
POET JOHN GIORNO gives a performance 
combining tape and live voice at 8 p.m. at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Tickets $6; call 266-5151. 


SATURDAY/10 
MAMA'S DADA, INC. holds poetry readings 
Saturdays at 4 p.m. at the Honey Lounge, 909 
Boylston St., Boston. Donations solicited. Today: 
Raymond McNiece. 
“AN EVENING WITH WILLIAM BUTLER 
YEATS,” music, poetry, and dramatic readings 
based on Yeats’s texts, at 8 p.m. at Boston 
University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Admission $5; call 353-3345. 


ALKS 





SATURDAY/3 
“THE ROAD TO ARMS CONTROL,” conference 
sponsored by Greater Boston Physicians for 
Social Responsibility, from noon to 4 p.m. at 
Andover West Junior High School, Andover, with 
talk by Congressman Edward Markey and other 
speakers. Free; call 497-7440. 


SUNDAY/4 
“THE YIDDISH REVIVAL: Adventures of a Book 
Collector,” slide talk with Sharon Kleinbaum of 
the Natl. Yiddish Book Center, Amherst. At 10 
a.m. at Temple Ohabei Shalom, 1187 Beacon St., 
corner of Kent St., Brookline. Admission $3.50, 
students and seniors $2.50; call 277-6610. 
“THE VATICAN IN THE RENAISSANCE,” talk by 
James S. Ackerman of Harvard at 2 p.m. at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, in the Remis Auditorium. Free; call 
267-9300, ext. 445. 
“THREE ASPECTS OF ETHICAL LIVING” is the 
topic of Jean Kotkin, executive director of the 
American Ethical Union, at 11 a.m. at the Ethical 
Society of Boston, 44 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 267-2049. 


MONDAY/5 
“DEMOGRAPHICS AND WOMEN IN SCIENCE,” 
talk by Lilli Hornig of Wellesley at 4:30 p.m. at 
MIT, building 9, room 150, enter by 77 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Free. 

“IMAGES OF WOMEN IN LATIN-AMERICAN 
HISTORY,” talk by Asuncion Lavrin of Howard 
University at 8 p.m. at the Lamont Forum, 
Harvard University, Camb. Free. 

“THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY,” talk by author Moshe Waidok at 
8 p.m. at Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. Admission 
$3.50. 

ROBERT WHITE, former US ambassador to EI 
Salvador, speaks on “Central America: Sources 
of Crisis” at 8 p.m. at Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School, Stodard Hall, 210 Herrick Road, 
Newton Centre. Free; call 964-1100. 


TUESDAY/6 

“TEEN PREGNANCY” and the options available 
to unexpectedly pregnant teenagers will be 
discussed by members of the Florence Crittenton 
League at 8:15 p.m. at Blacksmith House; 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Admission $1; call 547-6789. 
“GENERATIONAL CONNECTIONS AND 
BLACK WOMEN NOVELISTS,” talk by Deborah 
McDowell at 4 p.m. at Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
Yard, 10 Garden St., Camb. Free; call 495-8212. 
“SUICIDE: PREVENTION AND INTER- 
VENTION,” talk by Howard Cooper, volunteer 
with the suicide-prevention organization 
Samaritans, at 7 p.m. at the Pine Manor College 
Pub, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
731-7000. 

“AMERICAN WORKING WOMEN’S STRUGGLE 
FOR EQUALITY,” talk by Ann Burlak Timpson, 
with screening of film ‘‘Union Maids,” at 8 p.m. at 
Emerson Hall, room 105, Harvard Yard, Camb. 
Free. 


“HARBOR HEALTH: A FORUM ON BOSTON 
HARBOR WATER QUALITY” begins at 7 p.m. at 
the New England Aquarium Auditorium. Free; call 
523-0636. 

“MAKING GOVERNMENTS WORK,” talk by 
Alice Riviin of the Brookings Institute in two 
parts, tonight at 8 p.m. at the JFK School of 
Govt., 79 JFK St., Camb., and tomorrow at 4 p.m. 
at a place to be announced. Free; call 495-1380 
for location of tomorrow's lecture. 
“CONFINING THE MILITARY TO DEFENSE as a 
Route to Disarmament,” talk by Randall Fors- 
berg of the Institute for Defense and Disarma- 
ment Studies, at 3:30 p.m. at the Faculty Club, 
11th floor, Healey Library, UMass/Harbor Cam- 
pus, off Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. Free. 


WEDNESDAY/7 
“AVAILABLE AND AFFORDABLE OBJECTS 
FROM THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES,” talk 
by Wendy Cooper, department of American 
Decorative Arts and Sculpture, Museum of Fine 
Arts, at 8 p.m. at the MFA, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. First in a series. Tickets $5.50, $6.50, 
series tickets $10, $12; call 267-9300, ext. 289. 
ZIONIST HOUSE presents Rafi Gelbart of the 
Israeli ministry of labor and social affairs 
speaking on ‘Welfare and Politics in Israel 
Today,’’ at noon at 17 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 267-3600. 

ZIONIST HOUSE presents Rafi Gelbart of the 
Israeli ministry of labor and social affairs 
speaking on “Social Issues and Concerns Among 
Israeli YoungPeople Today’’ at 7:30 p.m. at 4 
Price Rd., Apt. 7, Allston. Free; call 267-3600 or 
782-2909 for information and reservations. 
“PARADOXES OF THE WIFE’S SEPARATE 
PROPERTY IN 18th-CENTURY ENGLAND,” talk 
by Susan Staves of Brandeis at noon at Clifford 
Lounge, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free. 


THURSDAY/8 
“IN MARCH — PLAN YOUR GARDEN,” talk by 
Ruth B. Littleboy at 10:30 a.m. at Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Admission $1; call 
547-6789. 
“WHY DO CUBIST PAINTINGS LOOK THE WAY 
THEY DO?”, talk by art historian Marianne 
Teuber at 6 p.m. at the Goethe Institute, 170 
Beacon St., Boston. Free; call 262-6050. 
“SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND THE NUCLEAR 
MENACE,” talk by the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University, at 8 p.m. at 
the ARCO Forum at the JFK School of Govt., 79 
JFK St., Camb. Free. 
“THE POLITICS OF IMMIGRATION REFORM,” 
talk by Sen. Alan Simpson of Wyoming, at 8:15 
p.m. at the JFK School of Govt., room 140, 79 
JFK St., Camb. Free. 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY, will be 
celebrated at Northeastern University’s Ell Cen- 
ter, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston, with a speech 
by attorney Shaushanna Ehrlich on “Women’s 
Rights Violated in the Legal System” at 9:30 a.m. 
in room 245, a panel discussion on “international 
Women Students, Tradition and Change” at 
11:45 a.m in room 346, and panel dicussion and 
film on “Ethics in Nursing” at 11:45 a.m. in room 
266. Free. 


FRIDAY/9 
PHOTOGRAPHER CAROL BECKWITH gives a 
slide talk on her photographs of remote African 
tribes at 8 p.m. at BU’s Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $4; call 
783-9333. Sponsored by the Photographic Re- 
source Center. 

UNDERSECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR POL- 
ICY FRED C. ILKE will discuss said policies at 
12:45 p.m. at the Parker House Hotel, Boston. 
Sponsored by the World Affairs Council of 
Boston. Admission for lecture only, $3; luncheon 
(11:45 a.m.) and lecture, $18, members $15. Call 
482-1740 for reservations. 

BLACK ROSE LECTURES presents a discussion 
with writers Arnold Sachar, Sohnya Sayres, and 
Robert Roth on “The Missing Dimension: A 
Radical Vision of American Life and the Rise of 
Cults,”’ at 8 p.m. in room 66-110 at MIT, 77 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Admission is free; call 492-6259. 
CHOREOGRAPHER HANYA HOLM talks on 
“Experiencing and Experimenting in Three 
Generations of Dance,” 4-5:30 p.m. at Pusey 
Library, Harvard Yard, Camb. Free; call 
495-8676. Sponsored by the Learning from 
Performers program. 


SATURDAY/10 
“THE USES OF PHOTOGRAPHY: PHOTO- 
JOURNALISM,” all-day symposium at the Art 
Institute of Boston, 700 Beacon St., Boston. 
Admission $15, students $5; call 262-1223. 
FORUM AND DISCUSSION ON POLICE VIO- 
LENCE with Lawrence O'Donnell, Jr., author of 
Deadly Force, a speaker from the New Afrikan 
Independence Movement, and the screening of a 
film on Maicom X: “Struggle for Freedom.” 
Sponsored by the John Brown Anti-Kian Com- 
mittee. At 7:30 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Sq., 
Camb. Donation $2; call 782-0445. 


SUNDAY/11 
“PRESIDENT REAGAN IS GOING TO CHINA — 
WHAT'S UP?” wonder Helen Ewer and Richard 
Pendleton of the US-China People’s Friendship 
Association in a talk at 11 a.m. at the Ethical 
Society of Boston, 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 267-2049. 
ONE GENERATION AFTER presents an inter- 
faith evening to fight anti-Semitism in light of the 
Holocaust. Speakers include Holocaust survivor 
Sonya Weitz. At 7:30 p.m. Hebrew College, 43 
Hawes St., Brookline. Donation $3; call 
926-6379. 
DR. JACOB NEEDLEMAN, author of The New 
Religions and A Sense of the Cosmos, speaks on 
“The Ancient Disciplines of the Spirit: What Is 
Valid for Modern Man?” at 7:30 p.m. at Trinity 
Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free. 
ZIONIST HOUSE presents its annual conference 
on quality of life and ecology in Israel, with a 
keynote address by Hillel Shuval at 2 p.m., a 
panel on water problems in israel and Massachu- 
setts at 3 p.m., and documentaries on Israeli 
wildlife today at 4:30 p.m. at 17 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Admission $3, students and elders $2; 
call 267-3600. 
MILITANT FORUM presents a slide show on 
Salvadoran teacher and trade unionist Marta 
Alica Rivera and discussion of conditions in El 
Salvador in celebration of Intl. Women’s Day, at 
7:30 p.m. at 510 Comm. Ave., 4th floor, Boston. 
Donation $2; call 262-4621. 
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If your tastes 

in clothes 
exceed your 
budget...discover 
Marshalls 


At Marshalls, you'll find women’s and men’s quality 
name brand and designer label fashions for less. 
Twenty to sixty percent less than department store 
regular prices. On everything you like to wear from 
neoclassics to new wave. Plus domestics and giftware. 
You can always count on Marshalls for quality, 
selection and savings. Discover us soon. We'll exceed 
your expectations not your budget. 





BEDFORD Bedford Shop. Ctr CANTON Washington St and Rt 27 CHELMSFORD Ri 4 Purity Shop. Ctr DANVERS Liberty Tree Mall. Rt 128 FRAMINGHAM RI 9 opp Shoppers World FRANKLIN 
Rt. 140. HINGHAM At.3A Lincoin Plaza. HYANNIS Adj tothe Cape Cod Mall off Route 132 or 28 LEOMINSTER Rt 12.jct Rt2 MARLBORO RI 20 Indian Hill Plaza MARSHFIELD Rt 139 Marshfield Plaza 
MEDFORD Meadow Glen Mall. Rt.16. NEWTON Needham St. Exit 56 E off Rt 128 READING Rit 28 SO. WEYMOUTH RI 18 and Pleasant St SWAMPSCOTT Vinnin Square Rt1-A TEWKSBURY 
Tewksbury Shop. Ctr. BEDFORD, NH-Rt.3 and Kilton Rd. across from the Bedford Mall. NASHUA, NH Royal Ridge Mall PORTSMOUTH, NH Marshalls Mall. Woodbury Ave SALEM, NH State Line 


CRANSTON, Ri At.5. Oaklawn Ave.. 2/5 mile north of Warwick Mall. EAST PROVIDENCE, Ri Pawtucket and Taunton Aves 
©Monday thru Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. © MA stores open Sun. 12 noon to 6 p.m. (So. Weymouth and Canton to 5 p.m.) ¢ Ri and NH stores open Sun. 12 noon to 5 p.m. (Saiem, NH and Nashua, NH to 6 p.m.) 





VISA MasterCard 
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BIG RIVER: The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. Twain's runaways drift 
down the Mississippi whistling and singing 
tunes by Roger Miller, in a new musical 
written by William Hauptman and directed 
by Des McAnuff. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), in repertory through 
March 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Saturday. Tix $8 to 
$19. (See review in this issue.) 

CATS. Composer Andrew Lloyd Webber 
and director Trevor Nunn transform the alley 
cats of T.S. Eliot's Old Possum's Book of 
Practical Cats into Shubert Alley cats, using 
pulsing if occasionally pushy music, sharply 
sexy dancing, makeup that marries felinity 
to punk, and about two tons of kitty glitter 
The ultimate example of theater as high- 
tech extravaganza, Cats isn’t about any- 
thing in particular, but it's a real Friskies 
buffet for the eyes and ears. At the Shubert 
Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-4520) , through May 5. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$21 to $40 

EMLYN WILLIAMS AS CHARLES 
DICKENS. To benefit WGBH, Williams 
takes his celebrated impersonation of the 
novelist-as-celebrity-recitalist to the Trem- 
ont Temple, which last heard these readings 
from Dickens himself in 1868. At the 
Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (523-6658) , March 10. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10.50 

THE HUMAN VOICE. Cocteau’s shattering 
monologue in a new translation. Presented 
by Shabeaux Productions at the Bromfield 
Gallery, 46 Newbury Street, Boston 
(262-7782), through March 17. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$5 

INNITOU. Staged reading of a new play by 
Patrick X. Caliban that's set in a Boston 
suburb and is about two brothers’ lost 
dreams. At the Boston Playwrights Theatre 
949 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
(353-2923) , March 4 and 5. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Sunday and Monday. Free 
INTERFACE. Nine WWII sailors volunteer to 
play guinea pig for Uncle Sam in ‘‘an 
experiment in invisibility camouflage’’; Larry 
Blamire’s thriller traces their endless ordeal 
The first half-hour is a suspenseful setpiece, 
but the remainder is a long, slow haul as one 
by one the survivors of the experiment go 
bananas, burn to a crisp, or just fade away 
Presented by the Open Door Theatre and 
the Theatre Company, Inc. at St. Luke’s and 
St. Margaret's Church, 40 Brighton Avenue, 
Allston (522-4292), through March 10 


Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $6, $5 for students and 
seniors 

JESSE AND THE BANDIT QUEEN. 
Saloonatics: the Peasant Stock Restaurant 
serves Tex-Mex brunch while Bill McCann 
and Nora Sinclair perform David Freeman's 
Wild Western outlaw duet. At the Peasant 
Stock Restaurant, 421 Washington Street, 
Somerville (367-5839), through April 15 
Curtain is at noon on Sunday. Tix $10 to 


$12 (includes tostadas, etc.). Also, sans 
brunch, at Studley’s, 413 Washington 
Street, Somerville (367-5839), March 9 


through April 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10, $5 for 
students and seniors 

THE MIRACLE WORKER. Helen and 
teacher — the early days. William Gibson’s 
touching drama of perseverance in the face 
of handicap. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre, 180 Riverway, Boston 
(734-5200) , through March 11. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 
3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $5. (See 
review in this issue.) 

MY BLUE HEAVEN. First reading of a new 
play by Amy Ansara. At Playwrights’ 
Platform, 43 Charles Street, Boston 
(720-3770), March 5. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Monday. Free. 

THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF C.T. LIST. 
Follow the intrigues of the List sisters: 
Colonia, Materia, and Imperia. Funny — the 
last three sisters we saw were trying to get 
to Moscow, but Little Flags just returned 
from there. Presented by the Little Flags 
Theatre at the Palace Road Auditorium of 
the Massachusetts College of Art, corner of 
Palace Road and Tetlow Street, Boston 
(232-2666) , through April 14. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $5 
to $8; discounts for seniors. 

THE NUNSENSE STORY. It's Vatican Rag 
time again. In this musical revue our habitual 
friends lose their lease on a Riviera leper 
colony and move to Hoboken, where they 
mount a musical to pay the funeral bills for 
scores of their sisters felled by botulism. At 
the Bradford Cabaret Theatre, 275 Tremont 
Street, Boston (574-9364), March 6 
through April 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday (except press 
night: 7:30 p.m. on Thursday) , and at 3 and 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $17.50; 
five cents March 6 only. 

PASSIONE. A family of North Enders 
collides with a couple of hillbilly WASPs. 
Playwright Albert ‘Innaurato lovingly as- 
sembles every ingredient of the Italian 
American stereotype; in his view, ethnicity is 
destiny. The play has plenty of im- 
probabilities and verbal potholes, but direc- 


tor Grey Cattell Johnson enthusiastically 
barrels over them. At Nucleo Eclettico, 216 
Hanover Street, Boston (367-8056), 
through March 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, and at 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $8 to $10 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER: Far from the 
Truth. An avant-garde all-star show, with 
music by Philip Glass; it’s directed by 
Mabou Mines' Joanne Akalaitis and based 
on the life and work of Victorian shutterbug 
Eadweard Muybridge. At the Opera House, 
Washington Street, Boston (491-1716), 
March 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $17 to $21 

PING. An evening of late Beckett bits, 
including ‘‘Ghost Trio,"’ ‘‘Radio II,"’ and the 
“Ping” itself; three Chekhov farces round 
out Peter Sellars's program. At the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, 52 St. Botolph 
Street, Boston (267-5600), in repertory 
through April 1. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Saturday (March 3 only), Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday (March 4 only). Tix $12 to $17. 
(See review in this issue.) 
PLAY/MACBETH. Peter Sellars’s  in- 
genious pairing of Samuel Beckett's Play 
and a stripped-down chamber version of 
Macbeth places the audience in a land of 
nod somewhere between coma and night- 
mare. Here eternal triangles intersect, as 
Beckett's disembodied ménage, only their 
heads emerging from their urns, rehearse 
and rerehearse the tawdry melodrama of 
their lives and two Macbeths, one virile and 
murderous, the other plagued by visions 
and remorse, vie for the steamy kisses of 
their Lady. Sellars creates a breakneck, 
hypnotic analogue to Macbeth, whose 
murky hell seems just a stone's throw from 
Beckett's stark, adulterous purgatory; and 
the whole shadowy neighborhood is lit by 
flashlight. At the Boston Shakespeare 
Company, 52 St. Botolph Street, Boston 
(267-5600) , through March 24. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
(March 10 only), with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday (March 11 only). Tix $12 to $17 
PLAYABOUT. Mobius’s new show promis- 
es to “reflect the current state of the 
audience,"’ with the cast reacting to random 
cues from onstage TVs, radios, and objects 
provided by the audience. At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542-7416), 
through March 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $5, $4.50 if 
you contribute an object. 

PLENTY. David Hare's portrait of stuffy, 
enervated postwar Britain is so bleak that 
his heroine pines for the thrilling days of 
World War Il, when at least she knew whom 


she was fighting. Kate Nelligan made the 
role her own in England and on Broadway; 
Katharine Manning stars here. Presented by 
the Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre, 264 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston (266-3913), through 
March 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $9 
to $18. 
THE RUNNER STUMBLES. Playwright 
Milan Stitt adds to the burgeoning body of 
contemporary American drama in which 
Catholic clergyfolk seem to forget their 
vows: here a priest is accused of murdering 
a nun in turn-of-the-century Michigan. At 
the Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), March 8 through 
April 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $7 to $8; discounts for students 
and seniors. 
SECRET HONOR: NIXON’S LAST TAPE. 
Just when you thought it was safe to go 
back into the Watergate, Nixon returns, in 
this wild-and-bleary-eyed monologue 
enacted with a vengeance by Philip Baker 
Hall. As vehicles go, Secret Honor is best 
described as a one-trick pony, the trick, of 
course, being Tricky Dick, who fumes and 
frets his hour upon the stage (to the last 
syllable of tape-recorded time), a ranting, 
quivering, increasingly inebriated mass of 
recrimination, paranoia, and oedipal puling. 
At the Next Move Theatre, 1 Boylston 
Place, Boston (423-7588) , through March 
18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 
to $17.50. 
SEXUAL HEALING. When | get that feelin’ 
. Amultimedia show by Evie Frankl about 
female sexuality that features recorded 
music by the local rock band Pastiche and a 
singing vagina. Presented by the Women's 
Theater Troupe at Puppet Showplace, 32 
Station Street, Brookline Village 
(739-1140), through March 10. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday (women only) and 
Saturday. Tix $5. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The audience gets to 
play amateur gumshoe in this hair-brained 
whodunit set in a Newbury Street salon. 
Now in its fifth year at the Charles 
Playhouse, Stage Ill, 76 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-5225). Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $12 to $16. 
THE SINGULAR LIFE OF ALBERT 
NOBBS. Simone Benmussa's drama 
(based on a story by George Moore) of a 
Victorian woman forced to assume a male 
identity and work as a waiter to pay the bills. 
Yentl, move over. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316), March 7 through April 21 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 





Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $6 to $10. 

TIES THAT BIND: A Family Album. All-in- 
the-family mime — an experimental show 
“based in part on personal experience” 
that examines domestic dynamics. 
Presented by Odyssey Mime Theatre at the 
Dinosaur Space, 10 West Street, Boston 
(492-1724) , through March 10. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$6. 

TOMFOOLERY. The words and music of 
Tom Lehrer, from a time when the worid 
may not have been rosy but our insolence 
was. The old math teacher's songs, 
rendered here by a quartet slicker than a 
greased slide rule, remain pithy and rele- 
vant. At the Charles Playhouse, 76 War- 
renton Street, Boston (426-6912) , through 
April 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2:30 p.m. 
matinee on Wednesday. Tix $13.50 to 
$18.50. 

TRAVELER IN THE DARK. Marsha Nor- 
man’s new drama is as calculating as her 
‘night, Mother was stunningly real. Turning 
on faith and science and Mother Goose 
(assorted forms of quackery) , it’s about a 
renowned surgeon and genius who's used 
to having the lesser lights of his family 
revolve around him. Then, suddenly, he 
feels unworthy to be the center of their 
universe and wants to take off like a 
shooting star. What's bogus about Traveler 
isn’t the path he takes; it’s the arduous 
neatness of Norman's map. The production, 
in which Sam Waterston overplays the 
surgeon, doesn’t help. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), in repertory through 
March 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $8 to 
$19. 

VATZLAV. TheaterWorks’ Vincent Murphy 
directs this picaresque political allegory by 
Polish playwright Slawomir Mrozek 
(Tango) , in which Vatzlav, a contemporary 
Everyman, wanders through a mythic land 
and encounters bloodsuckers, peasants, 
generals, and geniuses. At the Tufts Arena 
Theater, Medford. (381-3493), March 6 
through 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday. Tix $5. 

YOU NEVER CAN TELL. Shaw's meringue 
of intellectual farce, through which suf- 
fragettes and dentists and waiters cavort, 
gives the impression of solidity but won't 
bear much heavy breathing. Unfortunately, 
the Lyric production pants audibly in 
arduous pursuit of an absurdly artificial 
style. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through March 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, and at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $6.50 
to $9. 
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THIS WEEK 


*&*kXSTEVE BASSETT (Columbia). 
Lots of the most traditional, interpretive 
R&B has been shaped by white players 
and producers, but this is one of the rare 
successes in which the singer is white too. 
The gang's all here: the Muscle Shoals 
regulars, Jerry Wexler and Barry Beckett at 
the boards. Still, it's a music that's always 
thrived (and often chafed) under a tight 
rein (as the even more conservative South- 
easterners at Malaco will attest), and that 
extends to Bassett, whose clipped cries 
partake of Clarence Carter without Carter’s 
penchant for the frisky aside to pull you up 
short. Genre staples courtesy of Jerry 
Williams (‘‘Gone"’ and four more), 
diversion courtesy of T-Bone Burnett (‘‘I 
Wish You Could Have Seen Her Dance’’) , 
tears in your beer courtesy of Chuck 
Jackson (‘| Don’t Wanna Cry"’) — alla 
little cautious and more than a little 
comforting. 
* & & '2Chick Corea, LYRIC SUITE FOR 
SEXTET (ECM). Setting his own piano and 
Gary Burton's vibes amid a string quartet, 
Chick Corea scores a notable success by 
joining European and Afro-American musi- 
cal elements, strong lyricism and assured 
string writing. The melodies are forthright in 
the ‘‘Overture,"’ graceful during ‘Brazilia,”’ 
and even a bit prickly in “Sketch,” a tolling 
line in odd-note configurations dedicated to 
Thelonious Monk. Because Corea prefers 
pungent 20th-century sonorities to more- 
classical chamber blends, the early move- 
ments of the suite have the tang of Bart6k, 
and ‘“‘Brazilia’’ recalis Villa-Lobos. And in 
the lush ‘‘Finale,"’ Burton and Corea cut 
incipient sentimentality with more-precipi- 
tous harmonic clusters. 
**kThe Fall, PERVERTED BY LAN- 
GUAGE (Rough Trade, import). Fail 
leader/vocalist Mark E. Smith seems to 
have been caught up in the virtues of terse 
expression — from his songs to the band’s 
stripped-down chassis. On this transitional 
record, which Smith would like to be a 
parody of rock structures as well as a 
dismantling of them, he scrapes closer to 
the bone of plain talk only to fall into his 
usual wheezy orations (‘‘Smile’’) , teases us 
with tiny raveups that yield to murky mixes 
and the industrial sludge of Craig Scanion’s 
guitar. The eight-minute ‘‘Tempo House,” 
with Steve Hanley's loping bass forming a 
net around a ferocious Smith delivery, and 
Kay Carrol’s welcome pastoral ‘Hotel 
Broedel”’ make the best case for the Fall's 
crankiness. 
**Roots, AFRICAN IMAGE 
(Gramavision). Department of Shameless 
Opportunism You Can Chant Along With: 
here's a consciously tooled South African 
product that pillages traditional Zulu 
sources for their melodic trances rather than 
their rhythmic ferocity. The five vocals may 
move only with cramped, studio-musician 
agility, but they sure are pretty in their 
circular, hypnotic manner; the two in- 
strumentals, especially the insidious lounge 
soundtrack ‘‘The Way | Feel'’ (concept 
King Curtis plays ‘‘Tupelo Honey’’) , stretch 
the static slickness out to its fluffiest. Less 
offensive than Juluka (probably due to an 
absence of both mystigal tone and English 
lyrics) , this LP would prompt tirades about 
the dangers of shiftless modernism, cultural 
miscegenation, and filthy lucre if its harm- 
less schlock intended to provoke 
**x**Trio, TRIO AND ERROR 
(Mercury). In which your stiff-necked pal 
and mine, Herr Electropop, is revealed to be 
as clunky and lame-brained a source of 
dumb are your local garage 
primitives. Playing weitschmerz for chuckles 
(“Out in the Street’’), translating ‘Tutti 
Frutti’ only te iunacy, these 
Germans are determined to make the sound 
of things falling apart a force to be reckoned 
with. Their fondness for scraping rhythms 
and tossed-off vocals is best encapsulated 
in the Europop trudges: ‘‘Anna,”’ ‘Drei 
Mann in Doppelbett,’’ ‘‘Hearts Are Trump," 
and their Continental kiss-off hit ‘Da Da 
Da,"’ with its uplifiting ‘| don't love you/ You 
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don't love me’’ countered eloquently by 
“Ah-huh."’ Hoped-for followup: a 17-minute 
cover of “Born To Be Wild’’ (b/w ‘The 
Name Game’’) . 


PREVIOUS 


*& & & KCHURCHICAL CHANTS OF THE 
NYABING! (Heartbeat). Nyabingi is the 
cult worship of Jah evolved by the prereg- 
gae Rasta generation. In the first field 
recording of the group's 
dance/drumming/chanting ceremonies, 
producer Elliot Leib has established a 
crucial link between the spirituality of 
militant/messianic reggae songs and the 
resilient African tradition at the core of 
Rastafarian resistance. The unbridled re- 
vivalism of the Nyabingi performance fea- 
tures song styles more rhythmic than 
melodic and call-and-response in both 
melody and drumming. In this mix of 
Jamaican, three-part buru drumming and 
Congo-based kumina, the lead drum or 
repeater improvises in virtuoso fashion upon 
the rhythms established by the bass and 
funde drums — all spiked by exhortatory 
chanting. Slightly impenetrable, wholly 
mesmerizing. 

*&kk‘2Jason and the Scorchers, 
FERVOR (Praxis/EMI, EP). Recorded at 
Sam Phillips's studio (and proud of it) , this 
début EP ranges through C&W and 
country-tinged rock with a sustained mix of 
old and new, borrowed and blue. Leader 
Jason Ringenberg's lonely tenor and the 
commotion of the band reject mere rev- 
erence, and so does Ringenberg’s fresh 
command of the genre's requisite themes of 
dread and redemption (‘‘Harvest Moon’’) 

There are some stolen melodies here 
(“Help There's a Fire’’ comes right out of 
“Subterranean Homesick Blues’) and 
grandiose lines, but there's also a straight 
country ballad, ‘‘Pray for Me, Mama (I'ma 
Gypsy Now),"’ that aches with the rough- 
hewn poignance of the meatiest exponents 
of the high and lonesome sound 

* &John Lennon and Yoko Ono, MILK 
AND HONEY (PolyGram). Despite a few 
renewed nods to uptempo rock, this major- 
label album of demos (it was intended as a 
sequel to Double Fantasy) shows that by 
1980 John Lennon was a changed, con- 
tented man who was beginning to champion 
the insularity and domesticity he had always 
disparaged in Paul McCartney's work. 
Nothing wrong with that — in fact, the trifles 
here (the sketchy ‘‘ (Forgive Me) My Flower 
Princess,"’ the mild calypso of ‘Borrowed 
Time’’) are eclipsed by the vigor: the dizzy 
lyrics of “Nobody Told Me,"’ the humor of 
“I'm Stepping Out,"’ the ageless schmaitz of 
the rough take of “Grow Old with Me."’ 
Yoko chips in best with ‘‘Sleepless Night,”’ a 
soundtrack for tossing and turning, but ‘‘Let 
Me Count the Ways,"’ her Elizabeth Barrett 
to John’s Robert Browning, has the labori- 
ous quality of an ill-prepared piano-class 
recital 

* & & 12 TABU LEY (Shanachie). Sched- 
uled for US release shortly, this six-cut 
sampler by Afropop’s most popular per- 
former is divided between the delicate but 
still propulsive numbers on the first side 
(‘Gagner gagner,’’ ‘‘Ibeba,’’ and 
“Loyenghe’’) and a seamless, flat-out 
sequence on the second (“En amour y a 

pas de calcul,”’ “‘Eswi Yo Wapi,"’ and ‘“‘King 

Sa'’). The music's distinctive Latin under- 

pinnings can be dissected easily; as the 

requisite guitar fantasies unfold on top, 

neither overextended nor clipped, the poly 








rhythms engulf them to bring back 
verse/chorus structure. Likewise, the well- 
defined but tricky curlicues of the Con- 
golese guitar lines — the most refined 


nternational style in Afropop — are readily 
followed in the context of those rhythms. As 
much a revelation to pop fusionists as a 
shock to stodgy neopurists, the vocalist and 
bandleader flirts with glitz and emerges 
unscathed 

xkkx*kLoved by Millions, 
NOSFERATU/WHY WHY (see address 
below). 

***'2Keshavan Masiak, BIG TIME 
(Daybreak). Recorded in the Netherlands 
in 1981, Big Time predates saxophonist 
Keshavan Maslak's current rock and funk 
but does attest to influences like Coltrane's 
swelling lyricism and the crunch of the blues 
on Herbie Nichols's ‘2300 Skidoo." 
Whether playing his darker tenor or his more 
courtly alto, Maslak is a dynamic and 
pensive improviser here, at his best when 
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unencumbered by meter or chord structure, 
spanning his cries over bassist John 
Lindberg’s prodigious two-chord ostinato 
on “You'll Love It’’ or floating freely over 
Charles Moffett’s sentient pulse on the 
anxious ballad ‘‘Big Heart.'’ The rhythm 
section eggs him on nicely, especially 
pianist Misha Mengelberg. The only failure is 
“You Left Your Big Shoe at My House,"’ a 
pranky two-beat whose opening strides 
disintegrate into a joke without a punch line. 
Loved by Millions’ first single relegates 
Masiak to the-background but brings singer 
Pamala Lyons’s caterwauling to the fore, 
and her newly inspired amateurism gives 
both sides some of the tough, sensual 
insistence of 1977 punk — an anachronistic 
definition that's meant as a compliment. 
(“‘Nosferatu"’/"‘Why Why” is available from 
2350 Broadway, Suite 1134, New York 
10024. Big Time is available from Daybreak 
Express, Box 250, Van Brunt Station, 
Brooklyn 11215.) 
* & & 2 Microscopic Septet, TAKE THE 
Z TRAIN (Press). Few records released in 
1983 exhibit as much wit, precision, and 
panache as this left-field entry by a 
saxophone-quartet-plus-rhythm-section 
that juxtaposes everything from tangos to 
Ellingtonian reed unisons to schlock like 
“Those Were the Days.’’ To give such 
rampant eclecticism cohesion, the delicious 
scores by soprano saxophonist Phillip 
Johnston and pianist Joel Forrester use the 
full potential of the horn front line, 
camouflaging the lack of stellar soloists by 
emphasizing each player's strengths and 
keeping the few solos short. The absence of 
familiar names in the personnel and the 
vicissitudes of small-label distribution will 
keep the album a secret from many, but you 
shouldn't be among them. (The Press label 
is distributed by New Music Distribution 
Service, 500 Broadway, New York 10012.) 
* *& KX Errol Parker, GRAFFITI (Sahara). 
*&*k*xErrol Parker, TRIBUTE TO 
THELONIOUS MONK (Sahara). Each of 
the four compositions on the pianist’'s 
Graffiti is shaped in the same polymetric, 
bitonal manner, moving from overdubbed 
drumming through polyphonic piano-and- 
horn statements and improvisations of the 
theme and fading back down to high hat 
and bass drum. Although the absence of a 
tonal center (without the absence of 
tonality) suggests parallels to harmolodics, 
Parker's theories offer none of the kick of 
free jazz: there's no interaction between the 
rhythm section and the front line. But for all 
its dogged monotony, Graffiti is mightily 
infectious, with the pull of Parker's bitonal 
solos, the hypnotic drumming, the two 
horns’ skirting of chaos, and the brisk, funky 
dispatch of his themes and turnarounds 
Parker's Monk tribute is the oddest of the 
recent slew of such homages, consisting of 
a bunch of standards that have little to do 
with Monk. His loving distigurations of ‘‘Blue 
Moon" and ‘‘Autumn Leaves”’ rarely evoke 
Monk; subverted by perverse tempos, 
cantilevered solos, and broken chords, 
they're more like Parker's early model, Errol 
Garner. Take it as one eccentric’s tip of the 
hat to the grandest eccentric of all 
* & & 2 Van Halen, 1984 (Warner Bros.). 
The single, “Jump,” is an electronically 
driven, arty overture that thanks to Eddie 
Van Halen's spectacularly gauche guitar 
solo nonetheless qualifies as a history- 
making heavy-metal hit. And the rest is just 
history-making heavy metal, of a quality 
unknown to Def Leppard and Quiet Riot 
Panama’’ may recycle “‘Jump’’ too im 
mediately, the sexism of “Drop Dead Legs” 
s repulsive, and David Lee Roth remains a 
But ‘Hot for Teacher"’ is a teenage 
male fantasy so unabashed it's tinged with 
nnocence, and the concluding ‘‘House of 
Pain’’ embraces every musical cliché in 
heavy-metal handbook and still manages to 
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* & & KX THE BEST OF THE STYLISTICS 
(H&L, 1975). Not long ago, the Sensitive 
Man was still a viable concept — this was 
before Al Green turned Reverend and 
Jimmy Carter got elected, in the process 
justifying all your worst suspicions. The Chi- 
Lites’ Eugene Record gave the idea a quiet 
dignity, but the Stylistics’ Russell 
Thompkins Jr. gave it its shrill force — 
namby-pamby with its finger on the trigger 
The Stylistics took male supplicancy to a 
fantastic extreme: eternally tethered 
(“Break Up To Make Up”), foolish and 
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Plenty 


by David Hare 
Feb. 25—Mar. 18 
266-3913 
Group sales: 262-3100 


Boston University Theatre, 








264 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 
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6-7 p.m. Sundays 


BostonRock is the place to hear Boston Rock. 
Tune in with Gretchen von Kruschka 
to hear Boston's newest and finest. 


101.7FM 
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ungainly (‘‘Rockin’ Roll Baby’), and 
(always) hopelessly in thrall, not just to the 
lover but to love itself (‘‘You Make Me Feel 
Brand New’’). As such, this greatest-hits 
LP should be every pop fan's rejoinder to 
those denizens of high culture who do not 
understand why you hate opera. After all, 
what could be more epically silly, more 
obscenely baroque, and more _ heart- 
breaking than five grown men cooing, ‘You 
are everything/And everything is you'’? It 
took Thom Bell's most delicate productions, 
the deep end of his melodic romanticism, to 


transport ThOmpkins’ flatteries and aches, 
and their moony-eyed lushness is as 
heediess of time as it was a decade ago. 
Indeed, ‘‘Betcha By Golly, Wow," the 
band’s most profound statement and may- 
be the most breathless ballad pop has ever 
dreamed up, makes time stand still when- 
ever its opening strings and oboes pour out 
of the speakers. (The Best of the Stylistics 
is often available at record stores that 
specialize in R&B cutouts. Cheapo Re- 
cords in Cambridge is a good place to 
look.) 
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Friday 


Saturday. March 4 
Both shows highlighted by 
NATIONALLY KNOWN comics 

March 9-9 158 11 15 
STEVE SWEENEY 
Saturday, March 10-730 9 


LENNY CLARKE & STEVE SWEENEY 


COMPLETE DINNER & 
COMEDY SHOW PACKAGE! 


9 PMS 11PM 


15 & 1100 





“The best comedy room in Boston... class. 
pizzaz, and a splash of Las Vegas!” - fostor “eraic 





TICKETS for 
COMEDY SHOW ONLY 





100 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 


‘5 
482-0930 


(behind the Shubert Theatre) 





BEST MUSICAL 1983! 


WINNER 7 TONY AWARDS INCLUDING BEST MUSICAL 
OUTER CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD © BEST MUSICAL 


ATs 


MUSIC BY ANOREW LLOYD WEBBER 
BASED ON ‘OLD POSSUM'S BOOK OF PRACTICAL CATS BY TS ELIOT 





Mon. & Tues. 8 p.m., Weds. 2 & 8 
Only 8 more weeks! 


CHARGE TICKETS TODAY CALL TELECHARGE 
(617) 236-0300 ‘san to midnight +7 Days » Wook! 








GROUP SALES CALL '(617) 236-0300 ' Ticketron 


(® SHUBERT THEATRE 
265 Tremont St., Boston, MA 02116/426-4520 





























Directions in Contemporary American Ceramics is up and 
running.from February 25th through June 3rd at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Come see sophisticated 
stoneware, delicate porcelain, even the abstract 

And discover the best show in earth. rsr08 
Exhibition made possible by an anonymous 


contributor and by grants from the William 1. Koch Foundation 
Council on Education for the Ceramic Arts and the DeMoulas Foundation 


the National 








MUSEUM» OF * FINE®* ARTS / BOSTON 
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| Film listings 


SECTION THREE, MARCH 6, 1984 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Saturday, March 3, to 
Sunday, March 11. 





BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
6:15, 8, 9:45 

i: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

BEACON HILL I, i & iti (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

I: Strange Invaders: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:40, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:50 

ll: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

It: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

CHARLES |, lf & IM (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

I: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 5:30, 8, 
10:15 

i: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8:15 
ii: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30 
5:45, 8, 10 

CHERI I, Il & Itt (536-2870) 

Dalton Street near the Prudential Center 

I: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 8, 10:20 

lt; Harry and Son: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

Wl; Lassiter: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:45 

CINEMA 57 | & li (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

|: Against All Odds: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:40, 
8, 10:15 

i: Footloose: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

I: Entre Nous: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight show; Sun. 
the 4th, no 10:30 a.m. show 

li: The Dresser: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2;45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri, Sat., midnight 
show; Sun. the 4th, no 10:15 a.m. show 

Wt: Entre Nous: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Sun. the 4th, no 10:15 
a.m. show 

IV: Chasing Rainbows: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 2:20, 6, 9:40; Sun. the 4th, no 10:30 a.m. 
show 





V: The Night of the Shooting Stars: through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri. and Sat. 
at midnight; Sun. the 4th, no 10 a.m. show 

Vi: Burroughs: through Thurs., 6:40, 8:20, 10:10; 
Fri., Sat., midnight show 

Vil: Can She Bake a Cherry Pie?: through Thurs., 
10:10 a.m., 12:10, 2:10, 4:10, 6:10, 8:10, 10:10; 
Fri., Sat., midnight show; Sun. the 4th, no 10:10 
a.m. show 

Vill: The Good Fight: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 
12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 6:30, 8:15, 10; Sat. the 3rd, 
Sun. the 4th, no 10:45 a.m. show 

IX: And the Ship Sails On: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Sun. the 4th, no 10 
a.m. show 

EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 

Exeter Street at Newbury 

Unfaithtully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
6:15, 8, 9:45; Thurs., no 6:15, 8, or 9:45 shows 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

I: El norte: all week, 1:45, 4:30, 7:20, 10:10 

i: Basileus Quartet: all week, 1:55, 4:45, 7:30, 
9:55 

ii: Reuben Reuben: all week, 1:25, 3:25, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

IV: Vertigo: all week, 2, 5, 7:40, 10:20 

V: Carmen: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:40, 
7:55, 10:05 

Heart Like a Wheel: starts Fri. Call for times. 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:20, 4, 5:35, 7:10, 8:45, 10:20 

Pi ALLEY | & Il (227-6676) 

I: Angel: through Thurs., 1:15, 3, 4:45, 6:30, 8:15, 
10 


I: Pieces: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 
9:50 

PREMIER PERFORMANCE THEATER (361-6111) 
17 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park 

Call for feature and times. 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

|: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 10 

i; Untaithfully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 10 

i: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 10 
IV: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 10 

V: Reuben Reuben: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 10 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 

111 Washington Street 

Heat and Dust: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2, 4:30 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, li & Iti (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 

i: Lassiter: through Thurs. Cail for times. 








it: Harry and Son: through Thurs. Call for times. 
i: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Against All Odds: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Footloose: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

i: Confidentially Yours: through Thurs., 6, 8, 10; 
Sat., Sun., mats., 2, 4 

Hidden Fortress: starts Fri., 6, 8:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

i: The Trouble with Harry: all week, 6, 8, 10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

The Trouble with Harry: Mon.-Thurs., 4, 6, 8, 10; 
Fri.-Sun., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
11:40 show 

The Pirates of Penzance: Sat. the 3rd, 11 a.m. 
Meet Me in St. Louis: Sat. the 10th, 11 a.m. 
FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) 

Fresh Pond Shopping Center 

I: To Be or Not To Be: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:25; 
Sat. mat., 1; Sun. mats., 1, 3:10, 5:10 

lt: Scarface: Sat. the 3rd, 1, 7, 10:15; Sun. the 
4th, 1, 4:15, 7:30; Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 

GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 

5 JFK St. 

The Leoperd: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8:15 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATER (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

|: Broadway Danny Rose: all week, noon, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 9:50 

Wolfen: Sat. the 3rd, 12:15 a.m. 

The Story of “O”: Fri., Sat., 11:30 

i: Silkwood: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 

Android: starts Fri., noon, 1:35, 3:10, 4:45, 6:15, 
7:50, 9:30 

Pink Flamingos: Sat. the 3rd, midnight 

Female Trouble: Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Return of the Secaucus 7: Sat. the 3rd, noon, 
3:50, 7:50 

Lianna: Sat. the 3rd, 1:55, 5:45, 9:45 

Baby, It’s You: Sun. the 4th, 12:30, 4, 7:40 
Days of Heaven: Sun. the 4th, 2:20, 5:50, 9:35 
Local Hero: Mon., 12:30, 4:10, 7:55 

Gregory’s Girl: Mon., 2:30, 6:10, 9:55 

Swept Away: Tues., noon, 3:50, 7:50 

Seven Beauties: Tues., 1:55, 5:45, 9:50 
Personal Best: Wed., 3:10, 7:40 

Chariots of Fire: Wed., 1, 5:20, 9:55 

Last Tango in Paris: Thurs., 3:05, 7:35 

Body Heat: Thurs., 1, 5:25, 9:55 

Secret Policeman’s Other Ball: Fri., 1, 4:15, 7:50 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail: Fri., 2:40, 6:05, 
9:40 


Wolfen: Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Annie Hall: Sat. the 10th, 1:45, 5:10, 8:35 
Manhattan: Sat. the 10th, noon, 3:25, 6:50, 10:15 
Wizard of Oz; Sun. the 11th, 12:15, 3:55, 7:40 
Singin’ in the Rain: Sun. the 11th, 2:05, 5:45, 
9:30 

OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 








15 Pearl Street 

Joe’s Bed-Sty Barbershop: all week, 6:40, 8:15, 
9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 3:30, 5; Mon, no 6:40 show 
ORSON WELLES I, li & It (668-3600) 

1001 Mass. Ave. 

kt The Beatles: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

it: Yours: all week, 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
6:15, 8:05, 10 

Fri., Sat., midnight show 

lit: Blame It on Rio: all week, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

Pink Floyd’s the Wall: Fri., Sat. midnight 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536- 
7128), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents a 
tribute to Canadian animator Norman McLaren 
Mar. 8 at 7:30 p.m.; $5, or $20 including gala 
reception. Mar. 10 and 11 at 8 and 10 p.m.: The 
Octopus’s Exaltation, film by Lisa Crafts to music 
by Caleb Sampson; $5. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., presents films in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, downstairs. All films free. Silent films 
Mondays at 6:30 p.m. Mar. 5: Cecil B. DeMille’s 
Male and Female. 

BRANDEIS FILM COLLECTIVE presents films 
Tues. at 7 and 9:30 p.m. in the Levin Ballroom, 
Brandeis University Waltham. Admission $1.50; 
call 894-6191. Mar. 6: Edward Dymtryk’s Caine 
Mutiny. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY PROGRAMMING 
BOARD presents films at 7 p.m. for $2; call 
647-2167. Mar. 4 in the International Lounge: 
Key Largo. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), presents movies about parties 
Fridays at 7 and 9 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Admission $2.50. Mar. 9: 
Robert Altman's A Wedding. 

CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE FOR THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES (497-5055), 21 Notre Dame Ave., 
Camb., presents “Thinking Machines: images of 
the Computer,” a film and video series, Mar. 11 
at 7 p.m. Admission $3.50. 

CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Pearl 
St., Camb., presents free films Tues. at 7 p.m. 
Mar. 6: Notorious. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents French films Fri.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. Admission $2.50. Mar. 3 and 4: Marcel 
Carné's The Cheaters. Mar. 9-11: Alain Resnais’s 
“Night and Fog” and Chris marker’s “La jetée.” 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents films from the Adenauer 
period, in German with English subtitles, Fridays 
at 6 p.m. Free. Mar. 9: Paul Verhoeven’s Eternal 
Waltz. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-7673), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester, presents /van the Terrible, Part 
1, Mar. 4 at 2 p.m., and /van the Terrible, Part 2, 
Mar. 11 at 2 p.m. Tickets $4, students $2. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 Mass. 
Ave., Camb., presents films Thurs. and Sun. 
Donation $2. Mar. 4 at 7:30 p.m.: Douglas Sirk's 
The Magnificent Obsession. Mar. 8 at 7:30 p.m.: 





Josef von Sternberg's The King Steps Out. Mar. 
11 at 7:30 p.m.: Douglas Sirk’s Imitation of Life. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) at the 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy 
St., Camb. Admission $2. Mar. 3 at 7:30 p.m.: 
Fritz Lang’s M. Mar. 3 at 9:30 p.m.: Fritz Lang's 
The Thousand Eyes of Dr. Mabuse. Mar. 5 at 8 
p.m.: Robert Gardner's Dead Birds. Mar. 6 at 5 
p.m.: A Night at the Opera, with the Marx Bros. 
Mar. 6 at 8 p.m.: Top Hat, with Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers. Mar. 7 at 5 and 8 p.m.: And Quiet 
Flows the Don, adapted by Sergei Gerasimov 
from Mikhail Sholokov's novel. Mar. 8 at 7:30 
p.m.: Jean Rouch’s Chronicle of a Summer. Mar. 
9 and 10 at 7:30 p.m.: Georges Franju’s Eyes 
Without a Face. Mar. 9 and 10: Georges Franju's 
Judex. 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE HILLEL presents Aock- 
inghorse, Mar. 10 at 8 p.m. at Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Camb. Tickets $2.50, students 
$1.50. 

MILITANT FORUM (262-4621) presents We Are 
Driven, videotape on the Japanese industrial 
system, Mar. 4 at 7:30 p.m at 510 Comm. Ave., 
4th floor. Donation $3. 

MIT FILM/VIDEO SECTION (253-1606), 275 
Mass. Ave., Camb., screens films Mondays at 7 
p.m. Free. Mar. 5: Soldier Girls, by Nick 
Broomfield and Joan Churchill. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9377), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, presents Columbia 
Studios films Fridays at 5:30 and 8 p.m.; $3 each 
film. Mar. 6 at 2 p.m.: Norman Z. McLeod's 
Pennies from Heaven. Mar. 9 at 5:30 p.m.: Budd 
Boetticher’s The Tall T. Mar. 9 at 8 p.m.: Edward 
Buzzell’s Virtue. Also, two Kurosawa films Mar. 
8: Stray Dog at 5:30, High and Low at 8. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston, presents Disney classics; ad- 
mission $5, under 15, $3, elderly and students, 
$4. Mar. 9 at 8 p.m.: Robinson Crusoe. Mar. 3, 4, 
10, and 11 at 12:45 p.m.: “Mickey and the Seal” 
and ‘‘Willie: The Operatic Whale.” 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Cen- 
tre St., Newton, presents films Wed. at 7 p.m.; 
free. Mar. 7: George Stevens's The Talk of the 
Town. 

NONANTUM BRANCH LIBRARY (552-7 163), 144 
Bridge St., Nonantum, presents Italian films with 
English subtitles at 7 p.m. Free. Mar. 5: // 
ferroviere (The Railroad Man). 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY presents The 
Dozens, Mar. 6 at 7 p.m. at the Ell Center, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston, as part of Intl. 
Women's Week. Free. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
Wednesdays at the Basement Gallery, 35 
Kingston St. Boston; Fridays and Sundays at the 
Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline; and Saturdays at the Modern Times 
Café, 134 Hampshire St., Camb. Admission $3. 
Mar. 3 at 9 p.m. at Modern Times: White Heat, 
with James Cagney. Mar. 4 at Brookline Arts 
Center and Mar. 7 at 8 p.m. at the Basement 
Gallery, and Mar. 9 at 8 p.m. at Brookline Arts 
Center: Roman Polanski’s The Tenant. 

WEST BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston, presents Pal Joey, Mar. 8 
at 5:30 p.m.; free. 
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1001 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE, 868-3600 








Orso ll 


Screenplay 


SHERWOOD PRODUCTIONS and SIDNEY KIMMEL Present A STANLEY DONEN FILM 
MICHAEL CAINE JOSEPH BOLOGNA BLAME IT ON RIO 


f VALERIE HARPER MICHELLE JOHNSON DEMI MOORE Executive Producer LARRY GELBART oO 
py CHARLIE PETERS and LARRY GELBART Produced and Dwected by STANLEY DONEN 


2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 


—~ 


ORGINAL SOUMO TRACK 
Du VARESE SARABAMOE RECORD om 








DUDLEY MOORE 


PG Pees canes Ne 10 2D 


“Unfaithfully Yours 


See it with someone you trust. 


I «The Compleat Beatles’ is Fab!”’ 


— Boston Globe 





Bey COMPLEAT 


and Jeannie Sakol 


A Delilah Films Production 
Copyright « 1984 TeleCulture Inc. All rights reserved. 


Patrick Montgomery 


TeleCulture .. 





1:00, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10:00 


(also 12 Midnight Fri. & Sat.) 





NASTASSJA KINSKI 





Ie\ 








1:00, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8:05, 10:00 








THE MOVIE QUIZ 


A free pass to the first 25 people who correctly 
answer the following question 


Name one film that each member of the 
Beatles was involved with independent 
of the Beatles’ group effort. 


(868-3603. on Monday between 5:00 and 5:30 please.) 








THE LATE SHOWS 


Friday & Saturday at Midnight 


March 9 & 10 


BEAgiés 


12:00 











Suburban cinemas 


These listings run from Saturday, March 3, to 
Sunday, March 11. 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Rear Window: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Scarface: Sat. the 3rd, 6:30, 9:30; Sun.-Thurs., 
7:30 

Peter Rabbit: Sat. the 3rd, Sun. the 4th, 1:30 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 
Scartace: through Thurs., 7:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-iV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

|: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 


i: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 1:30, - 


3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

ii: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 
9:45 

IV: Unfaithtully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 

I: Against All Odds: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:35 

i: Unfaithfully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

Ul: Vertigo: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:35 
IV: Lassiter: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 
9:30 

V: Footloose: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:45 

BROCKTON, Sack I-IV (963-1010) 

Route 57 

k: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

i: Harry and Son: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

i: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 
IV: Pieces: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 
9:20 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-44 10) 
Route 128, exit 42 

|: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 


7:20, 9:30 

i: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:05, 
9:30 

lil: Unfaithfully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Footloose: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:45 

DANVERS, Sack |-Vi (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

I: Angel: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:30 p.m. show 

it: Against All Odds: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. show 

it: Pieces: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 4:30, 6:20, 8, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:30 p.m. show 

IV: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 1, 
2:45, 4:25, 6:10, 7:55, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:20 p.m. 
show 

V: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:10, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

Vi: Harry and Son: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. show 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

|: Silkwood: through Thurs., 7:40, 10:05; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:45, 3, 5:15 

lt: Lassiter: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3, 5 

DEDHAM, Showcase 9 (326-2 100) 

950 Providence St. 

i: Against All Odds: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
i: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Wt: Angel: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Lassiter: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Harry and Son: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: The Big Chill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Pieces: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Footloose: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: The Right Stuff: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-Vi (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's Worid 

t: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:45 

it: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45 


Wt: Against All Odds: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:35 

IV: Unfaithfully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
§:15, 7:30, 9:30 

V: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 
9:45 

Vi: Lassiter: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 
9:30 

NATICK, Sack I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 

i: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 

lt: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 1, 
2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
iil: Footloose: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 

IV: Harry and Son: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:05; Sat., Sun., 12:10 a.m. show 

V: Angel: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:35 show 

Vi: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 
NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 

102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 

i: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 

i: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

|: Heat and Dust: all week, 7:10, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:30, 4 

lt: Fanny and Alexander: ali week, 8; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 4:30 

it: Pauline at the Beach: through Thurs., 7:25, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

i: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

lt: Footloose: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:45 

it: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

1: Against All Odds: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
it: The Right Stuff: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
it: Scarface: through Thurs. Call for times. 














b.. : La : 
Keeping warm aga 
Big Chill 


IV: Footloose: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

VI: Pieces: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Angel: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Harry and Son: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Terms of Endeerment: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

X: Lassiter: through Thurs. Call for times. 
SAUGUS, General Cinema (321-1345) 

Route 1 

: Untaithtully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

lt: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. 

i: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:35, 5:40, 
7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll; Star 80: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 





inst The 





Wt: Lassiter: Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

1V: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3:10, 5:30, 7:55, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 
V: Angel: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., Sun. the 19th, 11:30 

Vi: Footloose: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

Vil: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

Vili: Against All Odds: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:15, 5:35, 7:55, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 
show 

IX: Harry and Son: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 
5:25, 7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show 

X: Rear Window: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 

Xt: Pieces: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 p.m. show 

Xi: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:45, 8:30 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-108 1) 

55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 

Land of Look Behind: Sat. the 3rd, 4:15, 7:50 
The Harder They Come: Sat. the 3rd, 6, 9:30 
The Decline of Western Civilization: Sat. the 
3rd, midnight 

STONEHAM, General Cinema | & II (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 

|: To Be or Not To Be: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:25; 
Sat. mat., 1; Sun. mats., 1, 3:10, 5:10 

lt: Scartace: Sat. the 3rd, 1, 7, 10:15; Sun. the 
4th, 1, 4:15, 7:30; Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 
WALTHAM, General Cinema | & |! (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. 

|: To Be of Not To Be: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:25; 
Sat. mat., 1; Sun. mats., 1, 3:10, 5:10 

li: Scartace: Sat. the 3rd, 1, 7, 10:15; Sun. the 
4th, 1, 4:15, 7:30; Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

|: The Big Chill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: Pieces: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Harry And Son: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Against All Odds: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: The Right Stuff: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Lassiter: through Thurs. Call for times. 
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‘The most sophisticated kind 
of bittersweet comedy ....BASILEUS QUARTET’ 
marks Carpi as a director of consequence... 


he recalls the late Luis Bunuel.”’ 
Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


‘EXQUISITE... 
Without doubt the most rending 
film I’ve seen this year...’’ 


—Chuck Kraemer, WCVB TV 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, MARCH 6, 1984 


Film strips 


compiled by Owen Glieberman 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Splash (1984). This is the story of a young businessman (Tom 





Hanks) who is struck unconscious during a boating accident and who awakens the next 
morning next to the girl of his dreams. There's only one problem: she’s a mermaid. Daryl 
Hannah, who was recently featured in Reckless, plays Madison the mermaid in this new 
romantic comedy, which also stars SCTV's Eugene Levy (as a scientist who wants to 
prove to the world that mermaids exist) and John Candy (as the hero's horny older 


brother) 


Bruce Jay Friedman wrote the screenplay, and Ron Howard directed — his first 


outing since 1982's Night Shift. Opens Friday, March 9, at the Charles and the Alliston, 


and in the suburbs 








A 


*% & & XK ADAM'S RIB (1949). One of the 
Katharine Hepburn/Spencer Tracy 
classics. The two play married lawyers 
arguing opposite sides of a wife-beating 
case; as the tension in the courtroom 
Tracy watches his traditional no 
tion of marital roles turned topsy-turvy. The 
rapid-fire exchanges are by Ruth Gordon 
and Garson Kanin, and the film boasts the 
débuts remarkable comic 
talents: David Wayne, Jean Hagen 
Ewell, and Judy Holliday. George Cukor 
directed. Somerville Theatre 

AGAINST ALL ODDS (1984). The new film 
from director Taylor Hackford (An Officer 
and a Gentleman) is a complicated roman 
tic thriller based on Jacques Tourneur's 
1947 film noir Out of the Past. It’s set in Los 
Angeles and Mexico and stars Jeff Bridges 
Rachel Ward, and James Woods. Cinema 
57, Circle, suburbs 

ANDROID (1984). Kiaus Kinski plays a 
space-age Dr. Frankenstein in this new 
science-fiction comedy. Directed by Aaron 
Lipstadt. Harvard Square 
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@®AND THE SHIP SAILS ON (1984). 
Perhaps the most tedious extravaganza of 
Federico Fellini's career (and by now, that's 
saying .something). 4 crew of opera 
singers, art patrons, aid royalty — the 
cream of the European aristocracy — has 
gathered for a magnificent ocean voyage to 
pay homage to a deceased diva. Fellini is 
trying for another gaudy spectacle movie, a 
romp through the color and turmoil of Italy 
on the eve of World War |, but since his 
characters’’ are just a bunch of stiffs in 
tuxedos, the only emotion he succeeds in 
rousing is a kind of vague contempt. Why 
does this man keep making movies? His 
work has devolved into something painfully 
bitter and shallow: a paean to dehumaniza- 
tion. With Freddie Jones. Copley Place 
* ANGEL (1984). There's not much skin on 
display in this exploitation quickie about a 
teenage prostitute, and not much wit or 
craft or intelligence either. The movie is a 
notable variant of the Sunset Strip genre 
(Hardcore, Vice Squad, etc.) in that it's 
almost defiantly unsleazy. Director Robert 
Vincent O'Neill turns the LA nightworld of 
pimps and weirdos into a harmless collec- 
tion of misfits, a great big happy family that 
finds its livelihood disrupted by a homicidal 
naniac who's bumping off the hookers, one 
one. A swarthy, sullen young actress 
named Donna Wilkes essays the lead role 
and Cliff Gorman is the white-knight cop 
who saves her from a life of eternal 
Jegradation. Pi Alley, suburbs 
*& & & HW ANNIE HALL (1977). By making 
the neurotic pitfalls of a contemporary 


courtship both funny and endearing, Woody 
Allen created a classic comedy — one that 
will probably go down as the quintessential 
elationship movie" of the '70s. Allen, in 
his most blatantly autobiographical role, 
plays Alvy Singer, a New York nightclub 
comic who wins and then loses the love of a 
spacy Midwestern WASP (Diane Keaton) 
The film boasts a dozen classic sequences 
(including the definitive sendup of mellow 
Calitornians) , as well as an extraordinarily 
moving finale. With Tony Roberts, Paul 
Simon, and Shelley Duvall. Harvard Square 
* KX APPLAUSE (1929). A pioneer talkie, 
Rouben Mamoulian's first film is most 
notable for its plethora of ingenious 
cinematic tricks. The story is a light 
melodrama, with Helen Morgan as a 
burlesque star who almost forsakes her 
daughter for her career. Copley Place. 


**XBLAME IT ON RIO (1984). This 
softcore sex romp about a recently sepa- 
rated middle-ager (Michael Caine) who has 
a torrid affair with his best friend’s teenage 
daughter may be vile at its core, but it’s also 
crudely enjoyable: after sitting through a 
coy, synthetic scene or two, you may find 
yourself hungry for another. Matthew 
(Caine) and Victor (Joseph Bologna) are 
well-to-do coffee execs who've taken their 
daughters on a week's vacation in Rio de 
Janeiro. Victor's daughter, a dreamy Valley 
Girl nymph (Michelle Johnson), wastes no 
time making her ‘“‘Uncile Matthew’’ erotic 
offers he can't refuse, and the joke is that 
while she and Caine are secretly cavorting in 
the sand, Bologna is ready to kill the 
bastard who got his hands on daddy's little 
girl. There's enough skin on display for a 
Playboy “Girls of Rio'’ spread, but the 
movie's real subject is a friendship on a 
collision course, and Stanley Donen’s spit- 
and-polish craftsmanship keeps the gags 
hopping. Charles, Orson Welles, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs 

* & ‘2 BODY HEAT (1981). There's a lot of 
steam in the air and languid sax music on 
the soundtrack in Lawrence Kasdan’s 
directorial debut, a shrewd and seductive 
update of the classic film noirs of the '40s 
William Hurt is tense and fascinating as Ned 
Racine, a feckless Florida lawyer who falls 
for a femme fatale (Kathleen Turner) and 
agrees to kill her rich, weasly husband 
(Richard Crenna). The story is a predicta- 
ble gloss on Double Indemnity, but the 
movie's studiously steamy atmosphere is 
more than a mannerism: in his own self- 
conscious way, Kasdan is asking what 
would happen if a contemporary schiub met 
an old-style femme fatale. Mickey Rourke 
(who made his screen début here) gives a 
riveting performance as a young arsonist 
Harvard Square 

BROADWAY MELODY (1929). A popular 
let’s-put-on-a-show musical featuring an 
early rendition of “Give My Regards to 
Broadway."’ Bessie Love and Anita Page 
star, and the director is Harry Beaumont 
Copley Place 

BURROUGHS (1983). A documentary 
portrait of author William Burroughs 








.» Smith 


(Naked Lunch) featuring interviews with 
Allen Ginsberg, Terry Southern, and Patti 
Directed by Howard Brookner 


Copley Place. 


* *XCAN SHE BAKE A CHERRY PIE? 
(1983). Henry Jagiom's latest effort is a 
shaggy-dog comedy so eccentric it almost 
dares you to like it. Karen Black and Michael 
Emil, the film's fractured love pair, are like 
warbly echoes of the screen’s screwball 
romantic past — funhouse-mirror reflec- 
tions of Hepburn and Grant. Jaglom wants 
to make a serious plea for the plight of the 
modern urban neurotic, but though the 
movie has some fresh, funny moments 
(especially when the jabbering Emil goes 
into one of his logic-crazed spiels), the 
director's semi-improvisatory style is little 
more than a way of dressing up old clichés 
in punk couture. Copley Place 
*&'’2CARMEN (1983). The fiery dance 
scenes in Carlos Saura’s new film are 
riveting, but the rest of the movie is a botch 
— yet another of the Spanish director's 
heavy-handed attempts to draw the line 
between art and life. The dashing Antonio 
Gades plays Antonio, a flamenco ballet 
leader who, in the midst of mounting a new 
production of Carmen, finds himself living 
out the very tale of love and treachery he’s 
trying to stage on the dance floor. The 
premise has tantalizing possibilities, but the 
offstage romance (featuring the exquisite 
Laura Del Sol) plays like an episode of Days 
of Our Lives. The truth is that Saura doesn't 
begin to show us where art and life meet; he 
just tosses both of them into the soup 
Nickelodeon 

CHRONICLE OF A SUMMER (1961). Jean 
Rouch directed this cinéma-vérité portrait of 
Paris pedestrians. Harvard Film Archive. 
**k*XTHE COMPLEAT BEATLES 
(1983). This sprightly overview of the 
Beatles’ story isn't the great documentary it 
could have been, but it gets the job done — 
and without a lot of teary-eyed nostalgia 
Director Patrick Montgomery is smart 
enough not to explain what the Fab Four 
‘meant’’ or why they were loved. Instead, 
he skips briskly from one noteworthy event 
to another, beginning with a scrupulous 
history of the band’s lesser-known, mid- 
‘50s days, moving through its assorted 
personnel changes, and then on to 
Beatlemania, Sgt. Pepper, Yoko — the 
works. The movie's tacit message is that the 
Beatles are ancient history now — which is 
quite true, but a disquieting realization all 
the same. Orson Welles 


*& &'ADAYS OF HEAVEN (1978). Set in 
the early 1900s, the second feature by 
Terrence Malick (Badlands) is a harsh, 
strange, and beautiful folk tale and one of 
the few movies ever made that evokes the 
bleak, incantory tone of the Old Testament 
Richard Gere, Brooke Adams, and Linda 
Manz play three rootless refugees from city 
squalor who call down apocalyptic ruin on 














terminally ill Texas wheat farmer Sam 
Shepard. The sharp, airy photography by 
Nestor Almendros knocks the wind out of 
you, but the extraordinary visuals have a 
peculiar effect: each image, no matter how 
scabrous, is presented with equal detach- 
ment, and the characters soon shrink to 
insignificance. Harvard Square. 

DEAD BIRDS (1964). A documentary 
about the Dani tribe of Western New Guinea 
and its rituals of intertribal warfare. Directed 
by Robert Gardner. Harvard Film Archive 
* & X THE DECLINE OF WESTERN CiVv- 
ILIZATION (1981). Penelope Spheeris's 
remarkable documentary on the Los An- 
geles hardcore punk scene is a scary, 
almost morbid contemplation of ugliness 
and despair — a movie that makes the 
horror of the punk spectacle at once 
palpable and hypnotic. Interspersing inter- 
views with concert footage, Spheeris in- 
troduces us to bands like Black Flag, the 
Germs, Catholic Discipline, and Fear, and 
the effect is like descending, circle by circle, 
into a cultural inferno. Few of these 
performers can play their instruments or 
carry a tune, but their violent gatherings 
aren't concerts so much as California tribal 
rites. X are featured doing a rather sloppy 
version of ‘Beyond and Back.’ Somerville 
Theatre. 

* & KX THE DRESSER (1983). As “‘Sir,"’ an 
actor/manager touring the British provinces 
during World War Il with his rickety 
Shakespearan company, Albert Finney 
gives a brilliant, overscaled performance — 
the best of its kind since Peter O'Toole 
roared through The Stunt Man. Finney's Sir 
is a ferocious theater animal who's lost ail 
capacity to modulate his behavior. He 
projects a ravaged grandeur, and only when 
he's been harrowed to the core does he give 
his greatest (and, as it turns out, final) 
performance — as King Lear. Ronald 
Harwood's cut-and-dried 1980 play 
presented this magisterial crank through the 
eyes of Norman, his dresser (played here 
by Tom Courtenay, who created the role on 
stage) , but in the movie version Finney and 
director Peter Yates have wisely enlarged 
Sir's stature and put him at the center of his 
own Shakespearean circus. Although the 
result isn't all of a piece, The Dresser is more 
than an entertaining backstage comedy; it's 
a tribute to grand acting as the epitome of 
human alchemy. Copley Place. 


*%'2AENTRE NOUS (1984). Diane Kurys's 
story about an intense female friendship has 
been hailed for depicting the costs of 
liberation, but half the movie is in the eye of 
the beholders. Like Kurys’s previous films, 
Peppermint Soda and Cocktail Molotov, 
this autobiographical melodrama has some 
skillful, traumatic scenes, but the overall 
effect is soft and cozy and mild — qualities 
that would be less irritating in a soap. Set in 
the ‘50s, the film telis the story of Lena 
(Isabelle Huppert) and Madeleine (Miou- 
Miou), two mothers who meet at their 
children’s school and start a friendship that 
wreaks havoc on their less-than-perfect 
marriages. Kurys pretends to be just toward 
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all her characters (and on the surface she 
is), but the emotional undercurrents of the 
film are constantly sabotaging the men. 
What's finally phony about Entre nous is 
that its ‘‘ambiguities’’ are a coverup for a 
kind of cushy self-love. Copley Place. 

*& & KEYES WITHOUT A FACE (1959). A 
legendary horror film by Georges Franju 
that, we regret to say, has grown tamer with 
the years. Shot in satiny black and white, it’s 
the chronicle of a famous plastic surgeon 
(Pierre Brasseur) who peels off the faces of 
women he has kidnapped and attempts to 
graft the skin onto the rotting countenance 
of his daughter. The film's peculiar melding 
of Cocteau-influenced dream imagery and 
gory detail is very disturbing — especially in 
the once-scandalous plastic-surgery scene, 
which is like a nightmare that seems to be 
coming true before your eyes. Franju, 
though, never quite gets the past the banal 
evils-of-unchecked-science theme, and the 
final explosion of madness doesn't sustain 
the film's poetic force. The movie is often 
shown on television in a dubbed, mutilated 
version called The Horror Chamber of Dr. 
Faustus. Harvard Film Archive. 


*&*KKXFEMALE TROUBLE (1975). John 
Waters followed up Pink Flamingos with his 
best film — a twisted, surprisingly powerful 
fable dedicated to the proposition that 
“crime is beauty."’ Divine, Waters’s 
elephantine star, plays Dawn Davenport, an 
overstuffed teenybopper who runs away 
from home when she doesn’t get the cha- 
cha pumps she wants for Christmas. It’s in 
the movie's astounding second half that 
Waters's unique sensibility blooms, as 
Dawn does battle with her fiendish daughter 








(Mink Stole), becomes a nightclub per- 
former who fires real bullets into the 
audience, and ends up on trial in the most 
bizarre courtroom episode you'll ever see 
Harvard Square. 

*X FOOTLOOSE (1964). No, it’s not 
Flashdance |i — but after sitting through it 
you may wish it had been. Screenwriter 
Dean Pitchford and director Herbert Ross 
have fashioned a sort of Elvis Presley movie 
without the musical numbers: it’s the 
cheerful, unabashedly hoky tale of a free- 
spirited Chicago teen (Kevin Bacon) who 
moves to a Midwestern town in which pop 
music and dancing have been outlawed, 
and who finds himself ostracized because 
he loves that wild, dangerous stuff — rock 
and roll. The filmmakers have gone and 
treated this dumb, '50s-retrograde story 
with stultifying earnestness. What's worse, 
they've devoted most of the movie not to 
dancing but to the impending spiritual crisis 
of the Reverend Shaw Moore (John 
Lithgow), who holds sway over town 
opinion with his Moral Majority sermonizing. 
Diner's Kevin Bacon is sleek and tough in 
the lead role — but even he can’t save the 
picture. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 


GENESIS (1977). A concert film featuring 
the original members of Genesis. It's being 
shown with another art-rock documentary, 
1978's Yessongs (featuring Yes performing 
numbers from their album of the same 
name). Somerville Theatre. 
*&*kXTHE GOOD FIGHT (1984). An 
inspiring documentary about the Spanish 
Civil War. Local filmmakers Noel Buckner, 
Mary Dore, and Sam Sills read the history of 
Continued on page 38 























Bargain Matinee 1st show only at starred features 
No Bargain Matinee Sundays at Boston Theatres 
No Afternoon Shows on Weekdays at Liberty Tree Mall 
Salem, Lexington 
Fri&Sat Late Shows in Somerville, Danvers, Natick, Copley Place 
Movie Titles and Times are Subject to Change Without Notice 
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BESSIE LOVE end ANITA PAGE 


BROADWAY MELODY of 1929) 
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# 10:30-2:20-6:00-9:40 


THE DRESSER (PG 
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THE BIG CHILL 
*1:20-3:35.5:40-75010:05 R 


[ ANGEL 
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| AGAINST ALL ODDS x 


jouer | | + 12:50-3:15-6:35-7:55-10:20 


HARRY & SON (PG) 
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“kkk 
‘BROADWAY 
DANNY ROSE’ 
gives us a 

more generous, 
more appealing 
Allen than ever. . . 
sweetly funny, 
flat-out hilarious. . 
. Allen's gifts 
again are in 
robust health. . . 
more power to 
him." 


re Carr, 
BOSTON GLOBE 
“Rejoice, Woody 
Allen tans. 
‘BROADWAY 
DANNY ROSE’ is 
the sweetest 
movie Woody's 
ever made—and 
it's also very fun 
fy. 
Larry 
Katz— BOSTON 
HERALD 


5 BROADWAY 
| DANAIY 
ROSE 


Woody Aller 


ua Farrow 
nick Apoll ft 





.Woody 
Allen's 
best"’ 

JOEL SIEGEL. ABC 


GOOD MORNING 
AMERICA 


lack Rollins 
Charles H Joe 


Susan E.Korse 
Wel Bourne. 

Gordon Wills 1s 
Charles H Jaf 
Robert Greenhut 
Woody Alien 


ORION 


PG <>, 
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Two days ago this girl showed up naked at the Statue of Liberty. 
For Alan Bauer, it was love at first sight. 


TOUCHSTONE FILMS ». 


JOHN THOMAS LENOX 
BRUCE JAY FRIEDMAN wre 


Bab: 4100 MAND EL. 


Now, everyone is chasing her... 
trying to prove she's a mermaid. 


From the first laugh, you'll be hooked! 


BRIAN GRAZER ». 
TOM HANKS * DARYL HANNAH * EUGENE LEVY 


ot BRIAN GRAZER 
o 


end \iSla 


SOME MATERIAL MAY hw 


LEE HOLDRIDGE ° 


PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <> 


RON HOWARD sun"SPLASH” 
JOHN CANDY Fi 
we LOWELL GANZ & 
BRUCE JAY FRIEDMAN 


{ ve Came for Me" 
Performed by RITA COOLIDGE 


O00 corey stenco 


* RON HOWARD » 


1 BE SUITABLE FOR CHLOREN] 
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4 Burra ta (istrita 


Starts Friday, March Sth 























SACK SHOWCASE GENERAL CINEMA SACK CINEMA 
e DEDHAM BURLINGTON MALL NATICK 
CHARLES 1-2-3 326-4955 ROUTE 128 EXIT 42 237-5840 ROUTE9 
near GOV. CTR. 227-1330 ROUTE 1} at 128 272-4410 OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD 
GENERAL CINEMA SACK SHOWCASE 
PEABODY |] soMERVILLE || _ REVERE ALESTON 
NO. SHORE SHOP. CTR. 7 ar assEMBLY SQUARE 286-1660 214 HARVARD AVE 
599-1310 628-7000 ROUTE C1&60 BOSTON 277-2140 
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Continued from page 37 

the conflict in terms as black and white as 
the newsreel footage they've salvaged. But 
the movie's propagandistic view helps open 
the window on a time when taking sides 
didn’t seem fraught with compromise; to the 
3200 Americans who volunteered to shoul- 
der rifles for the Spanish Republic in the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, fighting fascism 
was a matter as straightforward as singing a 
protest song. Highlighting the film are the 
tart, stirring reminiscences of the veterans, 
whose one-dimensional politics are more 
than compensated for by their three- 
dimensional personalities. Copley Place 
*&* XGREGORY’S GIRL (1982). Before 
going on to make Local Hero, Scottish 

















“wkk* 
A GEM...One of Hitchcock’s funniest!” 


-David Brudnoy, TAB NEWSPAPERS 


EDMUND GWENN $3JOHNFORSYTHE 

AND SHIRLEY MacLAINE IN HER FILM DEBUT 
THI TROUBLE 
WITH HARRY 











peel a = Seuss pis 





TECHNICOLOR A UNIVER/AL CLA/IC 


Now Fietes 


Coolidge eCorne e) We BRATTLE THEATRE 


Harvard and 2O6 treets Brookline/734-2500 0 Brattle St Cambridge 876-4226 


Mon-Thurs 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 
Fri & Sat 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 9:40, 11:40 
Sun 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 9:40 














4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 
Sat & Sun Mat: 2:00 


writer/director Bill Forsyth created this 
engaging comedy, a simple, disarmingly 
sweet tale of teenage romance. The hero, 
Gregory (Gordon John Sinclair) , is a gentle 
fellow with a touch of the nerd in him. 
Smitten by a beautiful classmate (Dee 
Hepburn), he sets about wooing her the 
only way he knows how — innocently, 
haphazardly, occasionally with surprising 
charm. The movie is really nothing more 
than an extended anecdote, but Forsyth 
captures the bumbling poetry of 
adolescence. Harvard Square. 


HARRY AND SON (1984). Paul Newman 
directed and starred in this story of a Miami 
construction worker and his aspiring-nov- 
elist son. With Robby Benson and Ellen 
Barkin. Cheri, Circle, suburbs 
HEART LIKE A WHEEL (1983). it seemed 
that this might never open in Boston, but 
Jonathan Kaplan's acclaimed movie about 
female drag racer Shirley Muldowney has 
finally arrived. Bonnie Bedelia plays 
Muldowney; the cast includes Hoyt Axton, 
Continued on page 40 

















“Keddog 


| Victorian Thru Contemporary 
Clothing 
Fine Used Furniture 
Antiques and Collectables 


1737 Mass. Ave. 


Cambridge, MA 02138 
617-354-9676 














™HIDDEN 
FORTRESS 


DIRECTED BY 
AKIRA KUROSAWA 
WITH 

TOSHIRO MIFUNE 


AND 

MISA UEHARA 
MINORU CHIAKI 
KAMATARI FUJIWARA 
SUSUMU FUJITA 





oA RS$8 awe OF A. TOHO PRODUCTION “a ia 
Exclusive Engagement Oaand Friday, March 9 


Coolidge Corner movicHouse 


Harvard and Beacon Streets Brookline, 734-2500 Free Eve. and Sun. Parking 
6:00 & 8:30 Sat & Sun Mats 1:00 & 3:30 


“TRUFFAUT'S 
SYMPHONY 
TO A STAR” 


Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


“ENCHANTING. 
TRUFFA T's 
H MAGE 
TO FILM NOIR” 


k Kraemer, WCVB 


| ; ~~ 
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SEE 


PAGE 14 
ARTS SECTION 


FOR 
LASALLE’S 
SUPER 


SPECIALS 
ON THE WORLD’S 
MOST POPULAR 
PRO-SOUND 
] PRODUCTS & 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


aSalle Music 
Professional Audio & Musical instruments 


75 N. Beacon St., Watertown, MA 02172 
(617) 923-4420 


WHERE THE PROS SHOP 
Next to more Manufacturer's 
Marketplace (at the K&L Building) 
We have our own large 
free parking lot! 
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TRUFPAUT 
FINAL DAYS! 
Coolidge 
Corner 


Harvard and Beacon Streets 
Brookline/734-2500 
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Sat & Sun Mats: 2:00, 4:00 
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Evenings 7:25 & 9:30 
Sat. & Sun. 2:00 & 4:00 








40 Brattle St. Cambridge 876-4226 
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ONE OF HITCHCOCK’S 
FUNNIEST!” 
— David Brudnoy, The Tab 
EDMUND GWENN 
JOHN FORSYTHE 
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THIr 
TROUBLE 
WITH 

HARRY 


Fri., Sat., Sun. 
1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 
7:40, 9:40, 11:40 

(no 11:40 show Sun.) 


Mon — Thurs. 
4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 
































SOMERVILLE 
THEATRE 


55 DAVISSQ WEST SOMERVILLE 
625.1081 





Wed.-Sat., Feb 29-March 3 
Look Behind 
t °) n 
7:50; Sat.Mat. 4:15 


THE HARDER THEY COME 
6:00, 9:30 


Sun-Tue., March 4-6 


Yellow Let it be 


7:50; Sun. 


Submarine mat. 4:40 


6:10, 9:30; Sun. Mat. 3:00 


Wed. Thu., March 7-8 


GENESIS «0.80 
7:00, 10:00 yes songs 


Fri.Sat., March 9-10 


The WOMEN 


7:40; Sat.Mat. 3:20 


Adam’s Rib °*°. 


10:00 


er se Mi alrelani 




















GALA OPENING 


* ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 
OVER 700 CARS. THEATRE LOCATED ON LEVEL M.-1 


*FULL HANDICAP ACCESSIBILITY 


SACK CINEMA 1-9 











@¢COMPUTERIZED ADVANCE.-TICKET SALES 

e CONTINUOUS SHOWS DAILY FROM 10:00A.M 

DOORS OPEN AT 9:30 A.M.NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS 
EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY AND SATURDAY NIGHTS 


The finest in sophisticated ‘motion picture 
entertainment in the ultimate environment 
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“ONE OF THE YEARS 10 BEST.’ 


NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW - PAT COLLINS, CBS-TV 
REX REED -JUDITH CRIST 


“The Dresser’ is one of the rare fine films of the 













Finney, a chance to strut 
their stuff. Courtenay | 
offers a perfectly polished } 
performance. Subtle 
observation and marvel- 
ously controlled invention 
mark his work. Finney is a 


revelation” —Richard Schickel, 
TIME MAGAZINE 


JHE DRESSER 


ALBERT “““ TOM 
FINNEY COURTENAY@) 


(TPG | PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED ==>] 


| SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN - 
u “= cian menses 





tures 


10:15-12:30-2:45-5:00-7:30-9:45 PM 











“THE BEST 
FILM OF THE YEAR” 
RETURNS TO BOSTON 


The Night of 


the Shooting 
Stars 


A Film by PAOLO & VITTORIO TAVIANI 
Starring OMERO ANTONUTTIe MARGARITA LOZANO 


RESTRICTED ~<<> 
OER 1) REQUIRES ACCOMPANY 
Pa 1] 0 T GUARDIAN 


United Artists Classics 
pDyNQn! 983 Untied Aris!s Corporahon 
All ights reserved 


R 


aC 
ARENT OR AD 





10-12-2-4-6-8-10 PM 











Peter Sellars and The Boston Shakespeare Co. 


Present 


The History of The American Musical 
on Film 


Now Thru 3/6 


Bessie Love & Anita Page 
BROADWAY MELODY OF 1929 


12:10-4:00-7:30 


Bessie Love & Charles King 
CHASING RAINBOWS 


10:30-2:20-6:00-9:40 
3/7-10 


Dunning & Abbott 
BROADWAY 


12:00-3:30-7:00-10:15 


Helen Morgan & Joan Peers 
APPLAUSE 


10:15-1:45-5:15- 8:40 








“Like ‘Amarcord,’ 
Mr. Fellini’s new 
work is 
enchantingly 
stylized...a 
celebration of 
spectacle...” 


Vincent Canby 
New York Times 


















“His (Fellini’s) 
most charming 
and beneficent 
movie since 
‘Amarcord’.” 


David Ansen, 
Newsweek 
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FEDERICO FELLINI'S 


AND THE SHIP 
a 


PG <> 



















10:00-12:30-3:00- 
5:30-8;00-10:15 PM 


Academy Award Nominee 
Best Foreign Language Film 


‘Entre Nous,’ a brilliant new film by 
Diane Kurys...it is the first must-see 
movie of 1984.’’— Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


“MARVELOUS!” 


—Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


“CAPTIVATING!” 


—Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 





BETWEEN US 


MIOL -MIOL ISABELLE HUPPERT GUY MARCHAND 
ENTRE NOUS” A Film by DIANE KURYS 

Screenplay by DIANE KURYS and ALAIN LE HENRY 

Based on a story by DIANE KURYS Produced by ARIEL ZEITOUN 
Music by LUIS BACALOV A PARTNERS PRODUCTION 
ALEXANDRE FILMS HACHETTE PREMIERE FILMS 
PG Pwenn cuowex suesrio a 42 and SE PC Presentation 
a ead United Arusts Classics 


Cinema 1-10:30-12:45-3:00-5:15-7:45-10:00 PM 


Cinema 2-10:15-12:30-2:45-5:00- 
7:30-9:45 PM 











** .. filled with 
pigeon jokes and 
bizarre sex talk... 
looks like ‘My 
Dinner With 
Andre’ would have 
looked if Woody 
Allen directed it.”’ 
— Michael Blowen, 
BOSTON GLOBE 


“CHERRY PIE’ 
is appealingly 
quirky—a gentle 
modern comedy. 
KAREN BLACK 
is surprisingly 
sweet and 
affecting.”’ 

—Janet Maslin, 

NEW YORK TIMES 


OFFICIAL US SELECTION 
1083 CANNES FILM FESTIVAL 


KAREN BLACK 


AND 


MICHAEL EMIL 
HENRY JAGLOM 


INTERNATIONAL RAINBOW PICTURES 
Preeente 





10:10-12:10-2:10-4:10- 
6:10-8:10-10:10 PM 








“A WONDERFUL BIOGRAPHY... 
It offers America in the 80's 
a refreshingly irreverent 
meditation on itself.” 
ive Vv 


BURROUGHS 


“Rarely is a (film) as well 
attuned to its subject as 
‘Burroughs’.” 

New York Times 





FEATURING: WILLIAM S.BURROUGHS 
LAUREN HUTTON @ PATTI SMITH @ JOHN GIORNO 
ALLEN GINSBERG e TERRY SOUTHERN e BRION GYSIN 
JACKIE CURTIS @ FRANCIS BACON 
— DIRECTED BY HOWARD BROOKNER —— 


6:40-8:20-10:10PM 








‘“‘The Good Fight’ not only recaptures a noble 
cause but shines with the still considerable 
energies of some of the people who provided the 
nobility.’’ Jay Carr, Boston Globe 


‘*...a surprisingly inspiring film.” 
—Scott Rosenberg, Boston Phoenix 


ff GOOD FIGHT 


Produced and Directed by Boston's 
NOEL BUCKNER *MARY DORE®SAM SILLS 
Narrated by STUDS TERKEL 
Project Historian DAVID PASKIN 
Music By WENDY BLACKSTONE 
BERNARDO PALOMBO 


10:45-12:30-2:30-4:30-6:30-8:15-10:00PM 
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Beau Bridges, Leo Rossi, and Paul Bartel. 
At the Nickelodeon 

* HEAT AND DUST (1983). The director 
James Ivory has made a practice of eliciting 
bac performances from talented actresses, 
and here he does the trick with Julie 
Christie, who as a young Englishwoman 
visiting India in search of the truth about her 


apostle. Ivory cuts back and forth between 
Christie's love affair with an Indian civil 
servant and the great-aunt’s affair with a 
Mosiem prince, but the stories never 
connect, and the movie, despite a few 
sensuous moments, meanders like the 
Ganges. Written by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, 
from her 1975 novel. West Newton. 

THE HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE (1984). 
John Irving's freewheeling novel about a 


hotels has been brought to the screen by 
writer/director Tony Richardson. The cast 
includes Beau Bridges, Jodie Foster, Rob 
Lowe, and Nastassja Kinski. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


J 


wk kKIUDEX (1963). Georges Franju 
(Eyes Without a Face) directed this charm- 








scandalous great-aunt seems more like a 


bemused, tolerant tourist than a driven ing, immensely enjoyable tribute to Louis 


family’s misadventures in several grand 


Feuillade, the early French filmmaker whose 
silent serials featured a Robin Hood-like 
caped crusader named Judex. Franju’s 
approach is at once comical and deeply 
melancholy; he finds the glistening visual 
poetry in the clanking clichés of the serial 
form. The delightful score is by Maurice 
Jarre. Harvard Film Archive. 


L 








F rom the director of ‘An Officer and AGentleman” 
comes adifferent kind of film. 


THE LAND OF LOOK BEHIND (1963). A 
documentary about the reggae scene in 
Jamaica, focusing on Bob Marley's funeral. 
Somerville Theatre. 

LASSITER (1984). Tom Selleck plays a 
lovable jewel thief in this World War Il-set 
adventure. With Lauren Hutton and Bob 
Hoskins; directed by Roger Young. Cheri, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*& &&*KXTHE LEOPARD (1963). Seen for 
the first time in its subtitled, three-hour form, 
Luchino Visconti’s epic about the decline of 
the Sicilian aristocracy can now take its 
rightful place as the director's masterpiece, 
one of the two or three most successful 
cinematic attempts to interpret spectacular 
historical events through a single person's 
consciousness. Burt Lancaster has his 


grandest role as Prince Fabrizio di Salina, a 
bold, magnificent aristocrat who faces 
down the Garibaldi revolution of the 1860s. 
And just as the Prince holds his family 
together, Lancaster holds Visconti’s crown- 
ing achievement together — not with his 
usual volatility but with an impassioned, 
ramrod intelligence. Drawing from Giuseppe 
Tomasi di Lampedusa’s novel, Lancaster 
and Visconti put us right inside the Prince's 
mind: they create a character who's not 
merely a sympathetic representative of his 
class but the aristocracy's apotheosis. With 
Alain Delon and Claudia Cardinale. Galeria. 
*& &'ALET IT BE (1970). Michael Lindsay- 
Hogg’s documentary of the Fab: Four in 
rehearsal remains a quiet revelation: the 
only time the Beatles relinquished their 
lovable-Liverpool-lads image before the 
cameras and appeared as ordinary grown- 
ups. Watching these poignant studio 
sessions, one can feel the Beatles — and 
the generation they led — lurching into the 
‘70s. Somerville Theatre. 

*®LIANNA (1983). Writer/director John 
Sayles settled on a fashionable subject in 
this drab, rather precious story of a 
housewife (the blandly appealing Linda 
Griffiths) who falls into a lesbian affair with 
her night-school prof, moves out on her 
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oppressive husband, and tries to piece 
together a brave new life. Sayles's usual 
sparkling dialogue is always in evidence, but 
it never hides the shallowness of the movie, 
which amounts to another thin, doctrinaire 
coming-out-of-the-cioset story. With Sayles 
and Jane Hallaran. Harvard Square 


*&*& KKM (1931). The most hauntingly 
atmospheric of films, Fritz Lang's superb 
story of a sadist who kills little girls and the 
revenge a German town and its underworld 
take on him introduced Peter Lorre, as the 
outwardly gentle killer who ‘‘can't heip it.’ 
His portrayal is unforgettable, and as 
rendered by Lang's highly stylized 
camerawork, the town itself — its streets, 
alleys, and especially its buildings — comes 
to seem every bit as alive as the characters. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION (1954). 
Douglas Sirk's acclaimed version of the 
weepy Lloyd C. Douglas novel about a 
playboy (Rock Hudson) who becomes a 
surgeon to cure the woman (Jane Wyman) 
he once accidentally blinded. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

* & & 2 MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS (1944). 
Vincente Minnelli’s period musical about a 
turn-of-the-century family planning to leave 
St. Louis for the Big Apple is unabashedly 
sentimental — just the right piece of 
charming Americana for its war-weary 
audience. And if it has dated considerably, 
the power of its performances (and the 
beauty of its opulent production design) 
has not diminished. The highlights are the 
young Margaret O'Brien's spooky 
Halloween-night adventure and Judy Gar- 
land's luminous rendition of the bittersweet 
“Have Yourself a Merry Little Christmas."’ 
Songs by Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane. 
Brattle. 











*& kk XNIGHT AND FOG (1956). 
haps the only film that evokes the horror 
the Holocaust. Alain Resnais's docume 
tary classic Cuts between graphic black ar 
white footage of Nazi atrocities and cok 
film of the long abandoned death camps 
The movie is both an indispensable history 
and a brilliant piece of filmmaking: the 
footage from Auschwitz and Dachau is 
inexpressibly horrifying, but Resnais's calm 
intercutting between past and present also 
lets us meditate on the meaning of the 
Holocaust in a way no conventional com- 
pilation could. Georges Delerue wrote the 
haunting score, and avant-garde documen- 
tarian Chris Marker assisted Resnais. 
French Library. 
*& & & KA NIGHT AT THE OPERA (1935). 
Though saddled with frothy romantic inter- 
ludes (featuring spunky Kitty Carlisle and 
fey Allan Jones) and a bland musical score 
(highlighted by the awesomely icky ‘Cosi 
Cosa’), the first of the Marx Brothers’ 
MGM films remains one of their best, not to 
mention one of the greatest comedies ever 
made. Among its classic moments are the 
famous stateroom scene and the final 
dismantling of // Trovatore — perhaps the 
quintessential comedic assault on Western 
civilization. Harvard Film Archive. 
& kk KTHE NIGHT OF THE SHOOTING 
STARS (1983). A great act of storytelling 
from Vittorio and Paolo Taviani. It is 1944, 
nearly the end of World War Il, and in the 
small village of San Martino, the Nazis have 
ordered the townfolk to gather in the 
cathedral until the American allies arrive. 
But an aging peasant (Omero Antonutti) 
has decided that the cathedral is a trap; by 
cover of night, he will lead any who wish to 
escape through the Tuscan hills, in search 








of the Americans. Telling the tale of this 
pilgrimage, the Tavianis use every trick a 
storyteller can lay hands on. They show us 
the travelers’ affections and fantasies, their 
encounters with Nazis and Resistance 
fighters — their destinies. Most of all, they 
seduce us into a state of sublime alertness 
and detachment, from which we seem to 
ee the things of this world with new eyes. 
Copley Place 

NOSTALGHIA (1983). The story of a 
Russian poet (Oleg Yankovsky) who longs 
for his homeland during a research trip to 
italy. With Erland Josephson; directed by 
Andrei Tarkovsky. Copley Place 


***PINK FLAMINGOS (1971). John 








Waters's classic of gross-out comedy, in 
which Divine proves that she is indeed the 
“filthiest person alive’’ ‘by devouring a 
handful of freshly laid poodle turds. This is a 
one-of-a-kind picture, a gleefully dirty sex- 
and-violence fairy tale whose raison d’étre is 
to make us laugh at our own revulsion. With 
Edith Massey, Mink Stole, David Lochary, 
and a cameo appearance by a man who 
sings ‘Surfin’ Bird’ with his anus. Harvard 
Square 





* 2 REUBEN, REUBEN (1983). Tom Conti 
is Gowan McGland, a boozing, priapic poet 
(intended as a satiric gloss on Dylan 
Thomas) shambling and orating his way 
through a gentrified New England town. You 





can see why the women all fall for McGland 
with his little-boy bravado, he has just 
enough energy for erotic fun, without the 
strength or stamina to threaten their cozy 
way Of life. But the movie, with its self- 
consciously ‘‘literate’’ dialogue, depends 
almost entirely on Conti's act, and his coy, 
self-adoring cleverness grows tiresome 
Based on Peter de Vries’s 1964 novel, and 
directed by Robert Ellis Miller. Nickelodeon, 
Chestnut Hill 
*k*XTHE RIGHT STUFF (1983). 
Writer/director Philip Kaufman has turned 
Tom Wolfe's celebrated account of the 
early years of the space program into a rich, 
fluctuating, engrossing mixture of satire, 
adventure, and docudrama. Like Wolfe, 
Kaufman wants to revive a concept of valor 
that our recent political history has 
Continued on page 42 
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wilderness and an excellent performance 
by Charles Martin Smith make this the 


first realistic true life adventure ever to 
pores oom one. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02115 


Poet John Giorno comes to the ICA 
with a live performance of his work 
combining a prerecorded tape with 
voice. Giorno breaks his words into 
patterns and oral rhythms that com- 
plement his subjects. His work lifts a 
raw description language to illicit 


emotional sensation. 


Tickets 
$5 ICA Members; 
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Continued from page 41 

tarnished, and to satirize the media's 
celebritymongering. But the director also 
goes for a fierce emotionalism that Wolfe 
never attempted, not realizing that the 
events he’s taken straight from the book 
don’t warrant it — and so the movie never 
coheres. Still, this nuts-and-bolts aviation 
saga re-creates the astronauts’ intense 
closeness, and when the movie takes to the 
air, it soars; never has a film put across the 
danger and fragility of modern flight with 
such roughhewn authenticity and visual 
eloquence. The gifted cast includes Ed 
Harris, Mary Jo Deschanel, Fred Ward, 
Dennis Quaid, and Scott Glenn. Charles, 
Academy, suburbs. 


**XTHE SECRET POLICEMAN’S 
OTHER BALL (1982). An erratic concert 








film featuring Peter Cook, most of the Monty 
Python troupe, and appearances by Peter 
Townshend, Sting, Jeff Beck, and Eric 
Clapton. The comedy bits are intermittently 
amusing, but Sting steals the show with his 
mesmerizing solo renditions of ‘Roxanne’ 
and ‘Message in a Bottle.’ Harvard 
Square. 

*& *&'ASEVEN BEAUTIES (1975). Gian- 
carlo Giannini is a macho Italian faced with 
the horrors of life in a concentration camp 
and forced to consider whether mere 
survival isn't enough. This is Lina WertmuUller 
at her flashiest and most outrageous, and if 
the movie is sometimes gross, it’s also 
vivacious. Harvard Square. 

*& & &KSILKWOOD (1983). On the surface, 
this dramatization of Karen Silkwood’s one- 
woman battle against the Kerr-McGee 
nuclear fuel plant that employed her is a 
draggy and placid movie, but the effect is 
corrosive, eviscerating. Instead of pummel- 
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ing the audience with thriller and agitprop 
techniques, director Mike Nichols and 
screenwriters Nora Ephron and Alice Arlen 
have soft-pedaled the melodrama to create 
a genuine modern horror story, a crawling 
two and a quarter hours in which the 
chemical, industrial, and political phobias of 
our age coalesce into a single all-consuming 
demon. As Silkwood, Mery! Streep gives her 
lightest, least mysterious film performance. 
Sashaying in to work in short skirts and 
cowboy boots, her Karen is a flirty 
busybody who puts her nosiness to work for 
the union not because she’s a crusader but 
because she doesn’t like being kept in the 
dark. With Kurt Russell and Cher. Charles, 
Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


T 


THE TALL T (1957). Romantic Western 
about a crook (Randolph Scott) who falls 
in love with the woman (Maureen 
O'Sullivan) his gang has_ kidnapped. 
Directed by Budd Boetticher. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

wk kk'ATHE TENANT (1976). Once 
again, Roman Polanski proves himself the 
worthy successor to Hitchcock. In this 
fascinating, unjustly maligned chiller, 
Polanski himself plays the title character, a 
gnomish file clerk who imagines (or does 
he?) that his new neighbors are trying to 
make him ‘‘become”’ the former tenant — a 











suicidal woman who vacated by leaping out 
a third-floor window. The comically sinister 
neighbors are an obvious gloss on the ones 
in Rosemary's Baby and Repuision, but 
Polanski’s performance is such a perverse 
act of exhibitionism (by the end, he’s even 
parading around in drag) that it gives the 
movie a startling aura of self-revelation. 
Rear Window at the Brookline Arts Center. 
*&*XTENDER MERCIES (1963). For a 
while, this story of a former C & W singer 
(Robert Duvall) who marries a younger 
woman and tries to make a new life for 
himself gets by on its austere, art-film tone. 
Lulled by its low-key rhythms and overcast 
Texas skies, you're led to expect a complex 
tale of despair and redemption: Ingmar 
Bergman in denims. But the story turns into 
a standard country soaper about booze, 
spiteful ex-wives, and the specter of 
Stardom, and it could have used some more 
zest and humor. As Mac Sledge, Robert 
Duvall gives a studiously ‘“‘naturalistic’’ 
performance that melts right into the 
movie's sham realism. Directed by Bruce 
Beresford. Beacon Hill, Alliston, suburbs. 

*'2ATERMS OF ENDEARMENT (1963). 
Writer/director James L. Brooks is known 
for having created The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show, but in this season’s big Hollywood 
soap opera, he hasn't succeeded in trans- 
ferring the warmth and low-key comic style 
of his TV shows to the movies. Adapting 
Larry McMurtry’s 1975 novel, Brooks has 
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concocted a long, sprawling weepie about 
the relationship between a young married 
woman (Debra Winger) and her can- 
tankerous but lovable old mom (Shirley 
MacLaine) . There are some poignant side- 
line performances, notably Jack 
Nicholson's as the heliraising astronaut- 
next-door and John Lithgow’s as the 
friendly, nervous banker with whom Winger 
has an affair. But Terms of Endearment has 
almost no conviction. Underneath its re- 
alistic veneer, the movie is so facile it's like a 
board game about male-female and parent- 
child relationships. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

THE THOUSAND EYES OF DR. MABUSE 
(1960). Fritz Lang's last film was also the 
final instaliment of his Dr. Mabuse series. 
Made nearly three decades after the 
previous Mabuse film, The Testament of Dr. 
Mabuse, this one centers on the infamous 
mastermind’s son, who's being investigated 
by a detective (Gert Frobe) trying to solve 
a bizarre series of crimes. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*&kkKTOP HAT (1935). Astaire and 
Rogers at their zesty, scintillating best. Fred 
falls for Ginger while tap-dancing in Edward 
Everett Horton's hotel room, and the two 
shuffle off to Venice, where things get very 
giddy. Irving Berlin's score is one of his 
loveliest, boasting ‘‘Cheek to Cheek,"’ ‘‘Isn’t 
it a Lovely Day,’’ and the famous title 
number. Mark Sandrich directed. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

k*x*xA TRIBUTE TO NORMAN 
McLAREN. Anyone with a passing interest 
in animation will want to check out this 
retrospective of the pioneering short films of 
Norman McLaren (who will be in atten- 
dance himself). The show features the 
Boston premiére of ‘‘Narcissus,"’ a 20- 
minute dance film that McLaren has said will 
be his final work. Also scheduled are 
“Blinkety Blank,"’ “‘Rhythmetic,”’ ‘‘A Chairy 
Tale,"’ ‘‘Canon,"’ and the filmmaker's 1953 
Oscar winner, ‘‘Neighbors.'’ The evening is 
presented by the Canadian Consulate 
General and the Boston Film/Video Foun- 
dation. Exeter. 





*& XUNFAITHFULLY YOURS (1984). 
Dudley Moore is both the biggest asset and 
the biggest liability in this mildly entertaining 
remake of Preston Sturges’s 1948 farce 
about an orchestra conductor who suspects 
his wife of infidelity. When, in the middle of a 
concert, Moore’s world-famous conductor 
unleashes a terribly clever plot to kill his 
wife, the comic makes the most of the 
slapstick routines. But Moore simply 
doesn't have the presence — the haughty, 
virulent grandeur that Rex Harrison had in 
the original — to lend credence to the 
conductor's violent passion. With Nastassja 
Kinski and Albert Brooks; directed by 
Howard Zieff. Exeter, Orson Welles, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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*%& & & KVERTIGO (1958). Not only one of 
Alfred Hitchcock’s greatest achievements, 
but also one of the most profound and 
mesmerizing movies ever made. James 
Stewart, in his most haunting performance, 
is a retired police detective engaged to 
follow a beautiful woman (Kim Novak) who 
believes she's the reincarnation of her 
great-grandmother. Hitchcock uses this 
story as the pedestal for a dreamy, poetic 
meditation on the nature of love and 
identity. The director turns the city of San 
Francisco into a languorous dreamscape 
(his images of famous landmarks are 
surreal visions — Magritte paintings come 
to life), and the entire film seems to be 
taking place in a trance. Ultimately, Vertigo 
is a mystery in the largest sense of the word: 
in this story of a man obsessed with a love 
that seems immediate and sensuous and 
yet lost in the past, Hitchcock made a movie 
about our yearning for (and our refusal to 
acknowledge) the power of the unknown in 
the modern world. Nickelodeon. 


* *A WEDDING (1978). Robert Altman's 
bitter satire boasts twice as many 
characters as Nashville, and the action 
takes place on a single day — that of the 
lavish wedding of Dino Corelli (Desi Arnaz 
Jr.), the son of an upper-class illinois 
matriarchy, and Muffin Brenner (Amy 
Stryker), the daughter of a self-made 
Southern trucking tycoon. But in place of 
the earlier film's sharply drawn characters, 
A Wedding substitutes a parade of stereo- 
types and clowns. With Carol Burnett, Paul 
Dooley, and Mia Farrow. Blacksmith House. 
*& & & 2 WHITE HEAT (1949). An intense, 
brutal gangster picture that hearkens back 
to its counterparts of the ‘30s but adds a 
vicious edge they never possessed. James 
Cagney is fierce and feverish as Cody 
Jarrett, the mother-obsessed bandit 
Stricken with maddening headaches and 
bent on getting to the “top of the world, 
ma.’ Tightly crafted by director Raoul 
Walsh, this conventional gangster story isn’t 
much more than a sturdy vehicle for Cagney 
— but his performance aione makes it a 
classic. With Edmond O'Brien. Rear Win- 
dow at the Modern Times Café. 


* *XTHE WOMEN (1940). For some rea- 
son, this George Cukor adaptation of Claire 
Booth Luce’s high-pitched, ‘“‘venomous’’ 
play has gained a critical and popular 
following — perhaps because feminists in 
recent years have interpreted its exclusion 
of men as a statement on behalf of 
Sisterhood. Actually, the movie is obsessed 
with men, and its portrait of female 
camaraderie is absurdly retrograde (this 
was true in 1940, too). But the superb 
ensemble does include the great ladies of 
MGM: Rosalind Russell, Joan Crawford, 
Joan Fontaine, Paulette Goddard, and 
Norma Shearer. Somerville Theatre. 
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~ MAJOR STUDIO 
SNEAK PREVIEWS 


Sergeant Major Zack Carey 
believed in Truth, Justice 
and the American Way... 
until a small-town sheriff set him up, 
and threw his only son in jail 
for a crime he didn’t commit. 


Now, Sergeant Major Zack Carey 
is going to try 
something a little different! 


TOM 
SELLECK 


“Tom 
Selleck 
fans rejoice. 
‘Lassiter’ is a 


with ‘Lassiter’ 


—Joel Siegel, 


lively ‘Lassiter: 


TOM SELLECK 





pretty darn good 
movie. | had fun 


















Good Morning America, ABC-TV 


“Selleck stands out 
smartly in light and 
—USA Today 
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“‘ A First Rate 
Adventure. There hasn’t 
been a more attractive 
Jewel Thief on screen 
since Cary Grant.” 
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Corporate America gets into shape 





istory books of the future will 

probably describe the 1980s 

as the decade of fitness. Years 
of automation and automobiles 
made the average American soft 
and lazy. But now our energy levels 
have picked up, and we've begun 
running, cycling, and aerobic 
dancing. As mid decade 
approaches, our raised health 
consciousness seems to be paying 
off; studies indicate that people who 
exercise actually function better. 
The studies prove that the physically 
fit can work harder and longer, 
without the physical and emotional 
wear-and-tear from stress that their 
softer colleagues face. This 
knowledge has inspired a whole new 
angle to the fitness craze — 
corporate fitness. 

Visions of increased productivity 
aside, businesses know that good 
health maintenance means reduced 
health-care costs and absenteeism, 
and they're getting into the act with 
in-plant fitness programs, which are 
often subsidized to boost employee 
participation in the race for 
executive fitness. 

Several employers in the Boston 
area have instituted fitness 
programs. Mitre Corporation, in 
Bedford, has one of the oldest in- 
plant programs in the area — a 
health-club-like facility that has been 











j by Clea Simon 


operating for more than a decade. 
The director of the program, Milt 
Parks, explains that the club is open 
to allemployees who pay a $2 
weekly fee. It offers aerobic-exercise 
classes, a Universal weight 
machine, and a rowing machine, as 
well as the traditional health club 
amenities, such as a sauna. In 
response to employees’ requests, 
the current program offers 
personalized exercise and weight- 
loss programs. Approximately 500 of 
the company's 2800 employees 
have joined, and the club breaks 
even, without being subsidized by 
Mitre. 

Stop & Shop's ‘'Great Shape”’ 
program is more a multifaceted 
attack on the most common health 
problems. ‘We started about a year 
ago,’ says Susan Maren, director of 
the program, which operates out of 
Stop & Shop's Quincy office. ‘‘It's 
the feeling of the company that it’s a 
beneficial thing to do, not only as an 
employee-relations thing but as a 
long-term, health-care cost 
containment." Their fledgling 
program begins with a health-risk 
appraisal based on such variables 
as whether the employee smokes. 
The next step is working out an 
individualized plan of nutrition and 
exercise. Circulated memos inform 
employees of a variety of programs 
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they can join, from twice-a-week 
exercise Classes to an intensive 
eight-day stop-smoking workshop. 
In the future, Stop & Shop plans to 
develop a stress-management 
program, to be organized by an 
outside consultant. 

A growing number of firms have 
begun to call in outside experts to 
organize health and fitness 
programs offered at company sites. 
Health Promotion Affiliates (HPA) is 
one such independent consulting 
organization. An offshoot of Boston 
University Medical center, its fitness 
programs focus on both the body 
and mind of the professional. ‘‘A lot 
of our clients are corporate clients,"’ 
says HPA President Don McKay, 
who pinpoints obesity and stress as 
the major problem-causes. ‘‘We're 
helping companies reduce their 
costs in group health insurance with 
preventative medicine.’ HPA has 
developed a routine to identify 
specific problem areas, which can 
then be addressed through 
customized exercise or therapy. 
Their staff also includes a 
nutritionist, a cardiologist, and a 
psychologist, who specializes in the 
uniquely corporate health 
complication of stress. 

Stress can weaken the body and 
lead to obesity or fatigue. Richard 
Continued on page 8 
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Good measure 


Ergometers gauge fitness 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 

f vou're going to make the 
I effort to get into shape, you'll 

probably want some kind of 
reward. The payoff can be some- 
thing as simple as feeling no pain 
the day after a workout. Or it 
might be greater ease in ac- 
complishing everyday tasks — 
carrying groceries home, or 
sprinting for the bus. There may 
come a time, however, when you 
want this general sense of well- 
being to be somehow quantified, 
so you can see how well you're 
doing and what goals you should 
work toward. What you need is 


an ergometer — a meter. to 
measure how much work you re 
doing. And wouldn’t you know 
that, with today’s emphasis on 
exercise and fitness, there are 
now all kinds of ergometers for 
home, hospital, and club use? 
Ergometers are where the 
worlds of athletics and physics 
intersect. In the realm of fitness 
ergometers, work is measured in 
kiloponds (no, not kilopounds). 
A kilopond (kp) is the amount of 
force it takes to move a kilogram 
(kg) at the normal acceleration of 
gravity — that is, the gravity on 


by Tom Rutledge 

itness gadgets — personal 
F devices for monitoring 
vital (and other) signs 
during a workout — are creep- 
ing, from West Coast fitness 
stores into New England ex- 
ercise catalogues and show- 
rooms. The devices can provide 
readings of an exerciser’s pulse 
rate, blood pressure, body tem- 
perature, the elapsed time of a 
run, and even an estimate of the 
calories burned during a work- 
out. Although most households 
are still without pulsemeters, 
there’s been a marked increase 
in the use of fitness gadgets 
among sports medicine practi- 
tioners and health club de- 
votees. 

Much of the data provided by 
the little machines may seem 
trivial or merely amusing. But 
some of. it is genuinely useful. 
“People are just beginning to 
see the role of the pulse in 
exercise,” says Ed McGuire, 
owner of Country Club 
Enterprises — The Fitness Store 
in Cataumet, on Cape Cod. 
McGuire explains that a 
pulsemeter can help the aero- 
bicizer keep his pulse rate in the 
“target zone’ — below danger- 
ously strenuous levels but fast 
enough to be worthwhile. 

Toward that end, there are a 
range of pulsemeters available, 
from modest versions to 
positively decadent ones. The 
simplest model recommended 
by McGuire is the Amerec 110, 
manufactured by Amerec, of 
Bellevue, Washington. The 110 
consists of a sensor that clips 
onto the earlobe, and a Walk- 





man-sized microcomputer that 
attaches to a belt or waistband. 
The computer displays a con- 
tinous digital readout of the 
wearer's pulse rate. If that gets 
boring, a flick of a switch will 
change the display to a reading 
of the elapsed time of the 
workout. The whole business 
runs on batteries and sells for 
between $100 and $120. One 
suspects that the little gizmo 
may do society a great 
service: just as the Walkman 
helped clear the streets of 


youths blasting mammoth 
stereo boxes, so may the 
Amerec 110 rid our urban 


centers of kids pushing around 
bulky EKG machines. 

Amerec also makes other 
types of pulsemeters. The 
Amerec 130 loops over the ears, 
like a pair of glasses, and the 
Amerec 150 wraps around the 
chest. At the top of the Amerec 
line is the recently introduced 
Amerec 160, a lunch-box-sized 
stationary unit. It won't go 
running with you, but it will 
take your pulse, blood pressure, 
and temperature before and 
after a workout, and provide a 
tape printout of the data. The 
Amerec 160 is priced at about 
$325. 

A stopwatch can also prove a 
useful tool for the runner. A 
number of runners’ watches, 
most notably those in the Casio 
line, offer variations on the 
stopwatch theme. Depending 
on the model, they can provide 
day and date, elapsed workout 
time, and a pacing alarm, which 
goes off at set, per-lap intervals. 


Fitness Equipment 


The little things count 


For a measure of distance, as 
well as time, there’s the Ac- 
cusplit pedometer ($15.95 at 
In- 
corporated, in Brookline): The 
Accusplit clips on a belt and can 
gauge distance traveled, once 
the length of the runner's stride 
is programmed into the ma- 
chine. 

Almost all the features and 
functions mentioned so far are 
combined in the “Coach,” made 
by Biotechnology Incorporated, 
of Miami, Florida. Among the 
Coach’s functions are digital 
readings of pulse rate, elapsed 
workout time, the total number 
of steps taken, the runner's 
speed in miles per hour, the 
distance covered, calories 
burned, and a Coach exclusive 
called the “fitness quotient.” 
(Alberto Salazar is a 78.0, and 
Don Shula is a 56.2, according 
to Biotechnology’s literature.) 
The Coach monitors by means 
of gel pads, and the micropro- 
cessor that provides the readout 
is, like the Amerec, about Walk- 
man-sized. In order to figure all 
those facts in its tiny little head, 
the Coach requires that certain 
variables, such as age, sex, 
weight, and resting heart rate, 
be programmed in before the 
workout. Despite its complexi- 
ty, there appears to be a steady 
demand for the Coach. Ginny 
Pilato, production manager for 
Biotechnology, says, ‘People 
call me every day, more and 
more, just to thank me for the 
product.” And they aren't exact- 
ly giving it away, either: the 
price is about $250. 0 








earth. In a common type of 
ergometer, you set how many 
kiloponds you want to work 
against. Then vou begin to work 
at a certain rate. This rate can be 
measured in miles per hour, 


kilometers per hour, or revolu- 
tions per minute. The power you 
put out is measured as a unit of 
the kiloponds you're working 
against, combined with the speed 
at which you're working. This 


measurement is the kilo- 
pondmeter per minute. Happily, 
the kpm/m can be translated into 
a measure of power familiar to 
all: the watt. Six hundred kpm/m 

Continued on page 6 














IF BULIMIA 
IS RULING YOUR LIFE, 
WE CAN HELP 
YOU RULE IT OUT: 





We're Nutritional Management. Specialists 
in eating disorders. We treat bulimia unlike 


anyone else. 


In a private, non-hospital setting, we offer 
care that’s custom-tailored to your specific 


chologist. Through a program that helps 
you maintain a weight that’s healthy and 
comfortable for you. 
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MASSAGE WEEKEND 
at cozy New Hampeohire retreat 

¢ Coed workshops in full * Transportation from 
body massage Boston 

* Lodging & meals * Finnish sauna 
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number to Cheryl Evans, The Boston Phoenix, 
Box 6965. 367 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 
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ATHLETIC 
NUTRITION 


Increase endurance 
Reduce recovery time 
Prevent injuries 


NEIL S. ORENSTEIN, Ph.D. 
Nutritional Biochemistry 


(617) 527-6462 
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needs. Our program is based on research 


by the nation’s leading authority on weight 
control. And many health care profession- 
als rely on us to treat their bulimic patients. 


The first visit 
is free. 








We make it 
easier to change. 


commitment. 


And the sooner you get the help you need, 
the more likely you'll avoid serious damage 





Competitive pressure . . . social demands 
... undefinable stress. Sometimes they get 
to be too much. So you binge. And then 


you pay. 


But we can help you change. And cope. 
With a highly specialized team that includes 
a doctor, nutritionist and counseling psy- 


You've lived with bulimia long enough to 
know that its cure demands a major 


to your appearance and your health. 


Understandably, there are costs involved. 
But our payment schedule is easy. And the 
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first visit is free. 


Call us today. There’s no obligation. And 
your confidentiality is assured. 
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Boston-Downtown (423-9770), Boston-Longwood Medical Area (232-4600) 
Burlington (229-6760), Dedham (329-8210) and Quincy (770-1800). 
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invigorating head to toe workout. 
Classes for all levels are aimed at 
building strength, flexibility and 

aerobic endurance, with specific 

repetitions for spot toning. 


Coming this Spring 
larger new location. 


91 Newbury St. « Boston’ 437-7131” ~ oF 
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Mike Riley, of Boston’s Tennis and Racquet Club 





Real tennis, anyone? 


The roots of the game 


by Benjamin Svetkey 


tis as much an archaeological 
I find as it is a sport. It’s an 

anachronism, left over from 
the days when athletics were 
supposed to be elegant. And its 
players — the few thousand who 
are left — aren’t so much athletes 
as they are curators: guardians of 
the few dozen dusty old 
clubhouses where the _ sport's 
pristine rituals are preserved. The 
game, incidentally, is tennis. 

Not tennis tennis, of course, 
but its predecessor, “real” or 
“court” tennis — possibly the 
most exclusive recreation ever 
invented. It’s certainly one of the 
oldest: it antedates the modern, 
coarser version by a good 300 
years. And in Boston — a city 
known for its love of both sports 
and history — the game still has 
its followers. 


At the corner of Boylston and 
Hereford Streets, in an 80-year- 
old red brick pile known as the 
Tennis and Racquet Club, real- 
tennis buffs gather almost every 
afternoon to swack a ball around 
one of the nine playable courts 
left in the United States. It’s a 
strange sight to see: men and 
women in their modern Nikes 
hooked on a pastime that was 
once the favored amusement of 
kings and courtiers. Frankly, de- 
spite its impeccable heritage, it’s a 
pretty silly-looking game, and it 
has about as much in common 
with modern tennis as chess does 
with checkers. 

There are a few inevitable 
similarities between the games. 
Both use a net — though in real- 
tennis it droops from five feet in 
height at each end to three feet at 


the center. And both types of 
tennis use the same system of 
scoring — the points are called 
15, 30, 40, and so forth. But that’s 
where the resemblance ends. A 
real-tennis court is approximately 
one and a half times the size of a 
modern court, and it’s marked off 
by a series of “chase” and “gal- 
lery” markers. There are 36 
chases in all, cutting across the 
court like the yard lines on a 
football field. The real-tennis 
court is also walled, like a squash 
court. But at about seven or eight 
feet, the walls suddenly slope out 
at 45-degree angles. They 
straighten up again after another 
six feet. 

The instruments of the game 
are exotic as well. It’s played with 
what looks like a heavy badmin- 
ton racquet, with a misshapen 
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and lopsided head — apparently 
designed to match the curve of 
the human palm. Not sur- 
prisingly, real-tennis racquets are 
difficult to come by; only one 
manufacturer, Grays of Cam- 
bridge in England, still produces 
the relic. Real-tennis balls are 
even harder to find. At Boston’s 
Tennis and Racquet Club, real- 
tennis instructor Mike Riley 
hand-sews the city’s supply 
himself. The balls he makes look 
and feel like small, lightweight 
baseballs, and they’re about as 
dead. In real tennis, Riley says, 
there’s not supposed to be much 
bounce in the balls. “That's the 
way it’s always been,” Riley says. 
“The game hasn't changed in 
centuries.” 

Nearly five centuries, to be 
exact. The sport was orginally 
played in the early 1400s by 
French monks. Bored with the 
simple monastic life (or so the 
story goes), these 15th-century 
cenobites one day strung a net 
across a courtyard and made for 
themselves the very first tennis 
court. Every real-tennis court 
since, players say, matches that 
same early structure almost 
precisely. And every real tennis 
court also has three carefully 
placed gallery windows, sup- 
posedly matching the windows 
through which the monks 
watched their brethren play. 
Even the size of the court — 
roughly 110 feet by 28 feet — is 
said to have remained constant 
for almost 500 years. “Court 
tennis is nothing if not tradition- 
al,” Riley remarks. 

Those 15th-century French 
friars were clever-fellows, and the 
rules they concocted for their 
new game still rank among the 
most baffling of any _ sport. 
Athletic ability is important in 
real tennis, but a sense of strategy 
is absolutely crucial. A sense of 
humor would probably come in 
handy, as well — this is not 
recreation for logical minds. 

To begin with, players can only 
serve from one side of the court 
— appropriately called the ‘‘serv- 
ice side.” And for a serve to be 
valid, the ball must first touch the 
sloping wall (or the “penthouse”) 
to the left of the receiver's side of 
the court (the “hazard side’’) 
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before it drops into play. If the 
receiver misses the serve, the 
server wins the point, and the 
score would be 15-love. But if the 
receiver returns the serve and the 
server fails to rally (or “rest’’) the 
ball, no point is scored. Instead, 
both players make a mental note 
of where on the court (say, the 
sixth chase line) the server 
missed his shot. The server then 
serves a second time. If he again 
fails to rally the return, the 
players switch sides. 

Now the first server is the new 
receiver, and here’s where things 
get confusing. Essentially, the 
new receiver wants to return the 
serve in such a way that his 
opponent misses the rally at a 
chase line further back than 
where he missed it — in this case, 
the sixth chase line. If he suc- 
ceeds, he scores a point and the 
game is tied at 15-all. But here’s 
the catch: if the new receiver's 
return of serve falls short of the 
sixth chase line, the new server 
can score a point simply by 
letting the ball go. Clearly, a large 
part of real tennis is knowing 
when not to hit the ball. 

But that’s not the whole story. 
In real tennis, as in squash, 
players can hit the ball off the 
court's walls. In real tennis how 
ever, there are those three gallery 
windows to contend with. When 
a player hits a ball into a gallery, 
he automatically scores a point. 
So, in addition to everything else, 
players have to guard the gallery 
windows on their sides of the 
court. What’s more, there’s an 
out-of-bounds line to watch: hit- 
ting a ball against the wall higher 
than 20 feet can lose a player a 
point. 

Once the rules are mastered, 
players say, the game is addic- 
tive. “I know it must seem pretty 
primitive,” Riley says, “but we're 
all devoted to it. It’s a terrific 
sport.” 

Something about it appealed to 
16th-century Britons, as well. 
King Henry VIII had his own 
personal, royal court built in his 
London palace, Hampton Court. 
By Queen Victoria's reign, what 
had begun as a simple pastime 
for monks had become the rage 
of the English gentry. Courts 

Continued on page 6 
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g Take a break from the hectic re 
of everyday living... 
ase leave the pressures 
@ of work and school 


behind. Just 60 minutes at the Aqua Retreat Center 
will leave you feeling more relaxed and refreshed 
than you ever thought possible. 


Light Switch 














of light and sound. 


And floating is more than 
just a great way to relax; 
hospitals now use it to 
treat tension headaches, 
Chronic pain...even high 
blood pressure. 

Discover why New 
Englanders are getting 








~S which hold about ten inches of 
warm Epsom salt-concentrated water — provide a 
soothing, restful environment free from the distractions 


Whether you're a business executive, a professional 
athlete, a college student or a senior citizen, 
relaxation floating can help you fee! better and deal 
more calmly and effectively with everyday problems. 


Our floatation tanks — 















Hatch - opens easily from 
nside and outside of tank 











into floating. Come in today for a tour of the center or 
call 787-3511 for our free brochure, or directions. 


Aqua Retreat Center 
= Street, 787- 35 ig 





Brighton, MA 02135 
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e Circuit Conditioning 

e Individual Exercise 
Counseling 

¢ Mileage Club 

e Aerobic Dance & 
Total Fitness Classes 

¢ Weight Training 


CAMBRIDGE &V 
876-3860 FAMILY 


820 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE *® CAMBRIDGE, MA02139 © (617) 876-3860 


Comprehensive Fitness Facility 


Introductory Offer $75 


Businessman’s 


Athletic Center 


e Exercise Area 
e Steam Room 


e Sauna 


¢ Carpeted Locker 
Area 

e Attendant 

e Towels Provided 


e Lounge 


Expires March 15, 1984 


Take advantage of our 3 month introductory offer — $75. 
Special session runs March 15-June 15, 1984 
New members only. No other discounts apply 
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Fuji bicycles have been setting the pace 
in America for the past decade: First with 
double-butted CrMo tubing; with six-speed 
freewheels on a mass-produced bike; with 
sealed hub production wheels, with CrMo 
lugged frames on a modestly-priced bike. 


Now Fuji once more sets the pace with 
the introduction of Fuji VALite Tubing, a 
single and double butted bicycling tubing 
which, for the first time ever, brings the 
weight, strength and performance charac 
teristics of the world’s most prestigious 
tubing Within reach of any rider's budget 


To learn more about how Fuji VALite Tubing 
has changed the standards by which bikes 
are judged, visit your nearest authorized 

Fuji dealer 


3, 
4 DRE 
“ ‘ » 2y 
vive 
No tina iimited editio ‘ bicycling r J i T 
art, available as a 24° x 28 full color poster 4) 
from your authorized Fuji dealer ca 
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LIFECICLE@ 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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BACKSAVER 
CHAIR. teiiesover. 


Enjoy perfect posture at a perfect price — 20% less 
than the sought-after imports. Backsaver Chairs’ 
revolutionary design eliminates stress on the back, neck, 
hip joints, and upper legs — allowing your spine to rest 
in its most comfortable position. 

It's a concept that must be tried to be believed. We call 
it ‘Love at First Sit.”’ 


Laminated birch frame. Available in 4 colorful fabrics. 


NOW 10% OFF 


Through March 31 
$143.95 


Also on sale: Futons, selected furniture, 
flannel sheets, kimonos and baby clothes 
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The Natural Comfort Company 


932 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CAMBRIDGE 02139 492-8262 
1393 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE 02146 566-1431 
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We put 
fitness above 
everything else. 


_ 5th Floor — Fitness Center. 

Complete exercise equipment 

and programs under personal, 
professional supervision. 




































Above our ten climate-controlled 722444777 
racquetball courts, our dance stu- # a 
dio, our fully-licensed bar & din- 
ing area, our video lounge, and 
our deluxe men’s and women’s 4th Floor — Dance Studio. 
locker rooms - each complete if — | * — Mirrored aerobic dance studio. 
with sauna, whirlpool, and full 2. —- . a ie eet Group exercise programs. 
amenities. : a “i Plus either racquetball 
Above all of that (and or half-court basketball. 
more), we’ve put our Fifth 3rd and 2nd Floors — 
Floor Fitness Center - a ; Racquetball. Climate- 
total commitment to fit- _ controlled, fully enclosed 
ness. Nautilus, Univer- \ courts. Glass-walled 
sal, and Paramount , center courts. Sound- 
equipment. Lifecycle. 
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Sports Massage. : | 1st Floor — Club 
Nutrition programs. » Lee ; — —% Central. Fully- 
All supervised by | | a ; licensed bar & din- 
some of Boston’s Wy eT ™~ ing area. Glass- 
leading fitness as faced Tournament 
professionals. : Court. Pro Shop. 


Lower Level. 
Video lounge, 
deluxe men’s 
and women’s 
locker rooms. 





Whether it’s racquetball or jazzercise, dancing or weight training, serving or 
socializing...the Back Bay Racquet Club is where Boston shapes its style. 

The BBRC puts you above everything else. We offer membership plans from 
short term to corporate memberships. To find out more about what being a BBRC 
member is all about, stop by the Club or call the Membership Office. 





Where Boston Shapes Its Style 


162 Columbus Avenue (between Arlington & Berkeley) 262-0660 
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Tennis 


Continued from page 3 

started popping up everywhere 
(16 still exist in England today). 
From Britain, of course, the sport 
was exported to the United 
States. And, in 1888, an English- 
man named Hollis Hunnewell 
brought the first real-tennis club 
to Boston. 

The original club was built at 
the corner of Boylston and Exeter 
Streets, where the Boston Public 
Library stands now. Aside from 
the tennis court, the club housed 
a billiards room and a first-class 
restaurant. It was also one of the 
few clubs in the country that 
boasted a court for ‘‘racquets” — 
the predecessor of squash. Within 
a few years, the original building 
had to be torn down. Not to be 
daunted, Hunnewell rebuilt his 
courts a few blocks up the street 
and, in 1894, renamed the estab- 
lishment the Tennis and Racquet 
Club. 

Mike Riley, himself an Eng- 
lishman, looks after the place 
now, and he concedes the build- 
ing has seen better days. The 
marble staircases have greyed, 
the paint has chipped in places, 
and the hallways are always a 
little musty. But the courts, he 
says, are in as good shape as 
they've ever been. Even the 
racquets room, he says, sees some 
action now and then — a point of 
no little pride for Riley, who is 
the current champion of the 
United States professional rac- 
quets circuit. And although rac 
quets is an even more obscure 
sport than real tennis, its history 
is no less rich. 

It was invented, coincidentally, 
around 1650, just as real tennis 
was catching on in England. But 
racquets wasn't quite the gentry’s 
style: instead, the game was most 
popular among the inmates of 
London’s Fleet Street Prison. The 


game closely resembles a larger, 
faster, and tougher version of 
squash: the perfect pastime for 
sportsmen confined by jailhouse 
walls. By the 1800s, though, 
miniature racquets courts were 
commonplace in English public 
schools. But by the 1900s, squash 
had pretty much squeezed rac- 
quets out of existence. There are, 
Riley says, 1000 racquets players 
left at most; only four or five 
regularly play at the Tennis and 
Racquets Club. 

The outlook for real tennis isn’t 
all that much brighter. The club 
currently serves only about 70 
regular players — a small fraction 
of the sport’s huge following a 
century ago. If it weren't for the 
seven squash courts housed in 
the Tennis and Racquet Club, 
Riley concedes, the establish- 
ment surely would have folded 
long ago. Nevertheless, Riley's 
confident that a comeback for the 
sport is possible. He’s always 
looking for new recruits, he says, 
and always trying to sell the 
sport. 

The monks would probably be 
pleased. 0 


Measure 


Continued from page 2 


is about 100 watts. Further, get- 
ting down to the bottom line, 
these watts can be translated into 
the number of calories expended. 

This may seem confusing, until 
vou actually see it in practice. Jim 
leonardo, a physical therapist at 
Spaulding Rehabilitation Hospi- 
tal in Boston, made it all clear 
when he climbed onto the hospi- 
tal’s ergometer and set the re- 
sistance level at one kp. He began 
pedaling easily and brought the 
dial in front of him up to 50 rpm. 
“Fifty rpm for every kilopond is 
50 watts,” he said. “We'd gener- 
ate light for a 50-watt bulb.” You 
could generate light for a 100- 





watt bulb by pedaling at 100 rpm, 
or by setting the resistance level 
at two kp and continuing to pedal 
at 50 rpm. 

Until recently, the only .ma- 
chines into which ergometers 
were built were stationary bicy- 
cles. The term “ergometer” has 
popularly come to mean not 
simply the device that measures 
work but the exercise machine 
itself. Yet an ergometer is more 
than an exercycle with a meter. In 
order to get an accurate reading, 
these machines’ capabilities have 
been refined far beyond those of 
the common exercycle. The tra- 
ditional exercycle provides re- 
sistance by means of a piece of 
rubber, which (like a brake) is 
clamped onto a bicycle wheel; the 
ergometer’s resistance is 
provided by a belt that’s been 
tightened around a heavy metal 
flywheel. As a_ result, the 
ergometer provides a much 
smoother ride and a more uni- 
form workout than an exercycle 
does. 

A new species of stationary 
bicycle has emerged in recent 
years — the quasi-ergometer 
This has the improved features of 
the ergometer, but lacks the 
meters that would make it a true 
ergometer. It may well have some 
meters on it (perhaps a speed- 
ometer and an odometer, or a 
resistance meter of sorts), but not 
the kind that plunges you into 
the more obscure depths of the 
metric system. The Swedish com- 
pany Monark, for example, 
makes two ergometers and the 
Exercise Cycle 867. The 867 has 
“the same frame, flywheel, and 
chain guard as [the company’s] 
cycle ergometers,” but its meters 
consist of a resistance level (simp- 
ly set at levels zero through six), a 
speedometer, and an odometer. 
The confusion reaches an apex in 
the Exercycle line, which makes 
both Exercycle exercycles and 
Exercycle ergometers. 


And then there are other types 
of ergometers — ones that meas- 
ure upper- and total-body forces. 
Last year, Cybex brought out an 
upper-body ergometer designed 
for athletes; the Boston College 
athletic department was one of 
the first sports organizations to 
acquire one. “It’s like pedaling a 
bicycle, but you do it with your 
arms,” explained Wes Emmert, 
assistant trainer and strength and 
conditioning trainer at BC. 

There’s one kind of all-body 
bicycle-style ergometer — the 
Schwinn Air-Dyne. When Con- 
sumer Reports tested stationary 
bicycles in 1977, it found that 
despite the “total-body workout” 
hype used in selling these ma- 
chines, there was no _ all-body 
exerciser that raised a rider's 
pulse even as high as 100 beats 
per minute. The bikes tested by 
Consumer Reports have one- 
piece handles that are hooked 
into the pedaling cycle; the 
Schwinn Air-Dyne, however, has 
two handles that work indepen- 
dently of each other and the 
pedaling. It also generates re- 
sistance in a different way. from 
other bicycle ergometers: its front 
wheel looks neither like a bicycle 
wheel nor a flywheel, but like a 
large fan. As you pedal, the fan 
catches the passing air, producing 
resistance. 

That's the principle behind the 
rowing ergometer, recognized as 
the most effective all-body 
ergometer. The rowing ergometer 
— specifically, the Concept II 
ergometer, developed in Hunt- 
ington, Vermont — looks like a 
piece of steel sculpture graced 
with a finned bicycle wheel. The 
rower pulls on a handle attached 
to a chain that wraps around the 
bicycle-wheel sprocket. The re- 
sistance is generated by the fins 
as they catch the air; the specific 
load can be changed by engaging 
the chain onto different-sized 
sprockets. According to Mike 


Cameron, physical therapist and 
co-owner of Fitness First in Ar- 
lington, the Concept II ‘allows a 
more accurate rowing stroke 
[than does a hydraulic rowing 
machine]. .. . If | were pulling on 
a hydraulic, there would be an 
arc, and my arm would pivot over 
the hydraulic.” The non-arcing 
pulling motion of the Concept II 
is more like the stroke used in 
crew. Jim Leonardo set up this 
analogy:. the Concept II is to a 
hydraulic rowing machine what 
the full-fledged bicycle 
ergometer is to the rubber-pad 
and bicycle-wheel exercycle. 

Yet another all-body exercise 
machine is the NordicTrack 
cross-country-ski machine. On 
the NordicTrack machine, skis 
roll along on a base driven by a 
flywheel; resistance is measured 
in inches of powder. The upper- 
body stimulus of cross-country 
skiing — poling along — is 
simulated with ski-pole handles 
on cords wound around a drum. 
The machine comes with a 
speedometer, odometer, and op- 
tional pulsemeter, but, said 
Leonardo, sticking to the strict 
definition, ‘‘it’s not an 
ergometer.” It’s in the category of 
the bicycle quasi-ergometer: it 
provides the same kind of ex- 
ercise without the strict work 
measurements for which 
ergometers were developed. 

The physical therapist, of 
course, is interested in those 
ergometers because they can give 
accurate readings of a patient's 
progress. But if you simply want 
to get in shape, ergometers can 
also help; not only do they give 
accurate measurements of your 
work, they’re also very well 
made. It often comes down to a 
question of motivation: what ma- 
chine would inspire you to get on 
it every other day? The bicycle 
ergometer “is super-boring,”’ 
BC’s Emmert said. The Concept II 

Continued on page 8 
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Soon you'll find it easier mJ ome before to make a commitment to 
fitness. Because soon Healthworks will be open in the Porter Square 
Shopping Center, Cambridge. 


HEALT, ,WORKS 








Healthworks is the largest t.¥- fitness facility in the area. With 

state-of-the-art equipment. including a full line of women’s Nautilus 

equipment, motorized treadmill, computerized bicveles. and more. The 

profe ssional. highly trained staff at Healthworks will help you every 
step of the way . 
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EVER WONDER now 


to get help when you need it? 
Call us. We're the Information & Referral Service of 
the United Way of Massachusetts Bay. If you have a 
family or personal problem and don't know where to turn, 
our trained specialists can help you find the help vou need. 


It's free. And ¢onfidential. 


Call us Monday through Friday, 9-5, 
North Shore residents call the Greater Lynn Information 


& Referral Service at 
599-6800. 
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from Slimnastics, Aerobie bE and Jazzercise Classes (nearly 100 

classes Weekly, in all) to the Nautilus equipment. You'll get completely 

individual attention, including computerized fitness evaluation, personal 
fitness program, and nutrition program 
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Healthworks also offers steamroom, whirlpool, sauna, showers. tanning 
and health food services. And right now, we're 
re-opening rates that will make it even easier for you to 
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March 29 


* Elegant dining rooms for social 
and business meetings. 
eExercise Suite with Universal 
equipment and supportive staff. 
«Sauna, steamroom and private 
locker room. 
¢ 75 foot pool. 
Call 536-0991 for further information. 


Thursday 
5:30-8:00 pm 
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Put a little sunshine 
in your life with a 
Tanorama Tan! 










Suntanning Centers 
— Open 7 days and most nights — 





























HEALTH CONSIDERATIONS : THE TANORAMA SYTEM 
Ultraviolet light is not just for tans. . . We will guarantee The Tanorama System begins with a six-sided 
Forms Vitamin D you a beautiful tan totally private, tanning booth equipped with 
e Stimulates metabolism in only 6 days (or music. Our gentle, controlled UVA (the 
«increases oxygen uptake by the blood your money back) mildest ultraviolet light) system offers the 
e Increases efficiency of respiration for only $29.00 — perfect setting to develop a tan: the right 
e increases resistance to infection complete! safe amount of UVA and the absolute minimum of 
e improves, often cures, certain skin diseases Pp Y UVB, necessary for a safe, healthy golden 

tan. The sun emits an uncontrollable amount 
“a UVB. TANORAMA is therefore safer than 
the sun!! 

















KENMORE SQ. NORWOOD 
485 Comm. Ave. 884 Washington St. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-9 Sat.-Sun. 9-7 Mon.-Fri. 9-8 
| 267-7744 Sat. 9-4 
sun. 11-4 
' CLEVELAND CIRCLE 769-2232 
356-A Chestnut Hill Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5 BOSTON 
Sat. 9-5 226 Newbury 
AT ee a open 7 days 10 a.m. 7 
get the 7th visit free all major ae cards 
é accepted. 
huddled 353-0833 
NEEDHAM 
1299 Highland Ave. CAMBRIDGE 
Needham Center 199 Alewife Brook 
| Mon.-Fri. 8:30-9:00 Sat. Parkway 
10:00-7:00 Mon.-Fri. 9-9 
Sunday 12:00-5:00 Sat. & Sun. 10-5 . 


J~. ~ 44-3646 868-6100 
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MOVING TOGETHER 


* Tai Chi Chuan — all levels — special classes for students over 40 


+ Stress management through meditation 
* Individual & couple counseling 


Call Arthur Goodridge, M.Ed. Lic. S.W. 


2 uncoin t., somervite 623"7521 
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The Boston Phoenix is making 
classified advertising better for you. 
We guarantee that if your ad in the 
For Sale, Roommates or many other 
categories doesn't work after you've 
bought it in advance for two 
consecutive weeks . . . we will keep 
running it FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it works. All you 
have to do is call and tell us to rerun 
your ad. The guarantee applies to any 
non-commercial ad for a single 
transaction. Now THAT'S a 
uarantee. FREE until it works. THE 
uarantee. 


ar THE BOSION @®@ 


CLASSIFIEDS 
CALL 


267-1234 








WOMANSPLACE 
SOJOURNS 


The time and place to focus on 
the issues controlling the quality 
of our lives. Here we 
+ address our fears & angers 
¢ explore options & life 

strategies 
¢ share our wisdom & 

strengths 
¢ hike the gently challenging 

White Mountains 
* enjoy time to reflect & 

meditate ‘ 
* experience ourselves in 

workshops designed to 

develop the knowing & 

loving of who we are , 
Here we celebrate the joy of being 
alive & woman. 

Special Soujourns 
for women only and 
for women struggling 
with compulsive 
eating patterns 


WOMANSPLACE 
RFD 3, Box 206A 
Plymouth, NH 03264 
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“gives you more things to think 
about,” said Ridgely Johnson of 
Allston, a member of the pre- 
Olympic rowing team. “In an 
exercycle, you're just pedaling 
along. In rowing you've got the 
wind in your face from the fins. 
You get a pretty good sense of 
rowing in a regular boat — 
there’s the same idea of accelera- 
tion.” 

Should you buy an ergometer, 
or should you join a club that has 
one? Again, this is a question of 
motivation. The cost of a year’s 
club membership could buy a 
good home ergometer. But it 
would be just you and the 
instruction manual working to- 
gether, with no help from a club’s 
trainer, and no inspiration from 
other members. Johnson owns a 
rowing ergometer but also works 
out at a club, because, he says, “I 
don’t want my house to smell like 
a club. [A club] is a place to meet 
people, share ideas, and leave 
your sweaty gear.” 




















INTEGRAL 


YOGA CLASSES 
IN THE BACK BAY 
Physical postures with a soft gentle 
approach designed to revitalize 
the body and calm the mind. 
$3.50 per class 
536-0444 














“We get people’ who” haven't 
exercised in years,” said Larry 
Cronin, co-owner of Fitness First 
in Arlington. “They don’t know 
anything about stretching ex- 
ercises or anything. Once they 
know what they're doing, they 
can maintain it at home.” It’s also 
possible to rent exercycles (if not 
ergometers): United Rent-All in 
Newton Highlands rents the 
Walton exercycle for $25 a 
month. That way, you can see if 
you can develop the home-ex- 
ercise habit. 

Whether you rent, buy, or take 
out a club membership, 
ergometers will give you plenty 
of data on your fitness program. 
After all, it’s one thing to talk 
about how much better you feel 
after working out, but quite 
another to brag about how many 
lightbulbs you can light. O 
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Rotondo, HPA’s psychologist, 
counters these effects with 
couseling. His procedure begins 
with a stress questionnaire that 
asks employees to rate, on a 
scale of 0 to 5, whether certain 
circumstances have been sources 
of stress during the past year. 
Rotondo’s questionnaire helps 
him develop a profile of the 
program member's traits and 
attitudes. His program of short- 





Nautilus & Aerobics FREE 


(with this coupon) at 


This coupon good for one 


FREE TRIAL 
WORKOUT 


Please call ahead for an 
appointment 


Ads FITNESS FIRST 


NAUTILUS TRAINING CENTER 
471 Mass. Ave., Arlington Center 
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FREE CLASS IN: 


¢ 33 Nautilus machines 

¢ Olympic weights 

¢ Exercycles & rowing machines 
« Dance studio (free classes) 

¢ Lockers, showers, sauna 

¢ Physical therapist on staff 

¢ Personalized programs 

¢ Professional instruction 

¢ For men & women of all ages 


¢ 300 parking spaces 








Ads HINES FIRST 


NAUTILUS TRAINING CENTER 


471 MASS. AVE., ARLINGTON CENTER 


10 minutes from Harvard Square 


NOW IS THE TIME TO TRY NAUTILUS. CALL FOR A TRIAL WORKOUT 
643-4300 


Mon. & Wed. 5:00, 5:50, 7:40, 8:35 
— & Thurs. 12:00, 5:00, 6:45, 
Friday 6:45; Saturday 10:00 
Sunday 10:30, 12:30 

Mon. & Wed. 10:00, 6:45 

Tues. & Thurs. 5:50; Friday, 5:50 
Saturday, 12:00, 4:30 

Friday 5:00 

Friday 7:40 

Saturday 11:00 

Saturday 1:00 

Thursday 8:35 

Tuesday 8:35 


AEROBICS 


WORKOUT 


STRETCHING 
BAD BACK 
YOGA 
DANCE | 


JAZZ 
BALLET 











REGULAR RATES 
3 Month Membership 
6 Month Membership 
1 Year Membership 


$119 
$189 
$299 


20 minutes from Downtown Boston 





term counseling “is~designed™to 
modify specific harmful behavior 
problems, and promote fitness by 
stopping stress-related problems 
at their source. 

An alternative to the in-plant 
fitness program is an organiza- 
tion like Fitcorp, which offers 
programs similar to Health 
Promotion Affiliates’ at its own 
downtown facilities. As its name 
implies, Fitcorp emphasizes the 
need for physical fitness among 
professionals and promotes the 
benefits of exercise as an outlet 
for stress. Again, the program is 
described in terms of benefits to 
the company. It costs about 
$600,000 to replace a key ex- 
ecutive who dies of, say, a heart 
attack, explains Fitcorp President 
Michael Parent, so the company’s 
best interest lies in maintaining a 
fit work force. 

For some, these exercise pro- 
grams come after long careers 
filled with stress and lacking in 
preventive care. “It takes a lot of 
hand-holding to get these people 
back to work,” Parent notes. But, 
he adds, ‘‘Camaraderie develops 
between these people” as they 
progress to health and fitness. 

Indeed, getting employees t> 
begin these programs often 
seems to be the hardest exercise 
of all. Stop & Shop’s Maren 
notes that many of the weight- 
loss and exercise programs are 
considered “women’s programs,” 
and are shunned by men. Mitre’s 
Erskine says women similarly 
avoided the muscle-toning pro- 
gram at first. 

Another possible obstacle to 
employee participation may be a 
financial one. Stop & Shop is 
experimenting with subsidizing 
the cost of its program, a move 
Fitcorp endorses. Health Promo- 
tion Affiliates, however, reasons 
that partial subsidization may 
prove to be the most effective 
motivation. ‘We recommend that 
the company encourage the em- 
ployee to pay something,” says 
McKay. His experience has 
shown that even a modest con- 
tribution often pushes an em- 
ployee to a work-out that he 
might forego if he did not feel he 
had paid for it. 

But money and sex roles are 
not the only obstacles. Unless 
serious health problems threaten, 
image-conscious top-level man- 
agement is often reluctant to join 
a health program. An acceptable 
alternative, which circumvents 
this problem, is the private health 
club. These, too, have surged in 
popularity in recent years. Clare 
Ellis, business manager of the 
Boston Athletic Club, notes that 
“health consciousness has grown 
in the past three years . . . and it is 
more noticeable in the 
professional people.” 

More women professionals are 
joining too. As BAC manager 
Marie Cavaleri says, ‘Many 
women come in to work out on 
the Nautilus at least three times a 
week.” Ken Estridge, owner and 
director of the Joy of Movement 
Center, says that the 
professionals’ increased interest 
in fitness has made health clubs 
more important as meeting 
places. Members, especially 
women, are bringing in their 
business associates for workouts, 
much the way men have tra- 
ditionally invited colleagues out 
for a drink. Estridge says, 
“Women are using the social 
possibilities of their health clubs 
more now. It’s a relaxed, friendly 
atmosphere, the same quality as 
in the old men’s clubs... it’s 
opening up networking possi- 
bilities.” 

With all these benefits, it’s no 
wonder that health programs are 
thriving. Underlying all these 
approaches to health care is the 
premise that a regular exercise 
routine can only lead to a health- 
ier, more productive life. The 
motive may be the unwavering 
pursuit of profits, but corporate 
America seems to have finally 
seem the light; companies have 
begun to liberate their best and 
brightest from their desks. 0 





